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or December, for then the case will be re- 
sumed, and an arrangement has been made 
by which the time already spent in the trial 
may not be wholly wasted, in case any of the 
more prominent persons concerned in the 
matter should be incapacitated. The counsel 
on both sides have agreed, and the judge 
presiding has ordered, that in case Chief- 
Justice Boville is unable to proceed with the 
trial, another judge may take’ up the case 
where it was interrupted in July, taking the 
short-hand notes of the evidence as authori- 
tative without a rehearing. And in case any 
of the jurors are not well the trial is to pro- 
ceed with the diminished number,and the ver- 
dict is to be given by such of the jury as are 
able and long-lived enough to hear it out. 
This is a convenience to all the parties con- 
cerned, and although it diminishes the 
chances for a disagreement of the jury, for 
which the claimant must wish—for he could 
not hope to get a verdict—a refusal to ac- 
cede to the proposition would further excite 
suspicion against him, and he cannot afford 
to lose any of the little sympathy that is still 
given to him. 

The claimant, who for some years past has 
called himself Sir Roger Tichborne, alleges 
that he is the son of Sir James Doughty 
Tichborne, one of three brothers. The first 
brother died comparatively early, the second 
brother took the estate upon the death of the 
elder, also some estates belonging to the 
Doughty family, and in consequence adopted 
their name. He appears to Have had no son, 
and died, leaving a single daughter, Kate 
Doughty, who is now married to a gentleman 
ofthe name of Radcliffe. The property being 
settled in the male line, and the second 
brother dying without any male issue, the es- 
tates and title went to the third and youngest 
brother, Sir James Doughty Tichborne, the 
father, as one side wishes to prove, of the 
claimant. This Sir James Doughty Tich- 
borne married, in August, 1827, a lady of the 
name of Henrietta Felicite Seymour. Her 
mother was French, her father English. She 
was the mother of two children—one Roger 
Charles, born on the 5th of January, 1829; 
and another, Alfred Joseph, born on the 4th 
of September, 1839. The latter died. at an 
early age, having been previously married, 
and leaving a posthumous son, Henry Alfred 
Joseph, the infant in the present inquiry, 
whose guardians insist that he is the real 
heir-at-law and tenant. 

The father and mother of the boys Roger 
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and Alfred Joseph in their early married 
days resided in Paris, on an allowance from 
the family at home, and Roger, it appears, 
was not sent to any school, but placed under 
the charge of a tutor of the name of Chatillon. 
The Tichborne family is Roman Catholic, and 
in the year 1845 Roger was sent to the 
well-known seminary at Stonyhurst. Some 
time after that, he was duly examined at 
Sandhurst, and admitted into the army. In 
October, 1849, he joined the Carabineers, at 
that time stationed at Portobello, in Dublin. 
In 1850, he paid a visit to Tichborne, and 
there naturally formed an acquaintance with 
his cousin, Miss Kate Doughty. Mr. Serjeant 
Ballantine, in his address, more than insin- 
uated that an attachment sprang up between 
the young couple, but that the intercourse 
being objected to by the father of the young 
lady, Roger left the house, and did not enter 
itagain. Counsel alsosaid that Roger, whose 
father by this time had entered upon posses- 
sion of the Tichborne estates as tenant for 
life, did not lead a pleasant life at home, and 
in consequence of that circumstance, also of 
his having been thwarted in his love for his 
cousin, he, being of age, made a will, and sold 
out of the army. After doing so, he went to 
Paris, from thence to Havre, from which 
place, in March, 1853, he embarked on board 
a sailing vessel called the Pauline, bound for 
Valparaiso. The causes that led to Roger 
leaving England so abruptly have not been 
yet satisfactorily explained. 

After staying at Rio Janeiro for a short 
time, he embarked in April, 1854, under cir- 
cumstances that form no slight part of this 
extraordinary romance, on board the Bella, a 
vessel freighted for New York, for the pur- 
pose of taking passage there. At this time 
he had a person named Jules Barraud with 
him, and we are afraid his habits were not 
those of a prudent or sober man. Sir Roger 
undoubtedly got drunk on board that 
vessel—exceedingly drunk, we may say—and 
Jules Barraud, taking advantage of his posi- 
tion, took possession of some portion of his 
property. Shortly afterwards came the loss 
of the Bella, and in July, 1854, the news ar- 
rived in England that the vessel and all hands 
had gone down, and that not a single soul 
was saved. It was believed that Sir Roger 
was defunct,and after the necessary prelimina- 
ries had been gone through, the will of his 
father was proved, and the property taken 
possession of by his next_of kin. No belief 
was entertained of his alive, and from 
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that time to the period when this gentleman 
made his appearance and claimed the estates, 
no doubt existed as to Sir Roger having gone 
to the bottom with the rest of the crew of the 
Bella, but instead of being drowned, the 
claimant contends that he was in Australia 
raising cattle, and that he remained there 
until he heard that his father was dead. 

It is contended by those in possession of 
the estate, worth $50,000 a year, that the 
claimant is one Arthur Orton, and that he is 
the son of a butcher at Wapping, and his 
early career was passed amongst the carcases 
of sheep and oxen, and the slaughter of them, 
but that he learned some of the secrets of the 
Tichborne family, and now sets up a claim 
for the property. 

The court-room is always crowded when 
the trial is on, and great is the interest when 
the huge claimant enters and takes his seat. 

Have you seen an elephant walk into the 
ring of a circus? or can you imagine a small 
island beginning to move? Either of these 
will suggest the journey of the mass of 
flesh calling itself Sir Roger C. Tich- 
borne, from the door to the covered seat as- 
signed to him. At the beginning he had to 
stand up, as witnesses generally do, but his 
legs finally refused to support the burden 
imposed upon them, and so now he sits. 
sop tells of a frog which ambitiously tried 


to become an ox, but failed; here is a case 
which suggests that one frog at least has suc- 
ceeded. His cheeks hang down with fatness ; 
his paunch expands like the curve of the 
sphere, yet he has rather small bands, which 
he takes care to keep in sight; his eye is dull, 
and he seems perpetually on the point of 
falling asleep. Nothing can be more droll 
than to witness the encounter between such 
a man and the quick, eager intelligence of his 
cross-examiner, Mr, Coleridge, Solicitor Gen- 
eral. Once the remorseless solicitor was ex- 
amining him concerning some books which 
had been owned by the bona fide Tichborne 
before he went abroad. The claimant not 
only did not know anything at all of the con- 
tents of these volumes, but he knew nothing 
about the greatest authors. One of the books 
was a “ Life of Bunyan.” “Can you tell me 
who Bunyan was?” “No.” “Can you tell 
me what kind of a man he was? Was he a 
general, a prize-fighter, a bishop, a master of 
fox hounds?” “ Well, I should say he is a 
very different man from what you are.” So 
far from being nettled when the witness hits 
back in this way, the Solicitor General seems 
rather pleased than otherwise at such gleams 
of vitality. 

It seems that there can be but one result 
of the trial, but still the jury may disagree, 
and this the claimant hopes for. 


NICE AND THE PASS OF TENDE. 


The county of Nice, in the duchy of Pied- 
mont, affords a most delightful place of so- 
journ to the American, or any other tourist 
who has time at his disposal and wishes for 
an interval of rest. This little division of 
Italy is shielded by the maritime Alps, and 
laved by the waters of a sea that is always 
blue and bright. Along the soft and smiling 
heavens only the balmiest of breezes sweep, 
and beneath the genial sun all varieties of 
vegetable life flourish, from the graceful dark 
green pine of the north, to the agave and 
cactus that thrive in the torrid heats of 
Africa, As a connecting link between these 
two extremes, the golden apple of Mignon 
gleams from beneath its verdant surrounding 
leaves, and the orange tree and the citron 
bear their burden of flowers and fruit, not 
needing the friendly shelter of the hothouse 
as with us. In’ this region the northern win- 
ter, with its chillifiig blasts and drifting snows, 


is unknown, and the climate is a realization 
of the fabled lands of poetry. So beneficial is 
the atmosphere to invalids, that Nice has long 
been the resort of European sufferers, and is 
in great favor with the English, who find it a 
most grateful change from their own fogs and 
rains, and inhabit an entire portion of the 
city called the faubourg of the marble cross. 
This has been their favorite place of abode 
for more than one hundred years, and the 
visitor can but remark the “ English” ap- 
pearance of everything, from the faces of those 
whom he meets on the street, to the signs of 
the shops. To its foreign occupants, this part 
of the town owes its fine order and cleanli- 
ness; it was formerly only a single street. 
The most of the houses have gardens around 
them which extend to the sea, and the pleas- 
ant road that borders upon the waters and 
forms a most delightful promenade in the 
summer evenings, is also the work of the Eng- 
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lish residents. To their honor be it said, the At a little distance, on a line of fine quays 
generous foreigners had it laid out at their faced with superb hotels, extends the delight- 
expense in the winters of 1822 to 1824, in ful quarter of the New Bridge, a graceful 
order to give employment and remuneration structure, the three arches of which are 
to the suffering working classes. thrown over the bed of the Poglione, a tor- 
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rent-like river, at whose mouth Nice is situ- 
ated. In autumn and spring, this stream 
adds the tribute of its melted and foaming 
snows to the clear waters of the ocean, On 
a little further is the Old Bridge, near which, 
and in a populous quarter, stands a sombre- 
looking edifice that was once the college of 
the Jesuits; beyond this, lies a road bordered 
by plane trees, which leads to a very fine 
pL one of the most beautiful of the many 
edifices of the kind in Nice. Not less numer- 
ous than the churches, are the convents of 
the different religious orders, which are visited 
by many. 

The most picturesque and interesting part 
of the city is what is called the Old Town, 
which is situated between the promontory of 
rocks that overlooks the whole extent of 
Nice and the shores of the Poglione. It isa 
labyrinth of streets and lanes, not easy to 
find one’s way through, and the houses are of 
ancient architecture, dating back to the 
Gothic period. In this region it is never 
broad daylight, but a perpetual twilight reigns, 
and the houses stand so near each other, that 
there is scarcely room for two persons to pass 
without jostling. Here the business of the 
city is principally carried on. 

Luxury, elegant residences, splendid stores, 
and tempting shops in the Parisian taste, ex- 


ist at a distance, as near the spot where the 
two great highways of Turin and Genoa in- 
tersect, and not far from the Exchange which 
is constructed in fine style. 

The great charm of this delightful city 
is found in the absence of all that is fa- 
tiguing and noisy in the way of pleasure; the 
invalid is not called upon to exhaust his 
slowly repaired strength, almost before it is 
required, in compliance with the demands of 
fashion and society. It is with regret that 
the visitor bids farewell to this charming re- 
sort; as he casts a last look of adieu on the 
blue waves of the Gulf of Nice, he is con- 
scious of a hope that in the future kind for- 
tune will permit him to some day return and 
again enjoy its Italian beauties. He lives 
over in memory the many happy hours spent 
upon its Corso, and the mole, which is gained 
from the centre of the former by means of a 
double flight of marble steps. 

A road leads from Nice through mountain 
passes to the town of Tende, once capital of 
a county of that name. We give on page 
408 an engraving of the pass of Tende. The 
passage is inaccessible to carriages in winter, 
and is furrowed by a stairway leading to the 
top of the mountain at a height of six thou- 


‘sand feet above sea level, and continually 


covered with snow. 


CANINE BEAUTIES. 


The different expressions noticeable on the 
faces of the various species of our canine 
friends, are sufficiently striking to be the 
subjects of an artist’s pencil. The celebrated 
Landseer was among the first to detect and 
portray these expressions, and his picture of 
the dog of a Highland shepherd, watching with 
a touchingly pathetic countenance the coffin 
of his master, has won the admiration of all 
beholders. 

On page 410 is the faithful portrait of a 
noble Newfoundland, the favorite pet and 
playfellow of the children whom he protects 
and amuses at the same time. Observe the 
intelligence in his glance, and the sobriety of 
his countenance, which says as plainly as 
words could do—“ You can trust me. If 
your little ones fall into the water I will 
rescue them. I am not a flighty, useless, 
cowardly, little dog like those some ladies pet 
somuch. No, indeed!’ 

The next lifelik@ portraiture is of a dainty 


little terrier, such a one as would delight the 
heart of any lady who fancies dogs. But 
what a contrast is afforded, as we glance from 
the pert, roguish physiognomy of this tiny 
terrier to the dignified predecessor who 
seems to look with disdain upon such light 
triflers! Evidently the two belong to entirely 
different “ sets,” and could no more assimilate 
than oil and water. The terrier is a mis- 
chievous, “ spoiled darling” of society; the 
Newfoundland is one of the earnest workers 
of the world, and neither can possibly appre- 
ciate the other; but we, the calm, unpreju- 
diced spectators of the two dogs, as of the 
two classes of men whose peculiarities they 
might be said to represent, are free to make 
our selection and enjoy our preference, 
Which shall it be, the strong, faithful New- 
foundland, or the dainty, cunning terrier; 
the earnest, true, and valiant self-made man, 
or the graceful, polished and fastidious gen- 
tleman of society, whose white fingers tell the 
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* tale of hereditary affluence? For ourselves, 
we prefer the former, in both cases, as possess- 
ing most nobility, and infinitely more dignity. 

Apropos of terriers, some of these small 
caninities seem to rival their bigger brothers 
in intelligence. The one in mind was the 
pet of a Boston lady, though whether he 
owed his remarkable comprehension to the 
fact that he inhaled the classical atmosphere 
which may be supposed to pervade the “ hub,” 
we cannot say. “ Lewey” was in the habit 
of keeping up a most exasperating series 
of teasings to be let out, pawing and sneez- 
ing, till at last, he one day completely ex- 


hausted the patience of his mistress, She 
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went to the door with the little creature 
which had been taught to sneeze when it 


wanted anything, and practised its acquire- 
ments by far too much; opening the door she 


exclaimed: 
“ Now go; and never come back again!” 
The dog listened and obeyed. Never again 

was the sound of his importunate sneezing 


heard in that house. His proud spirit spurned 
to return to the mansion from which he de- 


parted with such an injunction ringing in his 
ears. Candor compels us to state, however, 
that one shade of dcubt rests upon this other- 
wise clear case of remarkable canine intelli- 
gence. We do not believe, nay, we are firmly 
convinced, that such was not the case, but, 


it is barely possible that some dog-thief was 
lurking around the corner, and that to his 
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deceptive blandishments or use of force, the 
non-appearance of “Lewey” may be as- 
cribed. The mystery of the case is harrowing 
but unavoidable. 

A most affecting story of a dog’s fidelity 
under the most trying circumstances, is as 
follows: A soldier in the army of Napoleon, 
during the terrible and famous campaign, 
had a dog which was his constant companion, 
When the army retreated from Moscow, the 
ice was broken into huge cakes in a river, 
and upon these floating masses the soldiers 
crossed. By some mischance the faithful 
Fido got separated from his master, and car- 
ried down the stream upon one of the blocks 
of ice. The soldier marched on 
with his comrades through the 
sufferings of that Russian winter, 
but saw nothing of Fido, and 
mourned for him as _ dead. 
Months and months afterward, a 
broken down French soldier was 
walking along a street in Flor- 
ence, and a lean and miserable- 
looking dog ran up to him, feebly 
wagging its tail, and attempted 
to lick his hand. The soldier 
was about to give the obtrusive 
creature a blow with his cane, 
when something in the dog’s 
looks attracted his attention’; he 
observed it more closely, and dis- 
covered, to his surprise and joy, 
that it was no other than his old 
Fido, that he had last seen amid 
the snows of Russia. The faith- 
ful creature was carried to his 
master’s home, and received the 
care and kindness he so much 
deservea. But how the animal contrived to 
exist, and traverse the untold miles he must 


have passed over in his wanderings, the many 


broad rivers he must have crossed, the chains 
of mountains that intercepted his path, it is 
hard to understand, and the story is one of 
the most remarkable of the many instances 
on record of canine fidelity. 

The following anecdote is of a more laugh- 


able nature: In front of a gentleman’s house 


there was a parterre, in which were reared 
some beautiful plants. The children from 
some cottages in the neighborhood were in 
the habit of stealing in at the gate and pluck- 
ing the flowers, to the owner's displeasure. 

One day a little fellow was busy at the 


work. “Blacher” espied him, and with a 
bound was at his side. Gently tossing him 
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down and turning him on his face, the hero 
seized the astonished depredator by the 
clothes which covered his back. Then trot- 
ting off with him, he went out at the gate, 
and passed along the highway fill he came to 


Wh 


a shallow pool of muddy water, into which he 
suddenly dropped the delinquent. Making 
sure that the little fellow was neither hurt ror 
likely to be drowned, “ Blucher” forthwith 

went quietly home. The tidings spread among 


the children, and after that memorable day 
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not a flower was ever touched on the premises. 

Here is another equally interesting: A 
poodle owned by an English gentleman, con- 
ceived a strange fondness for a young kitten, 
which he carried about in his mouth for 


hours when he went out to walk. The kit- 
ten died and was buried in the garden. The 
next morning he appeared carrying the kit- 
ten in his mouth! He had scratched her out 
of the ground, and it was only by force that 


we could take her away from him. 
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INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Ombay, or Ombai, is an island in the Flor- 
ence Sea, northwest from Timor, from which 
it is separated by the Ombay passage, that is 
about eighteen miles wide. The island is 
about fifty miles in length, and consists of 
high land, particularly at the easterly part; 
its coasts all round appear bold and safe to 
approach, unlike other islands of the archipel- 
ago, that, thrown up by volcanic eruptions, 
present dangerous shoals and reefs. Ombay 
is populous, but the race by which it is peo- 
-pled are said to be fierce and treacherous. 
The specimens presented herewith indicate 
this ferocity, and seem to embody all the per- 
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fidious qualities that demonize so many of 
the natives of these southern seas. They are 
reputed to be cannibals, with their other 
qualifications, and when on predatory expe- 
ditions attire themselves in pieces of buffalo 
hide sewed together, and adorn themselves 
with wild boar's tusks, shells and goat tails. 
Their arms are the bow and arrow and the 
inevitable knife, or crease, and they carry their 
food in bags formed of leaves. A tough buf- 
falo-hide shield also forms a defence. So 
much for the people of Ombay, of whom but 
little is known, vessels stopping there only 
long enough to procure a cargo of pepper, 
and then away, without permitting much in- 
quiry regarding manners and customs, feeling 
a constant trepidation, indeed, lest they shall 
become too well acquainted with some of the 
latter, involving a participation in a feast 
whereat they shall be regarded as viands 


rather than guests. The risk, however, is 
lessening with a better protected commerce, 
and cannibalism is becoming unpopular be- 
cause it is unsafe; even cannibals having, 
within a short period, learned to respect the 
argument of cannon, of which Rogers and 
Shattuck were powerful enforcers. 

This Indian archipelago is the greatest 
group of islands upon the globe, in number 
and extent, and are comprehended under 
three divisions—the Eastern, Asiatic and 
Malay. These islands are about thirty in 
number, separated in general by very nar- 
row straits, and extending through nearly 

forty-five degrees of longitude, or 2600 
miles, and covering a width of twenty- 
eight degrees. This vast extent com- 
prehends many varieties and vicissi- 
tudes of climate. Within the limits of 
the archipelago lie some of the largest 
and finest islands in the world, includ- 
ing Sumatra, Borneo, Java, etc., the 
former 1600 miles long. The small 
islands, not included in the above, are 
innumerable, or, most probably, of the 
conventional number 365, that composes 
the complement of islands in every bay, 
lake or harbor of which we have ever 
heard. Of these are many celebrated 
for their beauty and fertility, that never 
have been visited by a white man, who 
felt that he was good enough to eat, be- 
cause of the disagreeable habit existing 
of “taking in” a stranger and doing 
him as well as doing for him. 

The islands are arranged in chains, or in 
groups, leaving a number of open spaces or 
seas, often difficult of access, but the naviga- 
tion of which is favored by constant winds 
and a general exemption from tempests. 
These seas, within the archipelago, are, chief- 
ly, the China Sea, between Borneo and the 
Malayan peninsula; the Java Sea, between 
Java and Borneo; the sea of Celebes, between 
this island, Borneo, Mindanao, and Sooloo 
Archipelago. Northwest of the last-named 
barrier, between Borneo, the middle islands 
of the Philippine group, and Palawan, is the 
Sooloo Sea. South of Celebes is the sea of 
Flores; and further east the Banda Sea, 
south of the Moluccas. The straits of Ma- 
cassar, between Borneo and Celebes; the 
Molucea passage, Pitt’s passage and the Gil- 
lolo passage, may be added to the list of nar 
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row seas. The last-named passage and Dam- 


pier’s Strait, by the coast of New Guinea, are 
the principal entrances to the Indian Archi- 
pelago from the east, while the straits of Ma- 
lacca and of Sunda give access from the west ; 
and the straits of Lombok, Allas, Ombai, etc., 
from the south. We are thus particular in 
defining the position of things, but would not 
advise our readers to go. 

The islands are exceedingly prolific, the 
vegetation of the valleys being most luxuri- 
ant, trees growing to an immense size and 
height, and with a density that renders for- 
ests impenetrable. Plants of many kinds are 
huddled indiscriminately. The tendency to 
climb characterizes the vegetation of the ar- 
chipelago. Stems, a foot or more in diameter, 
and belonging to species which elsewhere 
grow without support, here twine themselves 
round the giants of the forest. Several of 
the climbing canes also take root, like the 
musa, as often as they touch the ground with 
their boughs. The rafflesia, the largest flower 
known, being nearly three feet in diameter, 
is a parasitic production, peculiar to these 
rank forests. The inexhaustible supply of 
great timber afforded by these woods is to the 
natives of far less importance than the cocoa- 
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nut, the bamboo, and numerous slender 
palms which adorn the coasts. The chief ob- 
ject of cultivation in the archipelago is rice, 
but maize is its rival, and the cocoanut is also 
cultivated for its oil. Castor oil is the lamp 
oil of all the group. The sago palm grows 
without care, and yields most bountifully. 
It isa humble member of the palm family, 
growing seldom as high as thirty feet, but it 
attains a diameter of two feet. Before the 
tree has attained its full growth, and the fruit 
has formed, the stem of the fruit consists of 
a hard shell about two inches thick, contain- 
ing an enormous mass of soft medullary mat- 
ter, which, being macerated in water, yields 
the farinaceous deposit called sago. As the 
fruit ripens the pulp disappears. 

Serpents and all manner of stinging and 
malignant pests inhabit land and sea in the 
archipelago. Crocodiles find a congenial home 
there. Fish and shellfish are innumerable. 
These latter tempt the natives to marine hab- 
its. They find boat-building easy from the 
many convenient woods, and hence the rea- 
son why almost all are so familiar with the 
water; the smooth seas affording them rare 
facility for maritime sport or occupation. 


THE GROTTO 


The town of Ganges in France has a fine 
situation, in a green and fertile plain, bor- 
dered by mountains, near the left bank of 
the river Herault. Its suburbs, dotted with 
country seats, and an ancient castle which 
looks down with venerable air upon its mod- 
ern neighbors from a commanding eminence, 
give it an extremely pleasing appearance, 
Silk goods are manufactured there exten- 
sively, more especiaily gloves and stockings; 
there are a number of tanneries, and cotton 
and silk mills. Silkworms are reared in the 
surrounding country. But the great attrac- 
tion and curiosity of Ganges is its grotto, 
which is somewhat uncouthly named Baouma 
de las Doumaisclas, and is reported to rival 
or even eclipse the far-famed grotto of Anti- 
paros, Of this remarkable grotto we here- 
with present an engraving, which will give 
the reader a better idea of its character than 
any description in words could convey. 

Among other famous freaks of nature of 
the same kind is the Kase at Bertrich, 
Rhenish Prussia, which received its name 
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from the columnar piles of blocks of basalt 
shaped like cheeses, among which the cave 
extends. Even more celebrated is the Grotta 
del Cane, not far from Pozzuoli, Naples, and 
spoken of by Pliny as belonging to the order 
of “Charon’s ditches.”” In that writer’s 
time, it appears from his remarks that the 
mephitic gas, which still renders it remark- 
able, was generated in sufficient quantity to 
destroy human life. At present, however, 
it forms only a shallow stratum on the floor, 
iw which candles are extinguished and dogs 
stifled as experiments. The custom of show- 
ing the noxious effects of the gas by adminis- 
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tering it to dogs has given the place its name. 
The cave is said to extend ten feet into the 
base of a hill, and is four feet wide and nine 
feet high. In his “Notes on Europe,” Pro- 
fessor Silliman describes it as a small hole 
dug artificially into the foot of a hill looking 
upon Lake Agnano, The opening is closed 
by a door, and there is barely sufficient room 
inside for one person to stand upright. A 
dog is dragged into this small cell and placed 
in a hollow of the floor, where he is soon un- 
der the influence of the carbonic acid. The 
ground is warm to the touch, and a volume 
of gas is constantly given out. 


THE CITY OF KAZAN, RUSSIA. 


The city of Kazan, the ancient capital of 
the Tartar khans, and, next to St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Warsaw, and perhaps Odessa, 
the most important city in the empire, is sit- 
uated between the left bank of the Kasanka 
(about four miles above where it empties in- 
to the Volga) and its tributary the Bulak, 
occupying a tongue of land which gradually 
rises like an island to a considerable height 
above low plains subject to inundation. It is 
four hundred and sixty miles east of Moscow. 
Kazan covers a space nearly six miles in cir- 
cuit, and consists, like most other Russian 
cities, of three parts—the Kremlin or fortress, 
on.a considerable eminence; the town, prop- 
erly so called; and the slobodes or suburbs, 
inhabited principally by the Tartar popula- 
tion. The town is well built, and has broad 
and spacious squares and market-places; but 
in the suburbs the houses are principally of 
wood, and the streets, not being paved, are 
consequently in spring and autumn so wet 
and muddy as to be almost impassable to 
pedestrians. 

The greater part of the Tartar houses are 
built of wood, two stories high. Some, how- 
ever are of brick. The lower story of each 
serves for a barn, storehouse, etc., or is let for 
hire; the upper floor is inhabited by the 
owner. There is neither porch nor portico 
in front, the entrance to the premises being 
through a gate, leading into gardens with 
which each house is surrounded. 

The Tartars of ,Kazan are in general well- 
formed and handsome; their eyes are black 
or gray; they have a keen piercing look, a 
lengthened form of face, a long nose, lips 
somewhat thicker than those of Europeans, 


a black beard, carefully trimmed, and the 
hair entirely shaven from the head, which is 
covered with a small cap, called a tebeteika; 
their ears are large, and standing out from 
the head; they have a long neck, very wide 
shoulders, and a broad chest—such is the de- 
scription Dr. Fouks gives of their form and 
physiognomy. They are, moreover, tall and 
erect, and their gait is manly and imposing. 
The doctor remarks that whenever he en- 
tered.a Tartar mosque he was always struck 
with the fine and noble features of their el- 
ders, and he asserts his belief that the an- 
cient Italian artists might have chosen from 
among this race most admirable subjects for 
their sacred pictures. He is not so favorable, 
however, in his description of the Tartar wo- 
men. He does not consider them good-look- 
ing; but then he had an opportunity of seeing 
only the wives and daughters of the poorer 
classes. In general, the Tartar women are 
middle-sized and rather stout; like the men, 
they stand erect, but walk badly and awk- 
wardly, a circumstance principally owing to 
the heavy dress they wear. They soon grow 
old—so much so, that a woman of twenty- 
seven has the look of one of forty; this is 
owing to the custom they have of painting 
their faces. Their complexion is rather yel- 
low, and their faces are often covered with 
pimples and a rash, which proceeds partly 
from the habit of constantly lying on feather- 
beds, and partly from their heavy and over- 
warm clothing. 

The same authority, in a few words, thus 
describes the character of this race: “ They 
are proud, ambitious, hospitable, fond of 
money, cleanly, tolerably civilized (taking al 
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things into consideration), intelligent in com- 
merce, inclined to boasting, friendly to each 
other, sober in every way, and very industri- 
ous.” What is particularly striking is the 
tenacity with which the Tartars here, as else- 
where throughout the empire, have retained 
their national characteristics, customs and 
manners, although nearly three centuries 
have elapsed since this race was subdued by 
the Russians. 

The dress of the Tartars of Kazan of the 
better class is so different, from that of every 
other nation, that it deserves a description. 
They wear a shirt (koulmiack) made of calico, 
sometimes white, sometimes red; their draw- 
ers (schtann) are worn very wide, and are 
made likewise of calico, or occasionally of silk; 
their stockings, called youk, are of cotton or 
linen. A species of leather-stockings, gener- 
ally of Morocco leather, called itchigi, red or 
yellow, are worn over the stockings, or some- 
times are substituted for them. Their slip- 
pers, called kalout, are made of black or green 
leather. Over the shirt they wear two gar- 
ments, somewhat in the shape of a European 
frockcoat without a collar; the under one, 
having no sleeves, is made of silk; the upper, 
with sleeves likewise of silk, is called kasaki. 
Over these they wear a long wide robe, gen- 
erally of blue cloth, called tchekmen, which is 
attached to the body by a scarf (poda). In 
the pocket of this garment they keep their 
pocket-handkerchief, called tchaoulok. Their 
heads, which are shaven to the skin, are cov- 
ered with a species of skullcap, called takia; 
this is covered, when they go out, with a hat 
(bourick) made of velvet or cloth, and orna- 
mented with fur; the rich Tartars use for 
this purpose beaver-skins of great value. 

The Tartars get their heads shaved every 
fortnight, and trim their beards once a week; 
once a week they go to the bath. A very 
singular predilection exists among the lower 
classes—that of finding pleasure in being 
bled. This luxury they enjoy at least once a 
year; the spring is generally chosen for the 
enjoyment. A barber of Kazan (for it is the 
barbers who bleed there, as they did formerly 
in England and other parts of Europe) as- 
sured Turnerelli that he had let blood for 
upward of five hundred Tartars in one day, 
each of whom had paid him from fifty copecks 
to a rouble for the operation. He had in this 
manner earned upward of one hundred dol- 
lars for blood-letting alone! This was indeed 
profiting by the bloodshed of his fellow- 
creatures, 


The costume of the Tartar women of the 
higher classes is very rich and elegant. They 
wear a species of robe of rich thick silk or 
satin, the sleeves being very large and long, 
sometimes even falling as low as the ground; 
the upper part of these robes is embroidered 
in front with gold. Over this they wear a 
kind of capote, very wide, aud generally made 
of gold brocade or some similar stuff gor- 
geously embroidered. They wear on their 
head a silk cap bordered with fur, which 
hangs down on one side and ends in a point 
having a golden tassel attached to it; this 
cap is also sometimes adorned with precious 
stones, and ancient gold and silver coins, 
Their hair falls behind in long tresses, the 
ends of which are tied up with bows of rib- 
bons. Sometimes these tresses are covered 
with long bands, to which are attached vari- 
ous ‘coins and ornaments. The Tartar wo- 
men wear, moreover, a profusion of pearls, 
necklaces, gold and silver bracelets, finger- 
rings, earrings, chains, etc. The dress of one 
lady of rank, including her jewelry, some- 
times costs no less than two thousand dollars! 

The Tartar women, as in all Mohammedan 
countries, are kept secluded in the houses 
and harems of their husbands and parents. 
They are allowed to remove their thick veils 
in their bedrooms alone; not their husbands’ 
brothers, nor even their own uncles and 
cousins, are permitted to behold their fea- 
tures. They perform no labor of any sort, 
the concerns of the household being confided 
to old women and male attendants; the 
younger females have nothing to do but to 

" dress, eat, drink, sleep, and please their hus- 
bands. They marry very early, sometimes in 
their twelfth year! A rich Tartar woman 
has hardly left her bed, when she begins her 
daily task of painting her face red and white; 
then she clothes herself in her gaudy vest- 
ments of gold and silver texture, and puts on 
her various ornaments; and then throws 
herself on the soft Turkish sofa, on which 
she lies almost buried. The somovar (tea-urn) 
is then brought her. She makes the tea her- 
self, and drinks cup after cup of it until the 
perspiration flows down her face, washing 
away at the same time all the paint with 

, which she had adorned her face; this neces- 
sarily requires two more hours at the toilet, 
when she is ready for her breakfast, which 
consists of a variety of greasy dishes, This 
over, she again throws herself on the sofa, 
and remains there, half sleeping half waking, 
till a female friend probably drops in to see 
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The Portuguese Man-of- War. 


her, upon which the somovar again makes its 
appearance, and our fair Tartar drinks again 
as much tea as she did in the morning—to 
say the least, not less than seven or eight 
cups. The harmony of her face is again de- 
stroyed by the copious flow of perspiration 
that ensues, and she is forced to paint her 
face afresh, in order to appear at dinner in 
all her charms in the presence of her hus- 
band. After dinner, tea is once more pre- 
sented; indeed, this beverage seems indis- 
pensable to the Tartars; they affirm that it 
is absolutely necessary to drink it, in order 
to facilitate digestion after their meals, and 
Dr. Fouks states that they eat three times as 
much as the Russians. Having partaken a 
third time of tea to her heart’s content, our 
Tartar lady then enjoys anap. On awaking, 
she sumetimes takes it into her head to go 
and pay a visit to some female friend; for 
this purpose she changes the dress she wore 
in the morning for a still more expensive one; 
she then gets into a square prison-like two- 
horse carriage, and arrives at the house of her 
acquaintance, where, completely buried in 
the thick veils which cover her head and 
face, she makes her way to the apartment of 
her friends, scarcely daring to show the point 
of her nose as she passes along. The Tartar 
women of the richer class do not even enjoy 
the privilege of breathing the fresh air. They 
dare not go into their small gardens without 
covering themselves from head to foot, lest 
they should meet one of their male relations 
living in the same house! They hardly dare 
to look from their windows into the street, 

st they should be seen by some passer-by. 
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Such is the life of the higher class of Tartar 
women. Monotonous and tedious as it is, 
they do not, however complain, nor even find 
it painful; on the contrary, they look upon 
the mode of living among European women 
as sinful in the extreme. They believe that 
a European female will never go to heaven, 
and give thanks to God that he created them 
Mohammedans! 

In addition to the usual branches of man- 
ufacture, Kazan has some which are peculiar 
to itself. One is the preparation and stain- 
ing of Russia-leather, a business in which 
the Tartars are particularly expert; and an- 
other, the making of a particular kind of 
soap, called muclo, which, cut into small 
pieces, and packed in boxes, is sent all over 
Russia. The town is well situated for a 
transit trade, carrying the manufactures of 
Europe north and east into Asia, and barter- 
ing them for the peculiar productions of those 
regions, In this way, particularly by the 
trade in furs and tea, many of its merchants 
are said to have accumulated great wealth. 

Kazan annually undergoes an extraordi- 
nary change, about the last of April, owing 
to the inundation of the Volga, which, swol- 
len by the vast quantity of melted snow 
pouring into its channel, overflows its banks, 
discharging its waters in every direction over 
the level plains in its vicinity. The inunda- 
tion in the neighborhood of the city often 
covers a space of from twenty to thirty miles. 
Although travellers suffer no small degree of 
inconvenience from this flood, the inhabi- 


_tants of the banks of the Volga derive from 


it considerable advantages. 


THE PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR. 


Sailing in tropical waters, one encounters 
myriads of small animals floating on the 
“waves, similar to that represented in the en- 
graving, which are the Physalia of the nat- 
uralist, and the Portuguese Man-of-war, of 
the sailor. The projection above the water 
is less than the size of the hand, and from the 
deck of a vessel, this seems to be thin, like a 
sail, and trimmed in such a manner as toe 
bring the little sailor upon the wind all the 
time. They present a very interesting ap- 
pearance, and the curious find an abundant 
field for study, as the vessel ploughs its way 
through the fleets of them that cross its track. 
They are distinguished by beautiful colors, 


and in the night yield a pale phosporescent 
light. When taken out of the water the tints 
rapidly change, and its sail is lowered, or its 
inflation ceases, and nothing is left of the 
showy little craft, but a mass of tentacles and 
a mere lump of what was the body. The 
bag or sail is fringed around the edges, afid is 
of beautiful light blue color, with occasional 
streaks of sea» green tinged with crimson. 
When out of water it should not be touched 
with the hand, as it has power of numbing 
or stinging, in a manner to cause great pain. 
This power appears to reside in its tentacles, 
of which a large bunch hangs from the under 
surface, some of them several feet in length, 


from the size of a hair upwards to considera- 
ble size. The larger seems to consist of a 
chain of globules, filled with an extremely 
acrid fluid, in color a, beautiful crimson. 


With regard to the effect of the Physalia upon 
human organism, one who experienced it 
thus writes: “ On taking hold of the animal, 
it raised its tentacula and stung me on the 
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Elder Brewster's Chair. 


second and third finger. The sensation at 
first was similar to that produced by the net- 
tle, and before a few minutes had elapsed, a 
violent aching pain succeeded, affecting most 
seriously the joints of the fingers. On cold 
water being applied, it was found rather to 
increase than diminish the effect. In half an 
hour the forearm and elbow were extremely 
pained, and the result gradually extending it- 
self to the shoulder and chest impeded the 
breathing. These symptoms continued for 
about half an hour, when they gradually 
abated, but the arm was benumbed until the 
next day.” 

Science places the Portuguese man-of-war 
among the jelly-fishes, the most beautiful and 
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interesting of all the tribes of ocean. All 
dwellers of the water that are not vertebrates 
are called jelly-fish. The well-known phos- 
phorescence of the ocean, already alluded to, 
is in agreat measure due tothe light emitted 
by jelly-fishes, shining like globes of fire, 
sparkling like stars, or diffusing a pale lumin- 
ousness, This is mostremarkable where the - 
water is agitated by a vessel’s keel, and on 
the coast line or amid breakers, where these 
creatures often serve to mark the course of 
the mariner. The Portuguese man-of-war, 
however, is a bold deep-sea wanderer, and he 
has immunity from attack by the fishes, that 
know too well its power to inflict injury. 


ELDER BREWSTER’S CHAIR. 


As Mark Twain said about the Calaveras 
frog, there are no points about this old chair 
that we don’t see in any old chair; indeed, 
we may any day see knocked off at sales of 
old furniture many chaiys a good deal better 
than this, and yet this old rickety affair is 
priceless in value. The same spirit that in- 
spired the young poet to write— 

“T threw myself down on the consecrate sod, 
And kissed the loved spot where my Angeline 

trod,” 

fixes the value of, and inspires interest in this 
old chair. This unites the present with the 
past, and restores the beginning of things. 
The insensate wood is eloquent with remi- 
niscences of the long-ago, and if we havea 
ready fancy, we weave incidents and scenes 
out of the stuff that dreams are made of, and 
restore the adventure, the privation and the 
devotion of the Pilgrims. Elder Brewster's 
chair—in the light that streams from Plym- 
outh Rock, the luminous proprieties of which, 
however, must not be taken literally—is re- 
plete with interest, and with the spirit in- 
spired by the reverence that is inherent with 
almost everybody, the one who sits himself 
in it feels in the embrace of its arms as 
though the arms of the venerable elder him- 
self were about him, and is awestruck. 

William Brewster, the ruling elder of the 
minority of Robinson’s church that came in 
the Mayflower, was a man of much character, 
a stanch Puritan, and one well calculated 
to lead an expedition like the one in which 
the Pilgrims embarked. He bore everything 
with patience and fortitude, giving his coun- 


sels— perhaps from this very chair—to 
strengthen his flock, and died at last, after 
but one day’s sickness. He left a library of 
275 books, of which sixty-four were in the 
learned languages. This library also suggests. 


the association of the chair. He did not read 
standing up, that is very certain; and may 
we not fancy him, in his old straight-back 
seat, enjoying an intellectual feast from his 
old black-letter volumes? For many months, 
Thacher says, the devout Elder Brewster 
lived without bread, and chiefly on fish and 
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clams, and yet, with this scanty fare, he, with 
his family, would give thanks that they could 
“suck of the abundance of the seas, and of 
the treasures hid in the sand.” 

Elder Brewster ‘was a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, England, and though firm as rock in 
principle, he was a timid man by nature. 
Though elder of the Pilgrim church, he would 
not be their pastor, though qualified to do so. 
He would simply give them his counsel. He 
was discriminating and pathetic in his dis- 
course, and in the government of the church, 
as ruling elder, he was resolute yet concilia- 
tory. Honorable Francis Baylies says of 
Elder Brewster, “With the most submissive 
patience he bore the novel and trying hard- 
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ships to which his old age was subjected, 
lived abstemiously, and, after having been in 
his youth the companion of ministers of 
state, the representative of his sovereign, fa- 
miliar with the magnificence of courts, and 
the possessor of a fortune sufficient not only 
for the comforts but the elegances of life, 
this humble Puritan labored steadily with his 
own hands in the field for daily subsistence. 
Yet he possessed that happy elasticity of 
mind which cculd accommodate itself to all 
circumstances.” 

The relic of such a man, from association, 
thus becomes invaluable; and to sit in this 
old chair were a privilege grander than it 
would be to sit upon a throne. 


THE HEMIGALE, 


The animal of which we give an engraving 
on this page is worthy of remark on account 
of the oddity of its color, and the manner in 
which the lighter and darker tints of the fur 


are mingled. The color of the Hemigale’s fur 
is grayish-brown, and six or seven large bold 


stripes are arranged saddle-wise upon the 
back, in shape very broad above, and termi- 
nating in a point near the ribs; the bands 
being entirely unconnected with each other. 


\ 


A slender black line runs along the top of the 
head, and a black line extends from the ear 
to the nose on each side of the face, encir- 


, cling the eye in its progress. The nose is 


black. There are some dusky streaks down 


the sides of the neck, which can be more 


plainly seen in aside light. The tail has 
dark spots on its upper surface, and the lat- 
ter half is black. The Greek name Hemigale 
signifies Semi-weasel.” 
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_ “With what Measure ye Mete.” 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


PART FIFTH. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DELILAH. 
\ S the winter came on, Mr. Wilbraham 


appeared to be breaking down some-' 


what. His son’s misdemeanor had 
shaken him a good deal. When he had par- 
tially recovered from that shock, a new trou- 
ble arose—the latter on his wife’s account. 
He had given her a dashing turnout, and it 
was really a fine sight to see her riding out. 
She managed her horses splendidly. Then 
she never looked so well as when driving. So 
it was but natural that she should frequently 
indulge in that pastime. 

One day, early in winter, she did not re- 
turn until alate hour. It was past eleven 
when her handsome barouche rolled briskly 
over the now frozen ground of the carriage- 

ay. 
we What made you so late? I was getting 
alarmed about you,” said Mr. Wilbraham, 
meeting his wife at the door. 


“Something about the carriage gave way. 


I had to stop and have it repaired.” 

“ Where did you stop?” 

“At the Lansing House. I have been to 
Bridgenorth, O, there are some parcels in 
the carriage. I hope Mike will attend to 
bringing them in.” 

Mr. Wilbraham volunteered to instruct 
Mike, and thought no more about the circum- 
stance until the next day, when he had oc- 
casion to go to Sullivan, having business to 
transact with a gentleman of the name of 
Bosworth. After their negotiations were 
concluded, Mr. Bosworth spoke of having 


scen Mrs, Wilbrabam in town the day before. 
“A splendid whip your wife is,” said the 


gentleman, “and those bays are well worth 
the driving. I don’t believe there is a man 
in the county who could handle them better 
than Mrs, Wilbraham did in our streets yes- 


terday.” 
“Yesterday?” returned Mr, Wilbraham. 


“You must be mistaken. My wife went to 
Bridgenorth yesterday.” 


“She had a deuce of a drive then, for I cer- 
tainly saw her here as early in the day as 
ten o’clock, and again about four. There 
was some gentleman riding with her the last 
time I saw her.” 

Though convinced that the man must be 
in error, something restrained Mr. Wilbra- 
ham feom pushing the subject further. He 
could not entirely forget it, however, and 
that night, while eating a late supper, re- 
marked to his wife: 

“Mr. Bosworth says he saw you in Sullivan 
yesterday.” 

Glancing up as he spoke, he saw that her 
face became suddenly mottled, like a piece of 
marbled paper. She got herself quickly un- 
der control, however, and replied with a firm 
voice: 

“Mr. Bosworth was mistaken. It must 


have been the day before yesterday that he 
saw me.” 


That might easily have been. Mr. Wilbra- 
ham would have thought no more about it 


if it had not been for his wife’s sudden’ 


change of countenance on hearing his re- 
mark. He thought of asking what gentle- 
man was riding with her, but could not bring 
himself to put the question. It would make 
him appear suspicious, he thought, and he 
was not yet ready to avow himself so. He 
took an opportunity, however, to examine 
her barouche, and could not see where it had 
been repaired. Mrs. Wilbraham happened to 
come out to the carriage-house while he was 
thus oceupied. 7 

“Where did you say the carriage was 
broken the day you went to Bridgenorth ?” 
he asked. 


“ One of the springs gave way,” was the re- 
ply, after a moment’s hesitation. 

Mr. Wilbraham looked at the springs very 
closely. 

“It was very well mended,” he remarked. 


In fact, he had seen no signs of its having 
been mended at all, 


- The whole affair left upon his mind the 


impression of something hidden, and it wor- 
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ried him a good deal. There was no reason 
that he knew of for connecting it with the 
rumodrs which had once been rife about Mrs. 
Colbraith, Yet in spite of himself he found 
that he was continually doing so, and groping 
darkly for a connecting link between the one 
and the other. 

That link was soon supplied. Making a 
journey to Boston, not long afterwards, he 


- went into a theatre on the evening following 


his arrival. Just in front of him, yet so 
much to the left as to give a fair side view of 
his face, sat a man who attracted Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s attention. The face, not at all pre- 
possessing, was that of a middle-aged man. 
The beard was heavy and jetty, prabably 
dyed. In figure the man was somewhat 
obese, and had a stout thick neck. Judging 
from the play of his features, as the represen- 
tation progressed, Mr. Wilbraham guessed 


him to be in sympathy with villany rather . 


than virtue. By-and-by, in one of the pauses 
between the acts, he was joined by a com- 
rade, apparently, whom Mr. Wilbraham re- 
membered to have seen: before. We know 
the new-comer as Dan Secker, though Mr. 
Wilbraham did not. 

Secker gave his companion a jovial punch 
of the shoulder. 

“T’d as soon have thought to see Mrs. Par- 
tington’s son Ike in the very body, as you 
here, Priestley,” he said. “When did you 
get back from Sullivan ?” 

“Last night.” 

“Anything the matter up in those regions ?” 

“Nothing serious. The old Rip Van Wil— 
no, Winkle—showed signs of getting one cor- 
ner of his eye open. We concluded that a 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, might 
be good for his complaint. I’ve a tender spot 
in my heart, you see, Dan, and would sooner 
suffer almost any personal inconvenience 
than curtail Rip Van’s peaceful slumbers.” 

“Tl bet you would. Colly gave you the 
wink, I suppose. She has feathered her nest 
pretty well, hasn’t she ?” 

“It appears so, Slate seems to be a pay- 
ing business. She always was fond of it, I 
remember. Used to buy slate-pencils by the 
dozen and eat them. It’s quite a coincidence, 
isn’t it?” 

Mr. Wilbraham leaned forward, and, in a 
voice that had the crack of a lighted torpedo, 
demanded: 

“Who is this Colly you are speaking of ?” 

“Gad, Priestley! it’s Wilbraham,” volun- 
teered Secker,with a disagreeable half snicker. 
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“Wilbraham? I don’t think I ever heard 
that name before,’ drawled Priestley, in a 
well-controlled voice. 

“ No—come to think of it, I don’t suppose 
you ever did. You didn’t extend your trav- 
els to Eastberg, I believe.” 

“Not I. Greater attractions elsewhere. 
If this man—Wilbraham, did you call his 
name ?—can prove that he has any right to 
pry into my affairs, maybe I'll answer his 
question then.” 

Mr. Wilbraham reflected. After all, they 
might not have meant his wife. In that case 
he would find himself very disagreeably 
placed by proclaiming his suspicions. To 
hope for any explanation from these men was 
quite useless in any event. 

“T may have been mistaken,” he said, pres- 
ently. “If L was, pray consider that I ask 
your pardon.” 

“All right. ‘The best of folks make mis- 
takes sometimes. My wife doeS,’ as some 
deuced fellow or other said. Dan, haven't 
we had about enough of this? Seems to me 
this play is dayvilish slow.” 

“Slow as a forty snail-power. I’ve had 
enough of it, if you have.” 

Without waiting for further parley the two 
worthies left the place. Mr. Wilbraham felt 
strongly tempted to follow and wring the 
truth out of them by main force, but he had 
sense enough left to warn him that that 
would not be an easy thing todo. Though 
silenced, that gentleman was far from being 
convinced. He had got what is popularly 
known as a flea in his ear, A very active 
tormenting flea it was, too. The more he 
thought upon what he had heard the more 
galling it became. Taken in connection with 
the circumstances which had previously ap- 
peared to him suspicious, it was almost over- 
whelming. 

He had intended to remain two or three 
days longer in Boston, but he found himself 
utterly incapacitated for business. The next 
morning, therefore, he took the first train for 
Eastberg, and reached home toward evening 
of the same day. His wife was out driving, 
but Agatha greeted him affectionately, al- 
though his worn and weary look brought an 
anxious expression to her face. 

“ You are not sick, papa?” she said. 

“No, a little tired, that is all.” 

“Then,” with a glad ring in her voice, “I 
have news that I think will rest you. 1 have 
had a letter from Victor. No, papa,” in re- 

ply to a warning gesture, “ I have not forgot- 
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ten that you desired not to hear his name 
mentioned again, but that was because you 
thought he took the money, which he never 
did, papa. He borrowed eight hundred dol- 
lars from Uncle Mallory when he went from 
here, and he is working hard to pay it back 
again. He isin a machine-shop in Spring- 
field, and he writes that he begins to think 
he has quite a genius for mechanics.” 

“That is his story. I don’t believe it,’ Mr. 
Wilbraham affirmed, after turning it over in 
his mind for a moment, 

“ Now, papa, I think you are unjust to Vic- 
tor,” urged Agatha. 

“ You say he never took the money. How, 
then, will you account for its loss, and the 
condemning circumstances connecting the 
theft with his flight?” 

Agatha had not thought of that. Victor's 
bare assertion that he had borrowed the 
amount needed to pay his debts was enough 
for her. She had believed it would convince 
her father too, and ‘her disappointment that 
it did not was intense. For several moments 
she was unable to command her voice to 
speak; at last she said: 

“Perhaps Vie could explain a part, or all 
of those circumstances. It will, at least, be 
easy to prove the truth or falsity of the state- 
ments in his letter, which you say you do not 
believe. If you are willing, I am going to 
Uncle Mallory’s to-morrow, and then to 
Springfield to see Vic.’ 

“You can go, if you like, but if you find 
his statements true, it will prove nothing 
about the money. My advice is that you stay 
at home. Still, as I said, you can go, if you 
like.” 

“For once, if you will forgive me, I must 
disregard your advice. I cannot forget that 
Victor is my brother.” 

“Tf you are determined to go, you had bet- 
ter wait until Thursday. I shall have to send 
Aaron to Boston then. I did not quite finish 
my business when I was there; so you cana 
go with him the most of the way.” 

“Then I will wait,’ assented Agatha, glad 
that she could take her father’s advice in the 
smaller, though she could not in the greater 
matter. 

Mrs. Wilbraham did not come home. that 
night. She had gone to visit a friend in 
Bridgenorth, Aaron believed. 

The following morning Mr. Wilbraham or- 
dered his horse harnessed, and rode to Sulli- 
van. He went first to Mr. Bosworth, with 
whom he talked business for a while, then 
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asked carelessly whether a man by the name 
of Priestley had been stopping around there 
lately. Mr. Bosworth had no knowledge of 
such a person. Next, Mr. Wilbraham went 
to the different hotels in the place and exam- 
ined their registers, but did not find the name 
he was looking for. 

“The miscreant must have been here un- 
der an assumed name,” thought the investi- 
gator, rubbing his brow and considering what 
was to be done next. He was not mich of a 
detective. Besides, he feared to compromise 
his wife by pushing inquiries openly. Conse- 
quently, at the end of the day he returned 
no wiser than he went. Mrs. Wilbraham’s 
handsome cutter with the bays attached was 
Standing at the door, having just been driven 
in apparently. Mr. Wilbraham drove in bya 
less used way, gave his horse in charge to 
Mike, and entered the house by a side door. 
He found his wife in her boudoir, warming 
herself at the register and reading a letter. 
She started and slipped the sheet into her 
pocket on seeing him. 

“Give me that letter!’ commanded Mr. 
Wilbraham, in an excited manner. 

He believed that at last he was coming to 
something decisive, and every nerve was at 
its utmost tension. 

“Whom do you think you are speaking 
to?” coolly demanded his wife. 

“Tam not to be trifled with. This has 
gone far enough. The letter! I want the 
letter!” 

“ You have a pleasant way of asking for it.” 

“Will you give it to me, I say?” 

“Certainly. I have two or three others in 
my desk that I received while you were away. 
Shall I give you those also?” 

She reached him a letter drawn from her 
pocket as she spoke. It was from her milli- 
ner, asking for information about the trim- 
mings to be used for a bonnet. 

“Do you want the others now?” his wife 
asked, tauntingly, when. he had read it; “or 
perhaps you would like the key to my desk. 
Here it is. I believe it is customary, too, with 
the domestic spy or tyrant to keep an eye 
upon his wife’s accounts. My books are in 
my dressing-room, in the upper drawer of my 
bureau. Shall I give you the key?” 

“ No.” 

“No? Then I shall beg leave to consider 
you but illy fitted for the role you have as- 
sumed. Perhaps you will have the goodness 
to pick up my letter, if you have done with 
it. You see you Have thrown it an the floor.” 
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He raised the half sheet and gave it to her, 
receiving a taunting “Thank you,” for his 
trouble. The tone of her acknowledgement 
stung him. 

“ Madam,” he said, severely, “I believe you 
are a very good actress, but I am on the trail 
of your secret. If I live I will hunt it down.” 

The woman’s face blanched to an icy 
whiteness. 

“Tt pleases you to deal in mysteries to- 
night,” she said, in a quailing voice. “Has 
some fiendish Iago been trying to possess 
your mind with doubt of me?” 

“It was Diomed, rather, I believe. Do you 
know a man of the name of Priestley ?” 

No.” 

She looked him steadily in the face, having 
regained command of eye and feature. 

“Why did you lie to me about breaking 
the carriage and going to Bridgenorth ?” 

“T was contriving a Christmas present for 
you at Sullivan, and feared you would find 
me out. It is a dressing-gown and slippers. 
I did not mean to give them to you until to- 
morrow, but it is no matter, I suppose.” 

She brought out from her dressing-room, 
thereupon, an elegant cashmere robe, and a 
pair of slippers embroidered in beads and 
worsted. Mr. Wilbraham began to feel 
ashamed of his suspicions. ’ 

“ Perhaps I have been too hasty,” he said, 
hesitatingly. “Thank you for your present.” 

“Yet,” said his wife, with mournful pathos, 
“you do not trust me. In some way I have 
forfeited your good opinion.” 

With its pathos, her voice had an intona- 
tion of tenderness. She came nearer to him 
and laid her hand upon his. He began to 
feel anew the subtle fascination which she 
had always held over him. His anger melted 
away like ice in dogdays, and like a ghost 
when 


“The glowworm shows the matin to be near, 
And ’gins to palo his uneffectual fire,” 


the husband’s suspicions vanished. 

“ Forgive me, Alluah,” he entreated. 

“Ah, now we are friends again, and Eve’s 
paradise is regained,” rejoined the woman, 
folding her arms around him. So they were 
reconciled. 

And all the while this tender wife—this 
Eve boasting of her paradise regained—had 
in her pocket a letter running thus: 


“Look out for breakers. Rip Van W—— 
sat near Dan and me at the theatre last 
night, and heard us talking about my reason 
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for leaving Sullivan. Nothing was spoken 
out, but Rip has got the very d—1 of suspi- 
cion on board of his craft. So you will need 
to steer warily. I send you an exact tran- 
script of what we all said, that you may di- 
rect your course accordingly.” 

Then followed a report of their conversa- 
tion at the theatre, with a ribald gibe or two 
in closing, and the signature 8S. P. This pre- 
cious document Mrs. Wilbraham looked over 
once more when she was left alone, then 
hearing her husband returning, she slipped it 
hastily into her writing-desk. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AGATHA’S JOURNEY. 


THat was Wednesday. On Thursday 
Agatha, accompanied by Aaron Colbraith, set 


-off for Lawrence, whither her uncle had re- 


moved since her last visit at his house. 

There was a sting in the morning air. 
The sun made poor work ‘of shining through 
an atmosphere of frost, and before noon gave 
up the effort in disgust. It was one of those 
days when it is really exasperating to find 
that the mercury indicates a point a few de- 
grees above zero, while we are positively cer- 
tain that it ought to drop several degrees be- 
low—a day to make those whom necessity 
calls abroad hug their outer garments closely 
about them, though the cold being of that 
penetrating sort that pays little respect to 
thickness of attire, goes straight through 
the person, seeming to seek out the very 
heart. 

Our travellers were fortunate enough to 
secure a seat near the stove, so that they did 
not suffer material discomfort from the frosty 
atmosphere when they were on board the 
train. Aaron proved to be an excellent trav- 
elling companion. Attentive, yet not offi- 
ciously so; a ready talker when there was 
anything to talk about, and equally apt at si- 
lence when there was not; rather striking in 
looks, if not exactly handsome, with the air 
and manners of a cultivated gentleman; and, 
above all, so thoughtful of her comfort in all 
things. Agatha was not insensible, moreover, 
to the fact that certain chattering young la- 
dies in their vicinity regarded him approv- 
ingly, and was as much amused as annoyed 
by the conjectures she overheard them haz- 
arding as to the probable relations between 
Aaron and herself. 

“TI guess they are brother and sister,” said 
one. 
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“Nonsense. More likely they are lovers,” 
was the rejoinder. 

“ Not affectionate enough for that.” 

“ Well-bred lovers are not in the habit of 
parading their tenderness before a gaping 
public. I am positive they are lovers.” 

Aaron looked up at Agatha with an amused 
smile. 

“Which is right?” he asked,in as lowa 
tone as the clatter of machinery would per- 
mit to be audible. 

“T don’t think either is entitled to distinc- 
tion for great discrimination,” replied Agatha. 

“One is not, at least, but I should like to 
believe that the other is not so entirely wrong. 
Would it be very difficult, do’ you think, for 
you to consider me as your lover?” 

“T think it would,” replied Agatha, frankly. 

“ Do you dislike me so much, then ?” 

“No, it is not that.. I believe I rather like 
you; but—” 

“Then, if you please, I will not quite de- 
spair; and just now I will not tire you by 
urging the subject further. See, it is begin- 
ning to snow. The next station is Lawrence, 
is it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

They were not long in reaching it. The 
snow was coming down blindingly as Aaron 
helped Agatha to the platform and engaged 
a hack for her. 

“T have a great mind not to go on to Bos- 
ton in this train,” he said. “I don’t like to 
leave you urftil I see you safe at your uncle’s.” 

“There is not the least necessity for your 
waiting here. In fifteen minutes you may 
be just as sure of my being safe with my 
friends, as if you had seen me to the door.” 

“Good-by, then. I’m glad it is only fora 
little while.” 

Agatha returned his “good-by,” and en- 
tered the carriage that had been secured for 
her, glad of its shelter from the cold and 
storm. Settling herself upon its cushions, 
her thoughts turned naturally upon her late 
travelling companion, and the question with 
which he had surprised her. Would it really 
be impossible, she wondered, for her to accept 
him as a lover? Such an occurrence, she 
believed, would give her father the greatest 
pleasure, and it was probable that she liked 
Aaron ag well as she would ever like any one, 
now that— And here the carriage stopped, 
and Agatha having alighted began looking 
for her porte-monnaie in order to pay the 
driver. It appeared, however, that she had 
no such article about her.- Her pocket had 
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been picked, and she was moneyless. This 

fact she communicated to the driver, adding 

that luckily she would be among friends, and 

that he should have his pay as soon as she 

had spoken to Mr. Mallory. Mounting the. 
steps then, she rang, and after some delay 

the door was opened by a decent looking col- 

ored woman. 

“Ts Mr. Mallory in?” asked Agatha, eagerly. 

“ Dere aint nobody in but me and ’Tuseleh. 
De rest of de family dey’s trabbling for dere 
health down South.” 

“Are there none of the old servants here?” 

“Only me and Tuseleh, and we aint so old 
as might be, ’siderin’ his name, and me being 
his wife.” 

“Tam Agatha Wilbraham. Mr. Mallory is 
my uncle. I have had my pocket picked, 
and have no money to pay for the hack that 
brought me here,” explained the girl, who 
was growing rather anxious. 

“You git out. We do’ wan’ no umposters 
heah.” 

“But I am no impostor,” urged Agatha. _ 

“ You tell dat to de m’rinos,” retorted the 
servant, shutting the door in Agatha’s face. 
The latter in great perplexity turned to the 
waiting hackman. 

“You have heard ?” she said. 

Yes.” 

“What am I to do?” 

The man appeared to be plunged in deep 
thought, from which he emerged presently 
to reply, “1 give it up.” 

If it had been a conundrum Agatha would 
have given it up too with the greatest pleas- 
ure. As it was not, she bent her mind to 
considering it most intently. 

“Do you know,” she asked, presently, 
“ whether the Rev. Mr. Colladay still lives in 
Lawrence?” 

“Yes, he does. I took a fare to his house 
yesterday.” 

Agatha remembered having met this gen- 
tleman once at Mr. Leonardson’s, She knew 
no one else in Lawrence. So, much as she 
disliked it, she felt obliged to apply to him 
for assistance. The hackman consented to 
take her to the clergyman’s house, It was, 
however, with feelings of shrinking from the 
interview, and a half wish that she had not 
come, that she rang the bell on arriving at 
the place. Asking for Mr. Colladay, she sent 
up her name, and was soon met by him so 
cordially that she at once felt herself among 
friends. She hastily told her story. The 
hackman was paid and dismissed, and Agatha 
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ushered up stairs with the assurance that for 
that night, at least, she must regard herself 
as Mrs. Colladay’s guest. It was a pleasant 
sitting-room into'which the tired girl was 
shown, and Mrs. Colladay was just the sort 
of woman to give it a homelike feeling the 
moment one first set foot in it. As she went 
in Agatha had noticed a young man sitting 
in one of the deep windows, but it was grow- 
ing dark, and she did not see who it was. 

“T have the pleasure,” Mr. Calladay ob- 
served, “of assuring you that you are not 
quite so much among strangers as you may 
think. This young man I presume you have 
seen before, Miss Wilbraham.” 

The young man could not do otherwise 
than come forward now. It was Wirt Leon- 
ardson. Agatha was grateful for the friendly 
twilight which she hoped hid her burning 
cheeks. It was her first meeting with Wirt 
since she had believed herself to have cause 
of offence against him, but she could not 
quite ignore him now. She contrived, how- 
ever, to make her greeting convey to him 
‘that it was only out of consideration for the 
people whose guest he was, and to whom she 
was under obligation, that she noticed him 
so far. 

To say that Agatha was surprised by this 
encounter would be to express her feeling 
feebly. What troubled her most in regard 
to it was that, despite her indignation at 
Wirt’s baseness, she could not help feeling 
a sort of pleasure in seeing him once more. 
But she took particular heed that nothing of 
this should appear in her treatinent of the 
young man. He felt that the stars were not 
further off than she, though only a-table’s 
length divided them. . 

Once in the evening it happened that for 
a short time they had the sitting-room to 
themselves. Directly, Agatha picked up a 
newspaper and began to read, with the ap- 
pearance of being closely absorbed in a leader 
upon some theological subject. Wirt, in imi- 
tation of her obliviousness of him, stretched 
himself upon a sofa and pretended to take a 
nap. He had always boasted of being able 
to go to sleep in three minutes, and to wake 
when he liked. This Agatha remembered, 
and soon guessed from his breathing that the 
convenient faculty had been put in exercise. 
She laid down her paper then, and half turned 
80 that she could watch his face. Feeling no 
longer the necessity to control her own fea- 
tures, they settled into an expression of min- 
gled pain and tenderness, which Wirt, sud- 
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denly opening his eyes, discerned, and sprang 
quickly to‘her side, 

“Agatha, will you tell me what you were 
thinking of?” he asked, with breathless ea- 
gerness. 

“Of something that Aaron Colbraith said 
to me to-day,” rejoined the girl, turning coldly 
away. 

Wirt mattered something concerning Aaron 
that might have been a blessing, though [ 
doubt it exceedingly. A moment afterward 
Mrs. Colladay came in with a tempting bas- 
ket of fruit. A servant followed with knives, 
plates and napkins, and Mr. Colladay return- 
ing presently from a conference in the study 
with one of his deacons, an hour of cheerful 
talk over their fruit ensued, then it was time 
for retiring. 

In the morning Agatha took leave of her 
friends, thanking them warmly for their hos- 


‘pitality. Wirt had supplied her with what 


money she needed, remarking that her father 
could refund it to him with less trouble than 
to Mr. Colladay. 

“And if you object to receiving a favor from 
me, you may compute the interest to the 
smallest fraction of a mill, and add it to the 
amount when it is paid,’ he added, witha 
bitter smile. 

Agatha accepted the loan, thanking him 
civilly but coldly. When she had taken her 
place in the train she saw Wirt come in and 
seat himself at alittle distance from her. “I 
wonder how far he is going?” she thought, 
and felt a sort of protection from his near- 
ness. 

On they went, past station after station, 
seeing the same waiting crowds—or what 
might have been the same, they were so simi- 
lar—at every depot. Now they were nearing 
Springfield. Now they had arrived there. 
Wirt handed Agatha to the platform and 
offered to procure a carriage for her. 

“That attention you might accept from a 
stranger even,” he said, significantly, in mak- 
ing the offer. 

Agatha hesitantly accepted the attention. 
In general, women, even the most self-reliant, 
find it pleasant to be taken care of, especially 
in public places and among crowds. There 
was a little less coldness than she had shown 
him hitherto in Agatha’s “ Thank you,” for 
this last civility. She half wished that he 
would offer to accompany her to the machine- 
shop, whither she was going to look for Vic- 
tor. Then she recollected that Wirt had 
spoken her name slanderously, and taxed her- . 
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self with want of dignity and self-respect, in 
feeling anything but hot anger towards him. 

Her expedition, it soon appeared, was fated 
to be an unlucky one, in respect, at least, of 
the purpose for which it was undertaken. 
Her uncle’s absence from home was the first 
headflaw, and she now failed to find Victor. 
Even his name was unknown in the shop 
where she had expected to meet him. Agatha 
now remembered that he had asked her, in 
writing to him, to address to the number of 
his box, without using any name. She re- 
membered the number, and going to the post- 
office, learned that this box belonged to a 
young man of the name of Abram Wild. 

“That must be Victor. He has taken an 
assumed name,” she inferred. 

Returning to the shop she inquired for 
Abram Wild. He, it appeared, was a work- 
man in the establishment, but had left the 
place the previous day. It was not known 
where he had gone, nor when he would re- 
turn. He bore a good character, and had 
worked well when he first came. Lately he 
had been less punctual at his tasks. His 
boarding-place was unknown. That was the 
extent of the information gained. Agatha 
felt keen disappointment. She had hoped so 
much from this expedition. To return home 
with not a single duubt removed was dis- 
heartening in the extreme. It was all that 
was left for her, however. She stayed ata 
hotel that night, and set off the following 
morning. Once more she found Wirt Leon- 
ardson in the same car with herself. 

“He watches me afar off,” she thought, 
“just as that Hebrew sister did her brother 
who was hidden in the bulrushes.” 

A certain warmth of feeling came with the 
thought, which, if he had ventured to ap- 
proach nearer, might have insured him for- 
giveness for forgetting her assurance that 
they must meet ‘henceforth as strangers. 
But again came the recollection of that 
which she was constantly in danger of forget- 
ting, and again she hardened her heart to-* 
ward him. 

By-and-by two men entered the car in a 
hilarious condition. One seated himself in 
front of Agatha, the other plumped himself 
down beside her. Both smelled strongly of 
whiskey. They were exceedingly talkative, 
calling each other Dan and Priestley. The 
former tried to draw Agatha into conversa- 
tion, but her icy demeanor checked him in 
that particular. Wirt watched them with a 
Vigilant eye. He saw that Agatha was an- 
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noyed and a little frightened. The men were 
growing more jovial every moment. Wirt 
left his place beside a respectable looking 
elderly lady, and bending over Agatha’s 
shoulder, inquired, in a low tone: 

“Would you prefer to exchange seats with 
me?” 

“O, thank you,” replied Agatha, with in- 
tense relief; and proceeded to make the 
change at once. 

“T’d rather have the lady, blast you!” said 
Secker, when Wirt had taken Agatha’s place. 

“TI dare say. But we can’t always have our 
preferences indulged,” returned the young 
man, coolly. . 

“That’s so. If it wasn’t, the hangman’s 
card would be a superfluity, wouldn’t it, 
Priestley?” rejoined the worthy, giving his 
comrade a poke in the side. 

To this the other responded in choice slang. 
Wirt listened to their jargon until it became 
insufferable, then strolled off into another 
car. At Sullivan the two cronies left the 
train. Wirt did not approach Agatha again, 
except to see her supplied with a carriage at 
Eastberg, for she had not been expected home 
so soon, and none had been sent for her. It 
was not long before the lights from the slate 
house flashed out a welcome for her. And so 
the journey from which she had hoped so 
much was ended. 

“Did you see him?” questioned Mr. Wil- 
braham, with suppressed imterest, but Agatha 
fancied that his eyes looked hungry for good 
news of his son. 

“ He was not there,” replied Agatha wear- 
ily, and proceeded to give an account of her 
journey from the time she reached Lawrence 
—not forgetting the fact of her indebtedness 
to Wirt Leonardson. 

“ Wirt Leonardson? I wonder you could 
have consented to be indebted to him,” inter- 
posed Mrs, Wilbraham, suavely. 

“T could not well do otherwise. I should 
like the debt to be repaid immediately. You 
will not forget it, papa?” 

“Certainly not. So Victor Has taken 
another name. He did well inthat. Well, 
we will trouble ourselves no more about him.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AARON GOES A WOOING. 

AFTER that journey, foster it as she would, 
Agatha’s indignation against Wirt Leonard- 
son was on the wane. She remembered his 
care, the annoyances from which he had 
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saved her, his delicate avoidance of intrusion, 
and felt deep down in her heart, that he could 
never have spoken basely of her—felt further 
that he loved her, and began to think of possi- 
ble explanations in the future, to be crowned, 
it might be, with reconciliation, which in 
turn might lead on to happiness unutterable. 

She would take no steps to bring it about. 
For this she was too proud. But she trusted 
that Fate would show herself kind, and ac- 
complish that which in her own imagination 
was always happening. 

All this was far from favorable to Aaron’s 
suit, but he bided his time in patience. 

One slay, it was midwinter now, there came 
to Agatha’s ears a report which seemed to 
freeze into her very soul. It was concerning 
her late journey. ‘Wirt Leonardson’s name 


was connected with it, and the vile story was 


clearly traceable to his lips. Agatha heard it 
first from one of the quarrymen’s wives, to 
whom she had shown kindness, and who 
“thought Miss Agatha ought to know what 
stuff there was a going.” 

It was at the hamlet that Agatha listened 
to the sickening recital. It seemed to her 
that she would never have strength to reach 
home afterward. She did, however, but with 
a white, wretched face that was piteous to 
see. She met Aaron in the hall. He gave 
one glance into her face, then took both her 
hands and led her into the parlor. 

“ Let me be your friend, Agatha. Tell me 
what it is—or—God pity us. I believe that I 
can guess. Somebody has been telling you.” 

“Yes,” assented Agatha, in a hard dry 
tone. “ Of course I was the last one to hear 
it.” 

“TI hoped you would not hear it at all. O 
my love—O my darling. Is there nothing I 
can do to lessen your pain? Listen to me. 


“There is.a way in which people’s mouths may 


be stopped. It is by—yet I cannot bear that 
you should think I presume upon your sor- 
row. I think I hardly know what I am say- 
ing. I only know that I would die to save 
you from pain.” 

“Thank you, Aaron.” 

“No, don’t thank me. It is too conven- 
tional. Or, at least, the tone in which you 
speak it is suggestive of an immense distance 
between us, which I would that you might 
be able to bridge over with a word in answer 
to a question that I have long wished to ask 
you, but did not dare. The word is ‘ yes, and 
the question, ‘ will you marry me?’” 

“T have always supposed that you loved 


Grace Leonardson,” replied Agatha, her color 
kindling at the name. 

A faint red crossed the young man’s face, 
like a cloud flying athwart the moon’s dise. 

“T will not deny,” he replied, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “that at ong time Grace in- 
terested me. It was a boyish passion. All 
young men have such experiences. The love 
that I have given you is something different. 
It cannot fail to be the controlling power of 
my life, whatever your answer may be. But 
I think you will not refuse me. Your father 
thinks well of me. He knows about—about 
what you have heard to-day, and it is his wish 
to see you my wife.” 

“I believe you are very generous, Aaron, 
but Ido not love you. Forgive me if this 
avowal pains you.” 

“ It does pain me, and—yes—I forgive you,” 
said the young man, getting up and then seat- 
‘ing himself again, his hand pressed firmly 
against his forehead, his nether lip held tight 
between his teeth. His appearance gave 
Agatha the impression of a caged lion, which 
if following the impulses of its wild nature, 
would foam and rage in its pain, and dash 
itself against the bars that held it, but obedi- 
ent to the firm mastery of its keeper—whose 
violence is restrained from breaking forth. 
As it is impossible not to feel a certain ad- 
miration for the lion-tamer, so Agatha could 
not help feeling that there was a sort of gran- 
deur in this young man’s power of ‘elf-mas- 
tery, and therewith came the wish that she 
could spare him the pain ofits exercise, 
Moved by a sudden impulse, she went to him 
and laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Agatha,” he exclaimed with sudden vivac- 
ity, and then in a changed tone, full of 
pathos—“ but no, I see how it is. You have 
not come to bid me hope, but oily to say that 
you pity me.” 

“T do bid you hope. My life is not with- 
out its dead past, but it shall be left to bury 
its dead. It shall not taint and blight my fu- 
-ture,” she declared, with growing excitement. 
“Tf I had, by any act of my own, abated one 
morsel of that respect which is due to true 
womanliness, I would sooner die than accept 
your generosity. As it is, since you desire my 
love, I will love you, and may God help me as 
I am true to you.” 

But when he sought to take her in his arms 
she retreated. 

“Not now, Aaron,” she said. “I have de- 
clared that I will love you, and I will. Let 
that content you for to-day.” 


| | 
| 


“With what Measure ye Mete.” 


“Content me? It makes me supremely 
blest.” 

She looked at him steadily a moment as if 
weighing his words, then quickly gave him 
her hand, withdrew it as quickly when he 
would have raised it to his lips, turned and 
escaped from the room. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FOUND OUT—“ WITH WHAT MEASURE YE 
METE.” 


AFTER the reconciliation with his wife, 
Mr. Wilbraham resolutely put away all 
thoughts of suspicion, likening himself unto 
Messrs, Ford and Page in the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, for the part he had acted, and 
declaring that he would thereafter 


“Rather suspect the sun with cold, 
Than her with wantonness.” 


In this mind he held,until a new incident 
put him “in his old lunes again,” to quote 
Mrs. Page against Master Ford. There ap- 
peared to be a very good cause, however, for 
Mr. Wilbraham's “lunes.” 

This was after a lapse of some weeks. The 
days were lengthening now, and the midday 
air was genial with suggestions of coming 
spring, but the mornings and evenings still 
owned the supremacy of winter. On a cer- 
tain morning, Mr. Wilbraham announced his 
intention of going to Bridgenorth, but after 
starting changed his mind and his direction 
as well, going to Sullivan instead. His busi- 
ness was with Mr, Bosworth. When it was 
completed, he got in a sunny window of that 
gentleman’s counting-room looking toward 
the street, and chatting upon some matter of 
public interest. 

“There goes a gay buck,’ Mr. Bosworth 
interrupted the conversation to say, as some 
man passed on the opposite sidewalk. Mr. 
Wilbraham looked across and knew the man 
at once. It was Priestley. At the same mo- 
ment Mrs. Wilbraham came dashing by with 
her bays. She also saw the man, and making 
a slight halt, put up three fingers of her right 
hand, to which he responded by raising an 
equal number on his left hand, whereupon 
the woman gave her horse the rein and the 
bays dashed blithely on again. 

Mr. Wilbraham felt the blood run cold 
within him. His wife had lied, then, when 
she said she did not know Priestley. There 
was no doubting that the gesture had been a 
signal on the part of both. What did it 


mean? Suddenly it flashed upon the ques- 
tioner, that on a nearly disused road, about 
a mile from town, there was a house once 
kept as a tavern, but useless for that purpose, 
now that the travel had been transferred toa 
less hilly road. This house was owned by a 
man generally known as “ Three-Fingered 
Dick,” from the fact that he lacked one finger 
from each hand. This, he shrewdly divined, 
explained the gesture. It was an appoint- 
ment. 

Starting to his feet, and struggling might- 
ily for self-control, Mr. Wilbraham said briefly, - 
“T must be off—good day, Bosworth ;” went 
for his horse at a stable hard by and entering 
his sleigh, drove madly through the town, 
and out upon the lonely road just mentioned. 
He could see by the state of the track here 
that no sleigh had passed that day. Half 
way out to the house, there was a disused 
barn. He resolved to wait there and watch. 
The snow was off around the building, so 
that he could drive in without leaving any 
track to excite suspicion. Here he secreted 
himself then, and after waiting perhaps half 
an hour, saw his wife and Priestley riding 
leisurely by, the man with his arm around 
her, and her head down upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Wilbraham was too benumbed to stir; 
or, at first, to think. But soon his brain be- 
gan to be racked with laboring thoughts. 
Should he go on after and confront them? 
Should he strike them down in their shame- 
less security? He felt it in his heart to do 
this, revenging himself thus upon those who 
had so dishonored him. Perhaps they were 
laughing even now at his credulity. 

At that very moment the slumbering Rip 
Van Winkle might be the object of their 
gibes. He gnashed his teeth when he remem- 
bered how, when once awakened, he had been 
lulled to shameful drowsiness again by a lie, 
backed up by a look and tone of tenderness. 
The woman had the craft of Satan himself. 
He wondered, with a kind of savage scorn, 
whether she could not lie him out of his pres- 
ent convictions even. 

“I swear, I believe she will say he is her 
brother, or her uncle, or her great-grand- 
father, and make me swallow down the lie,” 
he thought, in scornful raillery of himself and 
her. 

This brought him to a sudden decision. 
He would go on after them, and surprise 
them together. There should be no time given 
her for exercising her invention. He swung 
open the great barndoor, and went to his 
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“horse’s head to back him out. But a sudden 


gust of wind slammed the door to again, with 
a jarring crash. A loose timber was dis- 
lodged from a scaffold by the shock, and fall- 
ing, struck against him, felling him senseless 
to the floor. How long he lay thus he did 
not know. When consciousness had returned, 
and memory, he had no longer the necessary 
strength or resolution for such an interview 
as he had resolved upon, even if it were not 
too late to effect the surprise he had planned. 
Once more he swung open the great door, 


- fastening it back this time, and, when clear 


of the place, drove straight home. A part of 
the way his senses were in dire confusion, 


but the air, generous of its ozone, stimulated. 


him,so that by the time he had arrived he 
felt much better, physically, while his mental 
torture was proportionally greater. 

He reached home before his wife. For that 
he was well pleased. He strode up to her 
boudoir, meaning to make an examination of 
her papers. Peradventure he might |jght 


upon something that would add strength to 


the already strong case against her. Her desk 


was locked. He hunted for the key, but did 
not find it. He inserted the blade of his 
pocket-knife and wrenched open the lid. 
Then followed a hasty examination of her 
papers. He found the very letter from her 


milliner which she had given him to read, 
when, maddened with suspicion, he demanded 
it from her. The search, however, brought 
to light nothing of importance, until, angry 
and impatient, he flung it down heavily, when 
a false bottom was displaced. Beneath this, 


he found Priestley’s letter of warning, and 


what proved to be a partial diary, covering a 
space of about twenty years, with frequent 
intervals of perhaps six or sometimes even 
twelve months, in which no entry had been 
made. Nevertheless, it gave a, sufficiently 
exact transcript of her life. From it, Mr. Wil- 
brahain gathered that early in her married life 
she had quarrelled with and separated from 
her husband on account of one Dan Secker, 
who, later, was himself supplanted by Tom 
Priestley. It was when deserted as she be- 
lieved by the latter, that she came to East- 
berg. Her marriage with Mr. Wilbraham had 


been clearly one of interest, and she every- 


where expressed contempt for him. The diary 
made mention of two visits from Secker, at 
which large sums had been demanded as hush 
money. The first she hinted at having ex- 
tracted from her husband’s desk. “ It wasn’t 


Vic, then, after all,” groaued Mr. Wilbrabam, 


pausing in his reading. The second time 
Aaron had been able to supply her. It had 
been about six months since she learned that 
Priestley’s desertion of her was not voluntary, 
but had been occasioned by an enforced hid-. 
ing from justice. It appeared that the woman 
had a real affection for this man, the strong- 
est probably of which she was capable. Since 
that time she had been in constant commu- 
nication with him. The diary ended with a 
burlesque. account of her quarrel with her 
husband on Priestley’s account, ridiculing the 
former without stint. 

Such was the record—a maddening one to 
the deceived husband, who had often paused 
in his reading of it to groan aloud. He felt 
that he could easily play Othello’s part, and 
smother his wife, too, with a pillow. 

But presently, into the stormy tempest of 
his thoughts, there came the inquiry, “In 
what am I better than she? Of the same 
wrong which I have guffered from her, was I 
not guilty toward Sue? ‘ With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again,” 
This passage kept recurring to his mind. If 
he sought to escape it by execrations of his 
wife’s baseness, he was headed off by the 
thought of his own guilt, and ever upon the 
heels of that remembrance came like a judg- 
ment against him, this passage, “ With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again.” He had meted out death to Sue. It 
was fitting that-death should be meted out 
to him. What had he tolive for? Revenge? 
If he were sinless himself, he might lift his 
hand against sinners. Now he could not. 


Dishonored, beggared of all that makes home 


blest, a prey to remorse, what could he do 
but die? And still, like a relentless fate that 
haunting passage pursued him. He took a 
pen, wrote it at the bottom of the record he 
had just been reading, signed his name, and 
withdrew to his own room. Here he sat down 
and wrote a letter. It was only a few lines 
to Vic. When he would have written more, 
he found himself unable to command his 
thoughts so far as to put them into intelligible 
sentences. The letter merely stated that, by 
accident, the writer had made a discovery 
which fully aequitted his son of the theft 


that bad been charged upon bim at his 


leaving home; that he—the writer again—en- 
treated forgiveness for his harshness at their 
last interview, and that he was his affection- 
ate father. 

When it was written he mounted his horse, 


and rode to the village to post the letter. On 


returning, he went once more to his room. 
Just as he closed the door, he heard the 
tinkle of bells, and the tramp of his wife’s 
bays in the carriage-drive. A frenzied fire 
came into his eyes. He went to a window 
and looked out. The woman was there, 
handsome, smiling, secure. A loaded pistol 
lay beneath his hand, He took it up and 
pointed it toward her as she stood giving some 
directions to Mike about the horses. But the 
thought of Sue and his infidelity to her-re- 
strained him in the very act of firing. 
“¢With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.’ It was death to Sue. 
Why not to me?” Unhesitatingly he turned 


the weapon against his own heart. Its sharp 
report reached Mrs, Wilbraham’s ears as she 
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ascended the stairs. A guilty terror struck 
through her heart. The sound of the pistol 
was succeeded by a fall. She was too much a 
coward to go immediately to the room whence 
the sound had proceeded, but shot into her 
boudoir. Here her rifled desk, disordered pa- 
pers and journal, lying where he had thrown 
it down, told the whole story. 

“I must get to bim first,” she thought, 
starting up and battling with her cowardice. 
“T must see whether he has taken any meas- 


ures to expose me” 

She went across to his room accordingly. 
He lay where he had fallen, and was quite 
dead. The woman hastily satisfied herselr 
that she had nothing to fear from any papers 
about him, and then gave the alarm. 


Ir was early October, and our party at the 
old country house had broken up’ Uncle 
Sam, May and myself were alone left to go 
gipseying, to enjoy the rfagrant odors of the 


brown pine woods—so healing to weak lungs 
—and feast our eyes on the brilliant land- 
scapes of the Indian summer, when 

Elm and maple, vine and brake, 

Mingling make with tinted foliage 

Gorgeous sunsets in the lake. 


We three had been spending the long hazy 
afternoon on the lake shore, Sam reading 
aloud from the Brownings and George Elliot, 
while we idled or tatted. 

After a long silence, Sam, who had been 
evidently lost in a brown study, suddenly 
looked up and asked, “ What's the day of the 
month, girls ?” 

“Can’t say,” replied May, “for all days 
seem alike here, and it’s just next to impossi- 
ble to keep any account of time.” 

I hazarded—* The 12th ”—-having counted 
on my fingers from last Sunday. 


“Thought so,” ejaculated Sam, “ Twelve 


years ago to-day,” he added, sotto voce, “ just 

such a day too; I fancy I shall enjoy better 

~ Fest during the coming wee hours than I did 
the night of that day.” - 

“Tell us about it,” said May. His face flushed 


With pleasure as he said: “eertainly,” but it 
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assumed a slightly anxious expression as he 
added, “ You will promise not to banter me 
after the story is told ?” 

May and I both promised; so arranging 


himself comfortably on the soft fir carpet that 
covered the bank to the sands of the beach, 
he leaned back against the trunk of the huge 
pine at whose base we were seated, and pull- 
ing the broad brim of his Panama over his 
face, commenced. 


The new Chinese revenue service had just 


been organized under the superintendence of 
Mr. Lay, when I[ applied for a position as an 
inspector in the preventive branch. After 
waiting some weeks in Canton, I was one day 
informed that if I would present myself the 
following morning at the “ Hong Bank,” and . 
answer a few questions, I would in all proba- 
bility receive my commission. At the time 
appointed I was on hand,and having given 
satisfactory evidence of my knowledge of the 
use of small arms and great guns, my various 
certificates of character and seamanship were 
handed me, together with a commission from 


the Chinese government, and I was instruct- 


ed to proceed with the least possible delay to 
take command of an armed chop, lying in 
the river off Custom House Wharf, and in 
company with six tide-waiters who were al- 
ready on board, proceed to a reach of the 


river which was situated back of the island 


on which “Bamboo Town” is built. Bam- 
boo Town, let me explain, is a miserable vil- 


lage just below Whampoa and fourteen miles 
from Canton. It enjoyed the reputation of 
harboring a large assortment of river thieves, 
smugglers and pirates; and the authorities 
had become convinced that that branch of 


the river which ran back of the little island, 


was the channel through which large quanti- 
ties of merchandize and drags were run into 
and out of the conntry without the prelimi- 
nary of passing through the custom house. 
It was to stop this leak that I had been ordered 
to moor my chop there. To facilitate matters 
I was placed in charge of a mandarin fast- 
boat or lorcha, with which I could tow the 
chop to her destination. , 

The lorcha mounted six 24’s, and carried a 
crew of eighty or more men, besides her nu- 
merous officers, all Chinese. With my com- 
mission and other necessary papers in my 
pocket, I pulled off from the Hong Wharf in 
company with my boy, Ah-Mee, and my bag- 
gage, and was soon on board the imperial 
lorcha “ Tai-Kung,” and installed as captain 
protem. As there was no time to be lost, it 
being near noon and the last of the ebb, the 
Tai-Kung got under way at once, and dropped 
down alongside the chop. I found on board 
of her six foreigners of different nationalities ; 
all had been sailors, and all spoke English. 
They seemed a jolly set of fellows, and evi- 
dently regarded their positions as tide-waiters 
good easy berths. 

The chop was large and roomy, and about 
two feet above the water line had broad pole- 
Ways or guards projecting from her sides, 
which terminated at the bows in a large 
platform or landing stage, on which was a 
mounted four-pound swivel gun. Four of the 
same kind were mounted on the flat roof of 
the house which covered the chop’s hull. 
The house, or interior of the chop, was di- 
vided into a large room in the centre for a 
dining-room, two entries leading fore and 
aft from it amidships, on the sides of which 
were the sleeping apartments. In the stern 
Was my room, the bath-room and the cook’s 
galley. Both the exterior and interior were 
scrupulously clean and richly carved, gilded 
and painted with vermilion, green, blue and 
crimson. The hall was built with numerous 
water-tight compartments, the thin bulk- 
heads—which took the place of floor timbers 
and knees—rising to a level with the gunwale. 
The floor, which was composed entirely of 
hatches, was laid on the top edges of the bulk- 
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heads I have just mentioned, and could be 


removed in a moment, leaving the hold open 
and the chop without any deck. While the 
Tai-Kung’s men were getting the moorings 
of the chop I introduced myself to my future 
aids, and read them my commission and 
orders. Ah-Mee in the meanwhile was set- 
ting my room to rights, and forming the ac- 
quaintance of the cook, servants and the boat- 
men, of whom there were ten. 

It being announced that we were away, I 
went on board the Tai-Kung and assumed 
command. There was a leading wind down 
the river; so giving the chop a tow-line, I 
ordered sail made, and wearing, we were soon 
dashing along on our winding way to Wham- 
poa. 

As the tide turned we passed the pagoda of 
old Whampoa, and soon after Whampoa 
Reach and the high ground of Bamboo Town, 


‘avoiding with difficulty the jibbooms or sterns 


of the various merchant vessels anchored 
thereabouts. As we rounded the lower point 
of the island the wind fell light, and the heavy 
lateen sails of the Tai-Kung had to be guyed 
out, while the new flood tide swept us up Sun 
Row Reach towards our anchorage. 

The sun was just sinking to rest below the 
level of the distant paddy-fields, when the 
last ,mooring was made fast, and the Tai- 
Kung cast off to take up her position a little 
below us near the opposite bank. As she 
swung into the stream, and with hardly a 
breath of air to fill her lofty mat sails, glided 
away over the flood I could not help admiring 
her. En passant, the fast-boat or lorcha is 
the triumph of Chinese naval architecture; 
keelless and shallow, sharp forward, with a 
broad round stern, immense beam, flush fore 
and aft—without bulwarks even—her" bright 
decks scarcely two feet above the water line; 
sides scraped and oiled, devoid of paint ex- 
cepting the All-seeing eye that decorates her 
low sharp bows; schooner-rigged, with sails 
that can be made to stand flat as a board, and 
hold every breath of wind; with a heavy 
armament, she once was—and at no distant 
time—the acme of all fighting crafts. I stood 
watching her as she fanned her way across 
and down the Reach, the only vessel in sight, 
when Ah-Mee called me to dinner. 

The mess pleased me very much, and the 
caterer evidently understoud his “ biz.” After 
dinner, the table being cleared, checkers, 
cards and pipes made their appearance, and 
the room assumed a decidedly clublike ap- 


pearance. 


| =| 
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" At eight bells the boatmen were mustered 


and divided into two watches of two each— 
as boat-keepers, the gig pulled six oars—and 
I told them that those not in the boat as 
keepers, when wanted, must take turns in 
manning her. Having dismissed them, I di- 


vided the officers into’ three watches of two 
each. As to myself, I was to be subject to a 
call at any time, day or night. 

The business of the evening over, cards, 
etc., were resumed, and. about 10 P. M., grog 
made its appearance. We took a “nip” all 
round and proceeded to turn in. I had 
scarcely reached my room when Mr. Smith, 
one of the officers, knocked on my door. I at 
once stepped into the entry with—* Anything 
the matter ?” 

“Well, yes,” he said, “the Tai-Kung ap- 
pears to be getting under way, and some 
gongs are being sounded away down the 
reach.”’ 

“Very well,” said I, “man the gig, take 
Ah-Mee with you as interpreter, go on board 
the Tai-Kung and ask why she is moving 
without my orders; also what is the matter 
below.” 

In a moment or two he was off. Lighting 
my pipe I seated myself in a cane smoking- 
chair on the platform, and speculated with 
Mr. Rolfe as to the cause of the disturbance. 
Rolfe, by-the-way, was the officer who in 
company with Smith had the watch. 

In a little while we heard the long meas- 
ured stroke of our gigsmen, and soon after 
the boat shot alongside. Smith said that the 
captain of the Tai-Kung was sending a boat 
to me when he arrived, for permission to move 
lower down the reach, as he had ‘observed 
quite a number of sampans passing and re- 
passing across the mouth of.the reach. While 
he was speaking the fast-boat’s sampan 
wriggled her way up to us, and I sent the re- 
quired permission. Soon after, the Tai-Kung, 
lifting her anchor, dropped noiselessly down 
the reach ‘on the ebb tide, which was now 
running strong—having made at 9 o’clock— 
and when about a mile away anchored again. 
Everything seeming quiet I turned in, but 
resting uneasily was up just after midnight to 
take a look about. I found it a little foggy, 
and could not see the lorcha, but concluded 
‘that when the land breeze made, it would 
lift and be quite clear again. 

A young Dane by the name of Jenkson, 
and a rather hard-looking ticket—a Liverpool 
man, who called himself Simpson, had the 
watch. Mistrusting the latter’s wakefulness, 
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I told them to speak to me at two o'clock and 
once more went to bed; Ah-Mee coiled him- 


self up on a mat beside the door, and we were 
both sound asleep in about a “brace of 
shakes.”” 

“ Brace of shakes?” said May, inquiringly. 
“ Please tell us what a ‘ brace of shakes’ is, 
or are.” 

“Why, Birdie,” said Uncle Sam, “ a brace 
of shakes are two staccato movements of the 
most abbreviated of abbreviated caudal ap- 
pendants, or, in other words, are equivalent 
to two shakes of a lamb’s tail; now don’t in- 
terrupt me again. If I use any slang terms 
you do not understand, just ask Ettie next 
time you'see her and she will explain.” Well, 
‘to resume, I slumbered og till gradually I be- 
came aware that one of my wrists was being 
tightly grasped, and the thumb of that mem- 
ber compressed between the teeth of some 
one, who had remarkably muscular jaws. 
Attempting to withdraw my hand, it was at 
once dropped, and the hushed voice of Ah- 
Mee hissed in my ear’ the dreaded word— 
“ Hoy-tsac!” (pirates), at the same time plac- 
ing his hands on my breast to prevent my 
rising. Instantly my senses were all on the 
alert. It was as still as death inside the chop; 
outside it appeared to be dead calm. I caught 
the sound of a slight rippling swash under the 
guards. It could not be the gig, for she hung 
to an outrigger on the chop’s quarter; yet a 


, boat of some kind must be alongside—one of 


extraordinary length and very low in the 
water, for she did not touch the guards. She 
must also be well manned to remain under 
the guards so noiselessly. As these thoughts 
flashed through my brain, I became con- 
vinced that a snake-boat—that is, a long low 
dug-out or canoe—had made a descent on us, 
and finding all hands asleep had boarded us, 
and were up to some devilish work or other. 
To cry out would be, under the circumstances, 
foolishness, at least, until I was sure that none 
of her rascally crew were inside the chop, 
Grasping my revolver wkich hung by my 
head I attempted to get up, but the boy press- 
ing me back, whispered—* Listen!” Then I 
heard the rustle of some garment against the 
thin partition between my room and the 
entry—it passed and repassed. Inside, sure 
enough. What doing? Now and then the 
floor creaked, and once there was a faint 
splash outside. Were they plundering? Was 
everybody dead? What had happened while 
I had been sleeping? I could restrain my- 
self no longer, but rose with a convulsive 
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bound to my feet and shouted, “ Pirates, boys! 
Pirates ! Look out for them, they're aboard !” 

The cry had scarcely passed my lips, when 
with a dazzling flash and a deafening roar the 
swivel on the bow was discharged point-blank 
through the entry, the grape shot with which 
it was loaded raking and tearing the partitions 
on either side into splinters. Through the 
blinding and suffocating smoke came the cries 
of mortal agony; then my window was dashed 
in, and a lighted fizzing stink-pot* was thrown 
upon my bed. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, I picked it up and tossed it back; then 
rose a Chinese howl, and with a dull red flash 
a dense cloud of sulphurous smoke rolled up. 


It had landed and burst in the snake-boat , 


alongside. Cries of¢ pain, howls, yells, oaths 
and imprecations—in English, Dutch, Span- 
ish and Chinese—mingled with the sharp ex- 
plosions of revolvers, and the reports of mus- 
kets filled the air. Ah-Mee, who had picked 
himself up, found his way to the big war- 
gong that hung against one of the bulk-heads 
of my room, and commenced beating it. That 
sound drowned all others. I stepped forward 
into the entry way, but no deck met my foot 
when it descended outside of my door, aud I 
pitched headlong into the hold on to the 
shoulders, of some one, whq grappled my 
throat with a fierce grip, and shouted in my 
ears, “ Gotts doonder! to der teufel mit you!” 

“Let go!” I replied, half choked. 

“You blasted Dutchman! can’t you tell a 
Yankee from a Chinaman?” 

“Mein Gott! it vas you, capding?” he 
asked, and relaxing his hold, he helped me 
to my feet; fortunately I was neither hurt 
nor sprained. A moment after Ah-Mee— 
gong and all—tumbled in on us, and fora 
moment there was a lull in the storm of 
sounds. Taking advantage of it, I shouted 
that the devils had taken up the deck hatches, 
and I advised everybody to get into the hold, 
keep quiet, and shoot at any one who showed 
at the doors or windows of the chop, con- 
cluding with, “The Tai-Kung must have 
heard this row, and will come to our assist- 
ance before long.” 

Three or four voices answered with a cheer, 
and several with groans. Quiet had hardly 
been restored when a naked figure, peering 
in on us, darkened one of the doorways of 
the dining-room which opened on the guards, 


* An old-fashioned tea-pot of coarse earthen 
ware, filled with damp powder and chemicals. 
bg top is sealed on and the fuse leads through 

nose. 


Quick as a flash, bang! bang! went a couple of 
revolvers, and that heathen Chinee fell for- 
ward into the chop’s hold, and the next world. 

“No. 1’s gone!” shouted Smith. 

“How are you?” I hailed. 

“Got a broken arm, I fancy, captain,” an- 
swered Smith; “but I can fight and shoot, 
for all that.” 

. “Keep up your pluck, and lay low for 
them,” I said. 

After this, silence was the order of the 

night, broken now and then by a groan from 
some of the wounded. 
_ Suddenly we heard the heavy gongs of the 
Tai-Kung, and the choking smoke that filled 
the chop began to eddy about and give place 
to pure air; daylight was breaking, and the 
fresh morning breeze had sprung up.’ 

“By tam! the Tai-Kung voz come!” shout- 


.e4 Van Brock (the officer I had fallen on), 


who had been peering out through the stern, 
and we heard the splash of the lorcha’s 
sweeps. “Blast ’em! now we’ve got ’em!” 
hallooed Smith and Cardoza—the Spaniard 
of my squad, who had tumbled into the same 
compartment with Van Brock, and reexamin- 
ing the caps on his revolver, hummed to 
himself: 

“ El que mata un ladron 

Tiene cien annos de perdon.” * 

Climbing over the bulkheads to the bow, I 
called all forward; three officers, Ah-mee— 
, who had picked up a revolver somewhere— 
"and three boatmen answered to my order. 
Smith said, as he couldn’t climb very well, 
he might as well stay where he was. 

“ Where’s the rest of you?” I demanded. 

My only reply were groaning cries from the 
stern. 

“Done their biz well,” remarked Rolfe; 
“only eight fighting men left out of twenty- 
two.” 

I own I was rather taken aback—to use a 
sailor’s term—but as we were all armed, and 
the Tai-Kung close aboard, I ordered my lit- 
tle squad to follow me, and forthwith scram- 
bled upon the forward platform. Not a pirate 
was to be seen excepting the dead bodies of 
two, stripped to their waists, which were ly- 
ing on the starboard guards; evidence of the 
coolness of some of my command. They had 
slipped away as quietly as they came. 

As the Tai-Kung ranged up alongside and 
dropped her anchor, we greeted her with a 


* He who slays the taker of tin 
Has a thousand yous of pardon, 
And doesn’t really sin.—( translation.) 
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cheer. She replied by a salute with gongs. 
Then we turned our attention to what the 
reckless laziness of one man had ended iy. 

Two Europeans had been killed, Simpson, 
who had probably been officer of the deck 
when the pirates boarded us; we found his 
body in the third compartment from the bow, 
literally mixed with the remnants of the 
large easy-chair, in which he had probably 
been comfortably keeping his watch, fast 
asleep, and with which he had been torn to 
pieces by that charge of giape from the for- 
ward swivel-gun. Also Jenkson, whose body 
we never found. The gig and its keepers 
were also missing. Three more of the boat- 
men, two boys and the cook, lay dead in the 
stern, drilled through with pike wounds and 
grape-shot. One of the boys was dreadfully 
_ burned by a stink-pot, which had exploded 
in the galley ; Smith’s arm was badly sprained, 
but not broken, and two of the boatmen were 
slightly wounded and somewhat bruised by 
splinters. 

. The chop was a complete wreck internally, 
and her stern was badly smashed where the 
grape-shot passed out. The partitions were 
hanging in splinters, and with the roof, were 
blackened by the smoke from the stink-pots. 
All the hatches were gone, and the furniture 
had followed suit. 

After getting the dead and wounded on 
board the Tai-Kung, I despatched her to 
Canton with the news, and a request for 
more men and officers with another chop. 
When she had gone, we passed the remainder 
of the day in a miserable frame of mind, put- 
ting things to rights as best we might, the 
idea of having a pleasant and profitable time 
in the Sun-Kow-Reach having given place to 
thoughts of revenge; that, coupled with the 
fact that we were still in the land of the liv- 
ing, being our only solace. 

To make the chop temporarily inhabitable, 
we employed the time tearing down the par- 
titions and making a deck, washing her out, 
and cleansing the roof, sides and guards from 
the stains of blood and powder; not ex- 
tremely cheering work, as you can imagine. 

To divert my mind as much as possible 
from the mortification I experienced, I joined 
with the rest and worked as hard as any in 
renovating and making repairs. 

Towards night, having done all that we 
could, I sat down to think how I should jus- 
tify myself with the officials at Canton, and 
then for the first. time it struck me that I 
had done a highly imprudent thing in send- 


ing away the Tai-Kang. What was to pre- 
vent the smugglers from making another de- 
scent on us, and in our present crippled con- 
dition, killing every one on board, should we 
not receive reinforcements before night? 
They had probably watched every movement 
from their hiding-places in the paddy-fields 
along the banks of the reach. The more I 
thought about it, the stronger became my 
conviction that we were in great danger of 
being attacked, and a presentiment that we 
should have to fight for our lives before an- 
other morning, filled my mind with many 
ugly thoughts. I aecepted the situation with 
a feeling akin to joy. The idea that Ishould 
have a chance to fight the treacherous ras- 
cals made me quite happy; for fear that my 
officers should not agree with me,I deter- 
mined to keep my own counsel until evening, 

After dinner at six o’clock 1 held a council 
of war, and told Smith and the rest that we 
might have to fight the smugglers again, if 
the Tai-Kung did not arrive shortly. To my 
joy every man seemed delighted with the 
prospect, and we went to work at once load- 
ing the small arms, which we placed ready 
for use on the roof of the chop; we then put 
fresh primings in the swivels—with the ex- 
ception of the one on the landing platform, 
which we left unloaded—and knocked away 
all but one of the ladders that here and there 
led from the guards to the roof. In the 
meantime Ah-Mee—and here let me say, he 
and I had been in many a tight place to- 
gether, and I knew there were few European 
boys who could compare favorably with him 
in coolness and pluck—whom I had placed 
in command of the boatmen, had seen that 
there was a good supply of joss-sticks in the 
slow-match boxes, and arranged the spears, 
and pikes, and some Greek fire-sticks, where 
they would be handy. Warned by my expe- 
rience of last night, I took charge of the big 
gong, and told Ah-Mee and the boatmen if 
they touched it I’d- shoot them; for let me 
explain that the moment a fight or attack 
commences among the Chinese, every one 
who’ can lay hands on a gong beats it with 
might and main; and I have even seen two 
of them in the midst of a sea-fight hammer- 
ing away on one gong, as if the victory and 
their lives depended on the amount of energy 
they expended in making an unearthly din. 

Having finished our preparations, I put 
Smith, who was suffering somewhat from his 
sprained arm, and Ah-Mee on watch, and 
with the rest laid down for forty winks. 
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Shortly after ten I was called by Ah-Mee, 
who said to me: 

“T too muchee ’fraid some piecee hoy-tsac- 
man have got in snake-boat, up top side, not 
far.” From which I inferred he had heard 
some noise on the banks of the reach some- 
where above us. I got up at once, and going 
out on the guards, found all hands wide 
awake and straining eyes and ears to make 
out what it was had alarmed Ah-Mee. 

The night was starlit, but a light mist 
hung like a lawn veil over the glassy surface 
of the swift ebb tide. After patiently listen- 
ing for some time, I became convinced, with 
Rolfe and Cardoza, that the slight noise made 
by the chop’s yawing a little at her moorings 
was what the boy had heard, so we gathered 


in a group on the roof and indulged in pipes 


and a low-toned conversation. 

Smith was wondering aloud what kept the 
Tai-Kung so long, when a sharp “ Te-c-c! 
Tc-c-c!” from Ah-Mee, who was lying flat 
on the guards amidships, commanded silence. 

For a few moments all were quiet, then the 
boy rose and came up the ladder to me, and 
bending down, whispered so that all could 
hear: 

“ Hoy-tsac-man have makee come chop- 
chop. You no believe my? Go down side 
and hear he.” 

“Sh-h-h!” I said. “I will go down and 
listen, to make sure that the boy is right.” 

As I descended to the guards with Car- 
doza, the boatmen and Ah-Mee moved noise- 
lesly aft to where their weapons were placed, 
and Rolfe, Smith and Van Brock took the 
breech-covers off the swivels and cocked the 
muskets and their revolvers. 

Leaning down with my breast on the edge 
of the guard and my head below its level, I 
could hear a strange sound—S-s-l-k, wur-r-r- 
r-z, S-s-l-k, wur-r-r-r-z. It came stealing at 
regular intervals over the surface of the swift 
flowing tide. ‘ 

“Do you hear anything, Cardoza?” 

Intensely excited, he answered, in his 
mother tongue: 

“ Si senor.” 

“ Que cosa?” I queried. 

“ Remos, hay muchos, muchissimos!” 

“Paddles? up to their old game,eh?” 

“ Si! si! Vamos arriba Capitan e guarda 
te. Carajo! los ladrones.” 

But I said, “ No! no! where are they first ?” 

He was evidently as much puzzled as to 
their whereabouts as myself. Were they up 
or down stream, this side or the other of the 


chop? When our heads were below the 
guard we could hear the dip of the paddles 
andewhirr of the water distinctly, but the 
moment we raised them above it we lost the 
sound. 

“ Let us go up and wait, Cardoza, for they 
are getting close to us somewhere.” 

“ Maskee ” (very well), he replied, recover- 
ing his coolness; “let us go.” 

We had scarcely reached the roof when the 
dip of the paddle became audible to all. Now 
it seemed ahead of us, now astern, then it 
would cease altogether for a few moments, 
as if the smugglers were uncertain of our 
exact location. By-and-by we were able to 
make sure they were astern, off our port 
quarter, and paddling cautiously up stream. 

Rolfe, barefooted, went stealthily to the 
swivel-gun amidships, and having aimed it 
well aft, stirred the priming, and knocked the 
ashes off the lighted joss-stick in the slow- 
match box, while the rest waited, revolvers 
in hand, for the rascals to appear. ; 

Suddenly there shot in through our sur- 
rounding wall of mist, a long low black ob- 
ject that seemed to have no end. Rolfe - 
snatched the joss-stick from the box—whiz 
came a stink-pot from the snake-boat—bang! 
bang! bang! went three revolvers. A ring- 
ing yell and cheer blended—a broad glare of 
light—a tremendous explosion, and I was 
knocked off my pins. AsI picked myself up, 
a bright stream of fire and sparks flew from 
our stern. One, two, three, four of them 
played from the roof down on the half-naked 
smugglers. Ah-Mee and the boatmen had 
lighted and were using with terrible effect 
their fire-sticks—a large bamboo served, or 
wound with cane, and filled with a compound 
damper, but similar to that used in European 
rockets. 

It was as bright as day, and Smith, Van 
Brock, Cardoza and myself, with deadly aim 
shot the miserable yelling wretches who 
were writhing in agony under that blistering 
bnrning shower. Some fell in the bottom of 
the dug-out, some overboard, while others, 
dropping their paddles, leaped into the river 


' to avoid the more terrible death. The long 


heavy snake-boat, had sufficient impetus to 
move slowly up over the tide. Throwing 
down our revolvers, we rushed for the pile of 
fire-sticks aft, and each lighting.one from the 
flame nearest him added new horror to the 
terrible scene. 


* They throw them a lohg distance with a 
sling. 
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As she lost her headway the snake-boat 
sheered alongside; no longer crowded with 
a vindictive murderous crew, full of life and 
energy, but freighted with a howling mass of 
writhing, blistered and burned humanity. 

Cardoza leaped down on the guard and 
made her fast to our bow, and she swung in 
under our guard, thus preventing any from 
crawling overboard to end their agonies. 

Never shall I forget the groans that came 
up from that floating coffin till the morning 
dawned, and the Tai-Kung came up the 
reach and took it in tow. 

Poor Rolfe! the swivel that he fired burst, 
and a large piece of the breach passed com- 
pletely through his chest and back, kidling 
him instantly. We buried him the same day 
in the burial-ground allotted to foreigners, 
on the hill above Bamboo Town, and the 
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chaplain of an English man of war read the 
service over his grave. 

I was relieved of my command, and ordered 
back to Canton; when I reported with 
Ah-Mee, we were complimented. I was re- 
warded with a bag of bright new Mexicans, 
and Ah-Mee received a commission in the 
revenue service of the Brother of the Sun. 

“Iv's getting late, girls; the dew will be 
falling shortly, which same wont do my rheu- 
matism any good, so let's pack up and go 
home.” 

Let’s,” said May; and ‘we rose, and shak- 
ing off the brown fir and tinted leaves from 
the afghan and lap-robe, we stowed Junch- 
basket and books in the phaeton, and having 
in turn been tucked in by Uncle Sam, we 
drove slowly home through the brilliant 
woods and balmy October breezes, 


JANETTE’S HATRED. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


I am compelled to introduce my heroine in 
dishabille. I am aware that it isn’t the pro- 
per thing to do, but who can control circum- 
stances? Try it yourself, and see how often 
they get the upper hand of you. I am aware 
that the illustrious Corsican pretended to be 
entirely beyond the folly of yielding one iota 
to anything so utterly insignificant as a “ cir- 
cumstance;” but you and J, my friend, are 
not Napoleons! 

Miss Janette Stanley, therefore, was not at- 
tired according to the latest imported foreign 
fashion. She had an odious green veil twist- 
ed about her head; she had her skirts pinned 
up, showing a bright balmoral and the dainti- 
est of slippered feet; in her hand she held a 
broom and duster, wherewith she proceeded 
to sweep and dust the parlor which no icono- 
clastic Bridget was ever allowed to invade. 
Aunt Grace would have gone distracted at 
the thought of servants’ hands touching her 
costly Parian and Sevres, It was only after 
long years of practice, under her own eye, 
that her niece was allowed to remove and 
dust the numerous articles of vertu with 
which the rooms were filled, 

Janette was a blithe little body and as she 
worked she sang, while her thoughts ran 
something after this fashion: 

“So Mr. Thorpe Deane comes to-day.’ Aunt 
‘Grace’s paragon of perfection will make his 
appearance by the afternoon train, provided 

27 


his serenc highness condescends to journey 
in anything as plebeian as arailcar. Let me 
see; he comes from India, direct. I shouldn't 
wonder to see him arrive in a palanquin with 
rose-colored curtains, How I shall hate him! 
I never do like people who are held up as 
patterns of wisdom and models of elegance, 
and I can’t recall the time when Aunt Grace 
hasn’t sounded her favorite nephew’s praises. 
I expect he is a perfect Sybarite, and destined 
to give her no end of trouble, which is some 
consolation! I have this advantage—being 
small and insignificant, I shall pass unnoticed. 
He will never think of looking twice at such 
an undignified little piece of femininity. He 
should see me once in this costume! Wouldn’t 
I make an impression? O, decidedly! And 
such an impression as would throw his lord- 
ship into convulsions!’ And Janette stopped 
to flourish her duster and pirouette in front 
of one of the long mirrors, thinking how 
much more sensible it would have been of 
Mr. Thorpe to have remained at home, in- 
stead of flying off to foreign countries, pick- 
ing up French phrases and getting trans- 
formed from a sensible American into a mis- 
erable pretension and aping of titled aristoc- 
racy. Thinking all this and humming softly 
to herself, Janette’s labors progressed toward 
completion, when she was startled by the ring- 
ing of the doorbell. 

“The butcher, the baker, or the candle- 
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stick maker,” quoted she, moving toward the 
door; “I wonder which? Would it be ask- 
ing too much to expect them to learn to 
patronize the area entrance? It’s too bad to 
call Bridget from her work ;” with which be- 
hevolent reflection she proceeded to open the 
door herself. 

The butcher, the baker, the candle-stick 
maker, indeed! Why! the man standing 
there could be no other than the paragon 
himself. Janette knew him the moment her 
eyes rested upon the tall figure. She had-no 
need to look at the bronzed and bearded face, 
or to listen to the musical voice in which in- 
quiry was made respecting Aunt Grace. 

Here was a contretemps for a young lady of 
delicate nerves and refined susceptibilities! 

You will not wonder when I tell you that 
Janette was hardly equal to the occasion, but 
managed to recover sufficient animation to 
show the gentleman into the parlor, after 
which she rushed off like a young hurricane, 
to inform Aunt Grace of the arrival. 

“ He’s come! come!” 

“ What!” shrieked Aunt Grace; “ you don’t 
mean—?” 

“Indeed, I do! It’s your paragon; and he’s 
down stairs this blessed minute, making the 
acquaintance of my broom and duster!” 

“ You don’t say you allowed yourself to be 
caught in that plight? Any one looking so 
like a fright! Now help me on with this 
chignon, and pull those curls a little more to 
the left. Do you think pink or blue most be- 
coming tome? Dear boy! I must not keep 
him waiting.” And Aunt Grace descended 
in a flutter of anxiety, to clasp to her bosom 
the nephew of whom she was so proud. 

As for Janette, she untwisted the veil and 
let the brown curls ripple all over her should- 
ers, and sat down to collect her scattered wits. 

“ What a fool I am!” she thought. “He 
doubtless took me for a servant, and will 
never think of confounding me with the slip- 
shod young person who admitted him upon 


his arrival. How tall he is, and with what an 


air of superiority he looked down upon me. 
Bah! I hate superior people;” with which 
sage reflection she rang for her maid, and the 
two proceeded to get up a ravishing toilet, 
of course, without so much as a thought with 
reference to its effects on the hated paragon. 

“TI suppose you two are not really cousins,” 
said Aunt Grace, upon introducing them, 
“ seeing that Janette is the child of my half- 
brother, while you, Thorpe, are my own sis- 
ter’s son; but I want you to feel as if you 
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were related, and, more than that, I hope you 
will be good friends.” 

“ Neither of which would be at all difficult,” 
the paragon assured her, bowing low over the 
little hand which Janette held out with some 
amusing thoughts as to its previous acquaint- 
ance with broom and duster. 

The gentleman seemed to have no haunt- 
ing recollections of an unpleasant nature with 
respect to any previous meeting, but on the 
contrary, appeared quite willing to entertain 
his new-found cousin. 

“How well he talks,” reflected Janette, 
“Tf he only wouldn’t put on that high and 
mjghty air, one could feel at ease with him. 
But in order to be a paragon, I suppose it is 
necessary to be dignified and unapproachable. 
I’m glad I’m not a paragon. Ugh! I hate 
paragons.” 

Yes, Janette hated paragons, and she found 
herself compelled to declare and reiterate it 
forty times a day. Every time Thorpe Deane 
was particularly fascinating in his superior 
and inimitable way, Janette gave herself a 
vigorous pinch, and proceeded, sotto voce, to 
reaffirm her hatred of paragons. I assure 
you, it came to pass before long, that the poor 
child’s arms were black and blue from repeated 
applications of her own small thumb and 
finger. 

Of course, Aunt Grace being a woman, had 
eyes in her head, and pretty sharp ones they 
were, too, so that Janette’s self-inflicted pun- 
ishments did not escape her. Perhaps she 
had a plan in what followed, but that is 
neither here nor there. 

“Thorpe,” said she, suddenly, one morn- 
ing, “what are you going to do with that 
place of yours down on the lake shore?— 
Brentwood, it used to be called, I think.” 

“O, that,” said Thorpe, “I really don’t 
know. It must be nearly in ruins by this 
time. I haven’t seen it in an age.” 

“ No! I suspected as much. I hope your 
travels have not made you forgetful of your 
childhood’s home. It used to be a fine place 
in your father’s day. By the way, the West- 
ervelts own the next place. You haven’t for- 
gotten your old playmate, Lucile? She is 
pronounced the most elegant girl in our set. 
You remember her, Janette, at Mrs. Forrest- 
er’s reception; the stylish girl in maize-col- 
ored sik? Now I propose that we drive down, 
renew your acquaintance ‘with the Wester- 
velts, and go over and explore the old place.” 

The proposal met with unanimous approval, 
and the carriage was ordered out. I should 
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be deceiving you if I concealed the fact that 
Janette’s arms received more than one addi- 
tional pinch during that brisk drive, for the 
paragon exerted himself, and Aunt Grace 
seemed to know upon what topic to start him, 
in order to have him show off to perfection. 

But the Westervelt mansion, and the West- 
ervelt parlors in all their splendor of crimson 
and gilt, and, more especially, Miss Lucile 
Westervelt, with her really elegant and supe- 
rior manners, her finished French toilet, 
whereof every elaborate frill, and flounce, and 
fold, were irreproachably correct and proper. 
All this combination of perfections. struck 
such a chill to the heart of poor little Ja- 
nette, that she actually hadn’t sufficient am- 
bition to pinch herself into a decorous frame 
of mind. 

Miss Lucile was studiously polite to the 
whole party, but her expressions of gratifica- 
tion upon the renewal of the acquaintance 
with her old playmate, were most flattering 
to that gentleman. Whatever he thought of 
the matter, he was imperturbably gracious 
and calm. 7 

“Two paragons!” sighed Janette. “Ishall 
be quite annihilated. I feel already as if I 
were blotted out of existence. I think I see 
why Aunt Grace was so solicitous as to the 
present state and condition of Brentwood. I 
never knew her to try her hand at match-mak- 
ing before, but she couldn’t have done better 
had she practised for a lifetime. The two 
places ought to be united, and two such par- 
agons deserve no happier destiny than to be 
made one for life. I do hate a paragon!” 

“ Janette, give me your arm,” commanded 
Aunt Grace, as the party, with the addition 
of Miss Westervelt, entered the neglected 
Brentwood grounds; “ and Thorpe, help Miss 
Lucile through the thicket. It’s a shame to 
see a fine property going to ruin in this way. 
You ought to be ashamed of it, sir!” 

After wandering about the weed-grown 
shrubberies and losing their way two or three 
times, they finally reached the house, a sub- 
stantial brick edifice, with many columned 
piazzas from which the lake was visible, andy 
here they sat down to rest. 

“We must come down here this summer and 
put things in order,” decided Aunt Grace. “I 
shall never rest until the old place looks some- 
thing as it did when you were a boy.” 

“T shall be only too happy to have you take 
me in hand,” said Thorpe. “ Would you ad- 
vise me to set up a bachelor’s hall for the pur- 
pose of exorcising the ghosts, which have for 
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so long been the sole proprietors of Brent- 
wood ?” 

But Aunt Grace was giving Miss Wester- 
velt a detailed account of the improvements 
she should feel called upon to suggest, and 
Janette had stolen away sometime before, so 
Thorpe rambled off by himself and left the 
two ladies to plan and devise for his benefit. 

Janette was making a little tour of investi-. 
gation around the house, when she noticed a 
door which seemed slightly ajar, and, pushing 
against it, she found herself in a short passage. 
A door on the right yielded to her touch, and 
she stood within what had once been the li- 
brary, for there were bookcases and shelves 
from floor to ceiling. The light was dim, but 
she could make out the fine proportions of the 


. Toom, and the now tarnished decorations 


which had once made it such a charming spot. 
Then she thought of it restored to all its 
former splendor, and of Thorpe Deane as its 
master, and beside him, mistress of his heart 
and home, Miss Lucile—and here she paused 
to give herself an extra sharp pinch. 

“T’m a great fool,” she whispered to her- 
self, “I believe I’ve lost every particle of 
sense I ever possessed. Of course, he’ll marry 
her, and it’s right and proper he should. T’ll 
try not to think of it any more. O Thorpe, 
Thorpe, you never shall guess my secret!” 

“ Janette! my little winsome darling!” and 
she found herself imprisoned in a pair of 
strong arms. “Forgive me for frightening 
you. I followed you in here on purpose to 
tell you how dear you were to me, and I could 
not avoid overhearing your words. I feared 
you had, in someway, learned to hate me, and 
was prepared to plead my cause with all the 
eloquence I could command. Can it be pos- 
sible, that such a dainty rosebud of a woman 
can love a rough old fellow like me? My 
darling, will you be my wife? and shall Brent- 
wood be our future home ?” 

The answer was lost in a shower of kisses. 

A few moments of such delicious transports 
as only true lovers know, and the voice of 
Aunt Grace was heard. 

“ Ah! we have found you at last.” 

“Avd I have found my promised bride. 
Congratulate me, if you please.” 

“The very thing I wished for!” cried Aunt 
Grace with enthusiasm. “Now we can go to 
work to some purpose.” 

And they did; and to-day Brentwood is 
the prettiest place in the country, and its 
master and mistress the happiest pair of mar- 
ried lovers you ever met. 
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So many years have come and gone, 
I scarce remember why, 

When life seemed smoothly flowing on, 
We quarrelled, you and I. 

We parted, too, in bitter scorn, 
And thus the magter stood, 

When we one frosty autumn morn 
Went nutting in the wood. 


Foremost among the group your face 
I saw, with crimsoned cheek, 

And coldly turned my head away, 
Nor even deigned to speak. 

But when I slyly watched you flirt 
With bright coquettish Lu, 

My heart with angry passions stirred, 
And very jealous grew. 


O, longest, dreariest day to me! 
No mortal sure could brook 
The tender words, the smile with which 
» You answered every look. 
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THE LOVER'S TEST. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


L longed for wings that I might fly 
Far from the hated spot, 

And asked this question o’er and o’er: 

“ Has he so soon forgot?” 


With heart oppressed with grievous wrongs, 
The group I quickly passed, 
And all alone within the glen 
My tears fell thick and fast. 
While weeping thus I heard a step, 
A dear familiar tone, 
And then a strong and shapely hand 
Lay lightly in mine own! 


“© foolish girl!” my Edwin said, 
“To think that artful elf 
Could for one moment win me from 
Your own dear little self!’’ 
And while I wondered through my tears" 
Was mortal e’er so blest, 


He whispered with a cunning smile: 
“*T was but a lover's test / 


A TELEGRAM from my niece, Edith Ca- 
thard, was brought up to my room in the 
principal hotel at the Warm Springs,on a 


morning early in September. 

“ If you love us, come to Hawthorne Villa,” 
was the earnest adjuration it contained. 
What it meant I could not guess, but felt that 
Edith or her sister Isla, was in some sore 
strait, and that I, their only masculine rela- 
tive, was conjured by my love for them to 
come. 

It may be premised in starting, that I did 
not believe in young ladies. A bachelor of 
forty-five, aud something of a Bohemian, I 
regarded women, in general, asa fertile source 
of folly and mischief. For my nieces, I cer- 
tainly did feel affection; but had no doubt 
that they were as little wise as the majority 
of their sex. Probably their present difii- 
culty, whatever its nature, arose from some 
feminine fatuity, for which nothing but mas- 
culine sagacity could be reasonably expected 
to supply an antidote. 

Well, there was wo help for it. My month 
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at the Spriugs must be sacrificed. Ten to 
one, when I reached Daleport, the hinc ille 
lachryme would be found a mere bagatelle. 
But then, there might be something serious, 


which, if disregarded, would entail ugly con- 
sequences. It was just like a woman—that 
blind summons—giving no hint of horus or 
heels to the dilemma it presupposed. 

Hartz and Delamere, my companion Bohe- 
mians, had gone out to Trout Pool, lying near 
the Healing Springs. A spasm of indisposi- 
tion, chronic with me when the question is 
of rising at four o’clock in the morning, had 
prevented my accompanying them. But to 
give to my sudden absconding another char- 
acter than that of French leave, I determined 
to ride out now and bestow upon them a part- 
ing hand-shake before starting north. The 
Healing Springs were, and are, eight miles 
distant from the Warm Springs. 

Under the shadow of the Warm Springs 
Mountain, through a region rich in varied 
scenic effects, I rode away. I might write 


graphic description here for the reader to skip, 
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but luckily have not the time. In truth, if I 
had paid less attention to scenery and more 
to my horse, “it would,” as the lovesick page 
says in the song, “ have been better for me.’’ 
I had gone somewhat less than half way, 
when my steed took a sudden fright, and im- 
mediately made an attempt at aerial locomo- 
tion. As a result of this proceeding, I was 
thrown headlong. My head and a rocky ledge 
collided. Consciousness and animation, in 
high dudgeon, took flight together from my 
belabored person. I was thus left in a very 
poor way, until a Good Samaritan came along 
and poured in, not oil and wine, but rye- 
whiskey. Upon this, the faculties before 
mentioned, afraid of losing their share of the 
whiskey, I suppose, came quickly back. 

“You be right smart hard hit, 1 reckon,” 
said my Good Samaritan, who was apple-faced 
and yellow-haired, like the picture ofa cherub, 
but not otherwise cherubic in externals, 
though in goodness of heart he may have 
been. 

He carried me to a cottage not far off, and 
gave me in charge to a pale, sharp-visaged 
woman, his bosom companion, and the mother 
of ten apple-faced, yellow-haired cherubs— 


mostly twins, as I judged. What with the’ 


cherubs and the woman’s coddling, my bruises 


and uneasiness genérally, I was nearly 
wrought to distraction before the day was 


- done. Hartz and Delamere were to return 


at nightfall. I bribed the biggest of the 
cherubs to waylay them when night drew 
near, and convey the intelligence that their 
comrade had fallen into mishap, not because, 


like the three rognish chaps in the song, he 
“could not sing,” but from inability to abide 
upon a steed given to the eccentricity of using 
his fore-feet for pawing the air, instead of lo- 
comotion. 

My friends came at last. Tears were in my 
eyes when I saw them, but whether from joy 
or smoke, of which the room was full, inquiry 
need not be made. 

“What are you lounging here for?” .de- 
manded Delamere. 

“Confound it, Pynstall, I should think you 
were ‘ big enough and old enough, and ought 
to have known better,” declared Hartz, 
looking sympathizingly from me to the 
cherubs, four of whom were assiduously turn- 
ing somersaults on the bed upon which I was 
lying, while five more were engaged in the 
quiet diversion of stacking themselves in a 
Pyramidal pile, each struggling for the top of 
the heap. The tenth, who had served as guide 


to my comrades, seemed not yet to have made 
up his mind which division to attach him- 
self to, but soon chose the pyramid, and, 
shrieking hustily, gave a new impulse to the 
sound of revelry. 

afraid, Pynstall,” observed Delamere, 
compelled to roar like a wild bull of Bashan 
in order to get a hearing, “that you may be 
a restraint upon the innocent gambols of our 
young friends here. We must get you out of - 
this.” 

“T should think so,” returned Hartz, skill- 
fully dodging the heels of one of the somer- 
saulters. 

When Hartz and Delamere say a thing 
must be done, its accomplishment may be as 
safely predicted as rows at election time. 

The Good Samaritan had no carriage; but 
he had a pair of wheels and an old dilapida- 
ted birch canoe, These were somehow in- 
geniously fastened together. Some bedding 
was lent by the mother of the cherubs, and 
in this mongrel conveyance I was borne away. 
Hartz having put his horse in the thills, rode 
in the prow as eharioteer; Delamere came 
alongside upon his own steed. Their jokes 
upon the novel turnout ended only on our 
arrival at the hotel, which at present consti- 
tuted our “ home, sweet home.” 


Here my companions nursed me through a 
fortnight’s illness, with the tenderness of true 
friends; but threatened every day to remand 
me to the cherubs, if I did not show any ap- 
preciation of their attentions by getting well. 
“That nautical chariot was still available,” 


they declared, and doubted not that I was 


pining for another ride therein. 

I had heard nothing in the meantime from 
Edith. Of course, with the aptitude of the 
sick for self-torment, I daily imagined all sorts 
of horrors about her. At the end of two 
weeks, being then convalescent, I determined 
to fear it no longer. Hartz and Delambre 
expostulated, when apprised of my intention, 
but I turned a deaf ear, my left one, to all 
they could say. Then Hartz declared bis in- 
tention of going with me. The faithful fel- 
low was quite convinced that a day’s travel 
would make me a fit subject for dissection, 
but had a prejudice @ainst such treatment 
for his friend. Consequently he meant to 
keep guard over me. 

“If Hartz were not going, I should,” de- 
clared Delamere, “ but now I think I'l! enjoy 
my fling here, not the Highland, a little 
longer.” 

So it was not a “ girl” but Delamere, that 
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we “left behind,” after an affectionate leave- 
taking. That is to say, we squeezed hands, 
while Delamere recommended Hartz not to 
coddle me too much—as if any one could 
outdo his own coddling of the last two weeks 
—and we advised Delamere to procure him- 
self a harp, which, “from his bending 
shoulder decent hung,” should be the “ sole 
companion of his way.” 

I bore the fatigue of travel better than was 
expected, and Hartz soon ceased to look 
askance at all physicians travelling our way. 
In fact, as we came further north, the bracing 
air was giving me back my strength, so that 
by the time I reached Daleport I was almost 
a new creature. 

It was with some inward quakings, that 
after a bath and supper at the St. Nicholas, 
I drove out to Hawthorn Villa, so called, I 
presume, because hawthorns might have 
grown within its limits, though none were 
ever seen there to my knowledge. It was a 
relief to see that outside, everything looked 
as usual. A servant let mein. I asked for 
Edith, and went on to the drawing-room. She 
came in presently, a tall lissome girl, with a 
proud, sensitive, superb face. She had grown 
paler since I saw her last, and her eyes looked 
unnaturally large. They were so beautiful, 
however, that there could scarcely be too 
much of them. 

“TI have come, Edith,” I said, “but not so 
soon as I meant to.” 

“You have been sick, Uncle Lemuel,” she 
observed, swiftly noting a toning down in my 
physique. 

“Yes, orI should have been here a fort- 
night ago. My horse gave me a fall and 
landed me among the cherubs, by whom I 
was nearly dinned into purgatory. ‘More 
anon, as the paragraphists say. I hope my 
coming is not too late.” 

Her hands, which were fast locked together, 
seemed to clutch each other a little more 
closely; but she answered with perfect quiet: 

“Tam sorry to have troubled you. You 
had probably started before my second tele- 
gram was sent, or you would have known 

that the matter had been arranged, and that 
you were no longer needed.” . 

So this is what I had come for. Yet I 
could not quite declare to myself that it was 
just as I expected. There certainly was a 
visible change in Edith. Something of her 
old buoyancy I missed, which, Bohemian as 
I was, and intolerent of girlish trivialities, I 
would gladly have seen restored. 
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“ Where is Isla?” I asked. 

“In town, spending the evening with Grace 
Harleigh. You do not know,I suppose, that 
Isla is engaged? You will remember Alston 
Harleigh, probably. 

“ Yes, an excellent match, I should say, if 
he is the other party.” 

“ He is; and, as you say, it will be an ex- 
cellent match, The Harleigus are a proud 
family, but they are all pleased with Isla. 
They are always sending for her, though Al- 
ston is away now for a few weeks, 0, if you 
please, uncle, do not mention to Isla that I 
sent for you to come.” 

The request was carelessly made, but I no- 
ticed that Edith’s small hands again tightened 
their grasp upon each other, at this casual 
reference to that “matter” that had been 


arranged without my assistance. I hate a 


mystery of all things, (next to amiss!) Yet 
I began to fear that we were going to have 
one in the family. 

A mystery it might be, or a mere sentimen- 
tal misery. Whether the one or the other, it 
was evident that Edith had no intention of 
making me acquainted with it, nor had I any 
authority to demand an explanation. Nom- 
inally I had been guardian to these girls, 
though I had mainly shirked the responsibil- 
ities of that position upon my lawyer, and 
now they were both of age, and quite their 
own mistresses. 

All through the evening that followed, my 
perceptive faculties were upon the strain, 
without arriving at any conclusion. Just as 
I was taking leave, Isla came in. She was 
full of vivacity, or what the French call es- 
prit, giving one the impression of never being 
serious long enough to have a sober thought. 
She took me to task saucily for my reduced 
bodily state, and rallied me soundly upon 
being so bad a horseman, after hearing the 
mishap that had befallen me. 

“But where are those heroes and inven- 
tors, who built a car and bore you away from 
the cherubs?” she went on.’ “ Their names 
should be handed down in our family as 
household words, and you do not even tell us 
what they are called.” 

“What’s ina name? But theirs are Hartz 
and Delamere. Hartz came to Daleport with 
me. By your leave, I shall bring him to Haw- 
thorn Villa to-morrow.” 

Edith had grown deathly pale, but Isla an- 
swered eagerly: 

“Yes, bring him by all means. For Mr. 
Hartz, as one of the preservers of my uncle, 
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I must always feel gratitude; but as half-in- 
ventor of that car—adoration.” 

So the merry girl rattled on, and when I 
was leaving warned me not to forget that I 
was to bring Hartz on the morrow. 

I had never mentioned my nieces by name 
to him, but tried the sound of Edith Cathard 
on my friend that night, and was surprised by 
the sudden grip given to my hand. 

“ Edith Cathard your niece! And here in 
Daleport! Have the goodness to get sick 
again, and I’ll keep you in bed three months 
instead of weeks, to prove my gratitude by 
diligent nursing.” 

“Perhaps you'll begin by bathing my hand 
in arnica,” I said, taking a bottle from my 
valise. “I believe your grip has dislocated 
some of its joints.” 

Hartz laughed, but looked rather red in the 
face. 

“Come to the light,” I cried. “ A‘phenom- 
enon! You blush, by all that is glorious!” 

“Don’t bring me into the Vincent Crum- 
mles family by making a phenomenon of me. 
By Jove! it’s warm enough here to make a 
ghost blush. Can you tell me the way to 
dreamland? I think of trying that country 
for a season, and advise you to go the same 
gait.” 

I saw no more of Hartz that night, but the 
next day he accompanied me to Hawthorn 
Villas My nieces were walking together 
under the maples that shaded the avenue, 
Just as we came in sight, Isla espied a bright- 
winged butterfly, a straggler left from the 
summer hordes, and ran off in pursuit. She 
had not seen us nor had Edith, but the latter 
discovered us a moment afterward and 
stopped like one paralyzed. Hartz, on the 
instant, left me without ceremony and 
bounded toward the spot where she stood. 

“Found at last, my Edith,’ I heard him 
say, a triumphant ring in his voice; but his 
next words were spoken with less assurance. 
“Miss Cathard, I fear this meeting affords 
you less pleasure than it does me.” 

“ My uncle’s friends are always welcomed 
here with pleasure,” returned Edith, in the 
quiet tones that had impressed me the previ- 
ous night; tones so subdued and subduing, 
that I believe they would have restrained a 
wild Ojibwah, with the war-whoop at his 
tongue’s end. 

Hartz immediately fell into the utterance 
of commonplaces, at which, on coming up 
with them, I assisted. But Isla soon ruffled 
the surface of our conventionalisms. She had 
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caught her butterfly, and returning back, dis- 
played her prize in triumph. 

“ Will you break it upon a wheel ?” I asked, 
after presenting Hartz to her. 

“Dear me, no. I intend making a broth of 
it for my invalid uncle, whose sojourn among 
the cherubs has probably destroyed his appe- 
tite for food less light and delicate.” 

“Better lay it up for your own winter’s 
store. You are probably accustomed to the 
diet, since it is said that the brain takes its 
tone from the food eaten.” 

“Thanks, Uncle Lem; I could retort upon’ 
that to your utter confusion, if it were not 
for running the thing into the ground. Over- 
grown boys, you know, Mr. Hartz, always 
think it manly to despise girls. Uncle Lem 
has not outgrown that stage yet, but I hope 
you have.” 

“Most assuredly I have,” replied Hartz, 
walking on beside her, while I followed with 
Edith, whom an utter weariness seemed to 
have overcome. Her motion was so languid, 
indeed, that I feared she must be ill, and of- 
fered the support of my arm. 

“Tt is not needed, thank you. I am quite 
well,” she answered, exerting herself to walk 
more briskly. “Are you and your friend 
going to stay long in Daleport ?” 

“Some weeks, perhaps.” 

A gasping sigh escaped her, showing that my 
answer had added to her secret uneasiness, 
I began to feel heartily concerned. Recollec- 
tions of my bright, gay sister Miriam, the 
mother of these early-orphaned girls, came 
crowding into my mind, and impressed me 
strongly with a sense of duty unperformed 
toward her children. I determined now to 
gain their confidence, if possible, and so re- 
trieve, as well as I could, my previous neg- 
lect. Busy with such thoughts, I walked on 
in silence, Edith probably had engrossing re- 
fiections of her own, and was as little inclined 
to conversation as myself. But from ahead, 
the sound of Isla’s mellow mirthful voice 
came back to us, with frequent intervals of 
merry laughter. 

“She, at least, is happy,” broke at length 
from Edith’s lips, spoken not to me, but in 
utter forgetfulness of me. 

“ And you are not?” I said. 

- “TI? Oyes,” with a quick accession of color, 
which, however, faded rapidly. 

“T feared that you were not.” 

She walked on yet a yard or two, then said: 


“TI believe I will take your arm, Uncle 
Lemuel, since you were kind enough to offer 
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it. I feel a friend’s support is pleasant, some- 
times, even though it be not actually needed.” 

“Never fear to seek support from me, 

Edith. I’m afraid I have been recreant to 
my trust, but I have not meant to neglect 
you.” 
I looked in her face to make my words the 
more impressive, and saw a momentary 
quivering of her lashes. But she answered 
steadily: 

“You have always been very good to us, 
Uncle Lemuel. There is nothing for which 
you need reproach yourself.” 

And then, from a side-path, a new actor 
came upon the scene. This wasa lean, wiry 
figure of a man: his head like a coffee-pot, 
with some necessary adaptations to the hu- 
man form divine; his feet and hands ‘three 
sizes too large, according to the rule of pro- 
portions; his entire self, in fact, a disere- 
pancy, as it seemed to me. I felt Edith’s 
hand tremble upon my arm, as, with a series 
of rabbit-like hops, he came up with us, and 
actually indulged in the familiarity of tweak- 
ing her ear. To my surprise Edith expressed 
no resentment, but in quiet even tones pre- 


sented “ Mr. Chigson.” 

“So this is Uncle Lem,” squeaked the new- 
comer, his tones about as musical as those 
from a cracked fiddle. “ Bless my life! the 
old man isn’t half such a bear as I expected. 
Glad to see you, Uncle Lem, Didn’t expect 
the honor, though, as the cat said to the bell 
when she found it tied to her tail. Edith, old 
girl, who is that just going into the house 
with Isla?” 

- “Tt is a friend of Uncle Lemuel,” said 
Edith, very faintly. 

“A fri-nd! O! Mr. Anonymous, I suppose.” 

“ His name is Hartz.” 

“ Htartz? I go you one, now, that he’s your 
Saratoga top-knot. The old love you were, 
or, maybe, weren’t, off with, before getting 
on with the new. Give us a kiss, old girl.” 

“Edith, shall I kick this fellow off the 
grounds?” I demanded, straightening myself, 
and fully as belligerent in spirit as an una- 
dulterated Irishman. 

“No, Uncle Lemuel,” she said, submitting 
to be kissed by Mr. Chigson, but looking as 
white as the dead. “I was thinking of tell- 
ing you before he came. We are engaged.” 

There are situations in life when words 
cannot do justice to the eccasion; and this 
was one. My first feeling was of anger; my 
next of unbounded pity for my niece. If her 
manner had been happier, I might have con- 
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cluded that Mr. Chigson, repulsive as he 
seemed, was possessed of redeeming qualities, 
As it was, I could not believe that she had 
accepted this man’s addresses from choice, 
Why then? 

In marriages of convenience money is 
usually the compelling power, but Edith was 
herself a wealthy heiress. Whatever her 
motive, however, I could read in her white 
inflexible face, that she would adhere to her 
purpose, at any cost. Could nothing be done 
then to rescue her from Mr. Chigson? I 
would watch and wait, but her manner left 
me little hope. 

Expressing nothing of what I felt—in emu- 
lation of him who practised similar reticence 
toward “the fowl whose fiery eyes now 
burned into his bosom’s core ”—I allowed 
my hand to be shaken in a congratulatory 
manner by- Mr. Chigson, as if I were the en- 
gaged party instead of himself, and saw a look 
of relief come into Edith’s face when it ap- 
peared that I would accept the situation 
quietly. 

We were at the house-door by this time. 
Hartz and Isla had already gone in. Edith, 


when upon the threshold, gave one despairing 
look out into the grounds, which I interpre- 
ted into reluctance to face a meeting between 
Hartz and her betrothed. 

“It is pleasanter outside, Edith,” I said. 
“Would you prefer not to go in?” 

But if the reluctance I conjectured had ex- 
isted, it was already conquered. 

“ That, I fear, would be rude to your friend,” 
she said, leading on to the parlor with a res- 
olute air, and, when we were within, intro- 
ducing Hartz and Chigson as if both were 
everyday acquaintances. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Hartz, and wish you'd 
come before, as the patient said to the measles 
that had threatened not to come out,” was 
Mr. Chigson’s elegant greeting, while Hartz 
looked at him as if he were a talking pig, for 
whom the incongruity of speech had procured 
the equal incongruity of admission into good 
society. 

Isla, too, was plainly intolerant of her sis- 
ter’s lover, and cast now and then a disgusted, 
yet searching look upon Edith, when some 
familiarity from the irrepressible Chigson was 
allowed to go unrebuked. From all that 
passed I inferred that Isla was, as yet, in ig- 
norance of this previous engagement, which 
I thought as strange as all the rest, knowing 
that in former days the most perfect confi- 
dence had existed between these girls. At 
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any rate it would not remain a secret long, I 
judged, for Mr. Chigson was much too well 
satisfied with his position to let it go long un- 
proclaimed. 

With elements so discordant, it may be 
supposed that we were not a very social 
party. Isla’s vivacity, indeed, redeemed us 
from absolute dullness. Yet I could see that 
her light spirit felt itself trammelled, as mine 
did, by an invisible network of restraint. 
Ilartz strove to support Isla’s efforts, but not 
with his usual esprit. Chigson talked at 
everybody in a jargon peculiar to himself. 
Edith seemed intent only upon her duties as 
mistress of a hospitable mansion. A generous 
lunch was served by her direction—an event 
of consequence to at least one of the party. 
The titillation of his palate was certainly a 
matter of prime importance to Mr. Chigson. 
Whei fed, he became quiet for a little while, 
as is the nature of animals. If Edith knew 
his propensities and had counted upon free- 
ing herself so, from his impertinences, hers 
was a signal success. Not long after lunch 
was over, Isla said to Edith: 


“You ought to show Uncle Lem your col- 


lection. It may shake his belief in the inca- 
pacity of girls.” 

Edith rose at once, a movement imitated 
by all but Mr. Chigson. He wag stretched at 
full length upon a sofa, and seemed much too 
comfortable to be disturbed, I thought. Edith, 
however, asked him if he would go with us, 

“Not if I can help it, as the gale said, when 
invited to blow a church organ on Sundays. 
I guess I can trust you with the old man, 
can’t I, Uncle Lem ?” was his ingenious and 
confiding answer. 

For Edith’s sake, I took no notice of his 
impertinence, but followed the others up 
stairs. The collection was ornithological, oc- 
cupying a cabinet in an upper hall. The dis- 
play of native birds was very fine, and these 
had all been stuffed by Edith, as Isla assured 
us, with evident pride in her sister’s skill. 
There was also a goodly sprinkling of bright- 
plumaged foreign birds, procured iu exchange 
from various correspondents. With most of 
the native specimens, eggs and nest were 
shown. They were arranged according to 
their classes, exhibiting a skill and intelli- 
gence highly creditable to a girl like Edith. 

“You would not be like the young ladies 
of a school in New York, Miss Cathard,” said 
Hartz. “A strange bird came ‘into their 
schoolroom one day, to which no one could 
assign a name. They fled to their natural 
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histories, but could get no light there. Teacher 
was as ignorant as scholars. ‘ It must be some 
stray unit of a rare, perhaps unheard-of 
species.’ Some one proposed calling in a 
gentleman of known sporting proclivities, to 
whom the names of all manner of fowl were 
as familiar as the patronymics of his familiar 
friends. He would not know this one, of 
course, but they would thus triumph in hav- 
ing puzzled him for once. He was accord- 
ingly summoned to the schoolhouse. All 
waited in breathless eagerness to hear him 
say he did not know the biped; but this the 

sportsmen did not doimmediately. Perhaps 

he was searching in the far labyrinths of his 
brain for some remembrance of a bird akin 

to this. He spoke at length: ‘ Well, ladies, 
they are as good broiled as any way. My 
wife always cooks them so,’ he declared with 

well preserved gravity. I see that instead of 
broiling, you have stuffed yours, Miss Edith.” 

Hartz touched lightly the speckled plumage 
of a partridge, the unknown bird of this ver- 
itable story. 
Isla laughed heartily, and Edith observed 
smilingly, that “ knowledge without observa- 


tion is as useless as a carriage without a 
steed ;”” but her smile brought no warmth to 
her face, being rather like the glitter of sun- 
shine upon ice, bright but chilling. 

“TI must show you my collection, now, 
Uncle Lem,” said Isla. “No, Mr. Hartz, not 
you. It is only a few butterflies and a cater- 
pillar or two, not at all worth your inspec- 
tion.” 

She opened the door of a small room con- 
nected with the hall, shut it carefully when 
we were within, and said with suppressed im- 
petuosity: 

“No matter about the caterpillars and that 
rubbish. What does it mean, Uncle Lem? 
Did you see him—that ba constrictor, Chig- 
son—put his arm across Edith’s chair-back ? 
And once the vampire leaned upon her lap. 
And she let him! Before Mr. Hartz, too, and 
you. Has the snake gone crazy, and is she 
afraid of offending him, or what is it that 
makes her so strange and him so outrageously 
bold ?” 

“Do you not know? Has she told you 
nothing?” 

“Not a word.” 

“ How long has Mr. Chigson been coming 
here so familiarly ?” 

“T have never seen him so insultingly fa- 
miliar before; but it is about a month since 
he first began coming here. It was just after 
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Edith came home from Saratoga. I did not 
go with her to the Springs. The Harleighs 
were going to their country seat, and wanted 
me with them, but Edith had promised the 
Fentons to join their party, and they would 
not let her off. It was the first time we were 
ever separated, and it seems as if we are 
never coming together again as before.” 

“ Had you ever known Chigson at all, pre- 
vious to the time you speak of?” 

“A very little. He was an understrapper 
of some sort in Mr. Dodson’s law-office. I 
believe he claims to have been a partner, 
but that is too preposterous. We met him 
once or twice at public receptions, and he 
pushed his way to an introduction. I don’t 
know how, Iam sure, but he was never at 
all troublesome until about a month ago. 
Before to-day he has not been here now for 
four or five days, and I was beginning to hope 
that we had got rid of that thorn in the flesh, 
but it seems that it was only driven in a little 
deeper.” 

“ Have you talked with Edith about him ?” 

“I have tried, but she always puts me 
down with that calm unassailable way she 
has got lately. SoI have given that up. I 
believe now that I shall never speak his 
name to her again, though with my tow-and- 
fire temperament [ can’t be sure. I suppose 
I would be frank and open with her, if she 
would let me; but there is little comfort in 
taking a block of marble into one’s confi- 
dence.” 

“What if she were intending to marry 
him ?” 

Isla stiffened into stateliness, and answered 
with an offended air: 

“What can you think of Edith, Uncle 
Lem? My sister will marry a gentleman, at 
least, or carry her own family name to her 
tombstone.” 

Against this spirited declaration I had 
nothing to oppose, since I did not think it 
right to divulge what Edith, it seemed, had 
confided to me alone. We went back to the 
hall directly, where, behold a tableau! Hartz 
was clinging to KRdith’s hand, uttering an 
impassioned remonstrance, and Mr. Chigson 
standing upon the stairs, his head, from the 
eyes up, above the upper floor, glaring furi- 
ously upon the pair. Edith saw neither him 
nor us, as she replied, in tones that trembled 
slightly despite her strong will, to Mr. Hartz’s 
appeal. 

“You must allow me, Mr. Hartz,” she 
said, “to be my own judge of what is best 
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and right for me to do. You say ‘ consider, 
as if it were probable that I have not consid- 
ered. I have, and my mind is fully made up, 
I expect opposition, and am prepared for it. 
People will look upon the outside and con- 
demn, forgetting what One has said, ‘ Judge 
not.’ Forgive me if I cause you pain, and 
pray leave me.” 

“Why don’t you pitch ian him ?” came 
in squeaking angry tcnes from the stairs, 
“ Dang it, old girl! why don’t you go for him? 
Look here, now, Mr. Half-a-Dozen Hartz, 
more or less, as the case may be—” 

A blue pallor overspread Edith’s face, but 
she moved quickly towards the stairs, and 
said, in her peculiar tranquillizing tone: 

“Mr. Chigson, shall we go down now? 
Take care, Mr. Hartz, that gun is loaded.” 

Her warning had come too late. Hartz, 
catching at the first thing in his way, as some 
people will when overtaken by sudden con- 
fusion, had got possession of the shot-gun 
used by Edith in foraging for her collection. 
According to the invariable practice of loaded 
guns when handled carelessly, this one went 
off, lodging its contents in his side. Edith 
sprang towards him with a sharp cry. 

“Serves him right,” squeaked Mr. Chigson, 
with evident satisfaction. 

I caught up the empty gun, and might 
have committed an assault and battery upon 
Mr. Chigson’s person, but Edith’s hand, rest- 
ing lightly upon my arm, brought me to my 
senses. She was supporting the wounded 
man now upon one side, and Isla upon the 
other; but Edith quickly gave up her place 
tome. She had by this time perfectly re- 
gained her equanimity. 

“Mr, Chigson,” she said, with calm de- 
cision, “ you will help Uncle Lemuel carry 
Mr. Hartz into the buff-chamber. Isla, have 
the goodness to send Jerry for Dr. Collops; 
and ask the housekeeper to have a room 
prepared for Uncle Lemuel. He will stay 
here at present, to help take care of his 


friend.” 
Everything was done just as she directed. 


Mr. Hartz was removed to the buff-chamber, 
and given in charge to me. He was pretty 
badly hurt, and there seemed to be no heart 
in the man to stimulate his recovery. De- 
liver me, henceforth and forever, from again 
standing in a Florence Nightingale capacity 
to a'man who, on his own part, is nursing a 
disappointed love. Edith placed everything 
in the house at my disposal for the patient’s 
benefit, but did not herself come near him. 
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Isla, however, sometimes relieved me at my 
post, and now and then drew me outside for 
brief confidences on the vexing subject of 
Mr. Chigson. She had learned at last the 
true state of affairs, and was in dire rebellion 
against her proposed brother-in-law. Warm 
words had passed between her and Edith, or 
rather, I believe, the warmth was all on 
Isla’s part, and an estrangement was growing 
up between the sisters. 

“Tt is only her money that he wants,” said 
Isla, in one of our many conferences. “I 
would give him all mine willingly, if he’d 
take it and not trouble us again. Do you 
suppose he would, if I made him the offer?” 

“Probably not. He wants money, no 
doubt, but he wants Edith too. I don’t so 
much wonder at that, but the Gordian knot 
with me is that Edith should want him. Do 
you think she may have committed some 
grave indiscretion which is known to him, 
and gives him a hold upon her?” 

“T don’t believe that Edith ever committed 
an indiscretion in her life. She has been the 
wisest monitress to me—sister, friend and 
counsellor, all in one. It breaks my heart 
that I must lose her so; but I can’t tolerate 
that anaconda, even for her.” 

At last my patient began to mend. I 
thought it the best thing he could do under 
the circumstances, and told him so, adding a 
recommendation from Macbeth—that “if 
*twere done, why, then, ’twere best it were 
done quickly.” 

“By Jove, I believe you are right!” re- 
turned Hartz, smiling feebly. “I have been 
sadly troublesome, I fear, but 1 mean to give 
my mind now to getting well.” 

“T begin to have hope of you. In a week 
from to-day I shall have you out to ride,” I 
said, encouragingly. 

And I did; choosing the hour of noon, 
when the air is least charged with miasmatic 
vapors; when, too, Mr. Chigson was less 
likely to be about the house. Edith came 
out into the hall, when we had got so far, 
shook hands with Mr. Hartz, and congratu- 
lated him in a few quiet words upon his 
recovery. ° 

“Yes,” he said, “I have concluded that 
life is better than death, even if one only 
lives to suffer,” 

Edith sighed faintly, and leaned against 
the jamb of the door. 

“ How long will you be gone, Uncle Lem- 
uel?” she inquired, 

“About as long as Puck would be in put- 
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ting a girdle round the earth, according to 
his own bragging,” I returned, giving Hartz 
my arm to the carriage. 

Isla had been hovering somewhere near, 
but would not come out until Edith had re- 
treated. Their estrangement had now 
reached such a point that they avoided each 
other when they could. So at this time the 
elder sister’s return to the parlor was a sig- 
nal for the other to comé flying down to the 
carriage. 

“Don’t let Uncle Lemuel land you among 
the cherubs, Mr. Hartz,” she recommended, 
laughing. Then she came close to me and 
uttered in a breathless whisper, “The mar- 
riage day is appointed. It is to be Saturday 
of this week. I overheard them talking of 
it last night; and I shall go away from here 
to-morrow.” 

“Do nothing rashly,” I advised, feeling 
equal myself, however, to almost any rash 
thing—unless it were nettle-rash, from which 
I should probably have wished to be excused. 

“T don’t want to; but I can’t stay. Do 
you know, I think Mr. Chigson is hurrying 
on the marriage, so that it may be while 
Hartz is in the house. He wants to parade 
his triumph.” 

“Tnsolent!” I muttered, flourishing the 
whip I held, which was very naturally taken 
by the horses as a signal for starting; though 
I had not intended it so. 

I think Hartz may have guessed the nature 
of Isla’s whispered communication, for he 
looked extremely miserable when the horses 
gave me leisure to observe him; and the 
only social demonstrations I could get from 
him were a few imperfectly uttered monosyl- 
lables, Finding this not very cheerful, and 
discovering, moreover, that the air outside 
was less agreeable than in the sheltered 
grounds of the villa, I cut short the drive, 
and at the end of twenty-five minutes was 
back within the precincts so lately left. But 
now my patient, with the unreasonableness 
of achild spoiled by sickness, insisted upon 
being allowed to leave the carriage and walk 
the rest of the way to the house, after a sea- 
son of repose in a little grotto of rockwork 
and trailing vines, near the outside of the 
grounds. I urged the insalubrious dampness 
of the ground generally, and rockwork grot- 
tos in particular, at this autumnal season, 
but Hartz meant to have his way, and did 
have it. I sent on the carriage by a servant 
who happened to be passing, and retired to 
the grotto with my willful comrade. The 
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place was villanously damp, and inhabited 
by several colonies of spiders and other creep- 
ing things. The entrance, however, was on 
the sunny side, which made things a little 
more cheerful, A tangle of leafless vines 
falling over this furmed a sort of screen, but 
did not exclude the sun. 

“If we had the vivid imaginations of misses 
in their teens, I suppose we might imagine 
that we were enjoying this immensely,” I said. 

“ Yes, I have seen Edith come here often.” 

“ Now look here, young man, If you have 
got yourself landed here to indulge in senti- 
mental misery, and invite a relapse—” 

“A relapse of what?—gunshot wounds? 
Don’t cry out ‘before you are hurt. I want 
to study the design of this rockwork. I may 
have occasion to build myself a den some- 
time. Now, whatever you do, don’t talk to 
me.” , 

“TI wont,” I said, shutting my mouth, and 
presently my eyes, for I had lost a good deal 
of sleep lately, on account of my patient. I 
don’t think I went fairly off in a doze, but 
pretty soon I heard Edith and Isla talking 
outside the grotto, without any knowledge of 
how they had come there. 

“Tam going to make you one last appeal, 
Edith,” said the younger sister. “If I have 
seemed cross lately it was only because I am 
so wretched, .ané not because I love you any 
the less. Dear, dear sister, there are only 
youand I. If we are to be separated it will 
be by your own act. Do not place the hide- 
ous wall of Libbocus Chigson between us.”’ - 

“T do not see, Isla dear, why he should be 
a wall between us. You can surely endure 
him if—if you choose.” 

“TI believe you were going to say— if I 
can ’—I know it is endurance for you. You 
do not love him. He must be revolting to 
your refined tastes and feelings. Edith, 
Uncle Lem has asked me if it was possible 
that you could have committed some grave 
indiscretion known to Mr. Chigson, and had 
consented to marry him rather than have it 
revealed. I disdained the thought at first, 
but I have been able to think of nothing else. 
Edith, whatever it is, it cannot be so bad as 
he is. O,dc please take me into your con- 
fidence! We used to be al! in all to each 


other. I cannot bear to be so thrust into 
outer darkness.” 

“This, too!” cried Edith in a tone of an- 
guish. Hartz clutched my arm, and seemed 
on the point of rushing out, but I held him 
“Isla, you must not 


firmly in his seat, 
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think what you have said; Uncle Lemuel 
must not think so. Do you'not know that 
in marriage opposites almost always unite?” 

A groan from Hartz. I wished him and 
myself back in the buff-chamber. At this 
rate, a renewal of his illness was certainly 
inevitable. 

“Those opposite in temperament may, and 
should, perhaps,” Isla replied; “ but women 
of cultivation and refinement do not mate 
with boors. Edith, I love Alston Harleigh, 
I think there are few men nobler and truer 
than he. He is coming home in six weeks, 
and I count the days as they go by. But if 
he were as repulsive to you as Libbocus 
Chigson is to me, I would never consent to 
see him again.” 

“It is for you as much as for myself. O 
me! I believe I am losing my senses.” She 
was silent for a moment; when she spoke 
again it was in the quiet tone now habitual 
toher. “Isla, we are talking to no purpose, 
You will understand me better sometime. 
Until then you may think anything but that 
I do not love you.” 

“Now that you have got back that tone, I 
know, indeed, that we are talking to no pur- 
pose,” said Isla, in a sad spiritless way. 

She walked off directly, and Edith began 
to work among the vines, removing some of 
the most delicate from the rockwork, and 
potting them for winter protection. Hartz 
leaned heavily against me. 

“It is wearing work,” he whispered, “ this 
groping for light against a blank wall, is it 
not, Pynstall ?” 

“Don’t grope then.” 

“You might say to one who had a diffi- 
culty in breathing, ‘Don’t breathe,” Hartz 
retorted, dryly. 

“T shall have a chance to say it to you, if 
you stay much longer in this moist pictur- 
esque retreat.” 

“Don’t bother! I feel no chill, and I am 
not rested enough to go yet. There comes 
another!” 

A dark-robed female figure glided by the 
mouth of our den, as he spoke, seeking Edith, 
it appeared. 

“ My child! my own daughter!” she cried, 

er voice creaking like an ungreased cart 
wheel in its effort to be pathetic. 

“Mother,” said Edith, in quivering tones, 
“was it well to come here?” 

“TI don’t know. He, my benefactor, said 
I must not, but I could not stay away. Bad 
as I am, I have a mother’s heart.” 


“The deuce you have! I wonder where 
you got it!” I ejaculated, under my breath. 

“T did not mean to chide you, mother. 
I was coming to see you again soon. I think 
about you day and night. Are you quite 
comfortable in your new rooms? Do you 
have everything you need ?” 

“Yes, most everything. I was thinking 
the other day that some lace curtains would 
set off the parlor nicely, but it’s no matter. 
I don’t deserve lace curtains, I am sure.” 

“ You shall have the curtains. You would 
like to hear about Isla, I suppose? She is 
very well, and your brother, too, Uncle Lem- 
uel, though he has been ill quite lately. It 
seems hard that you cannot see them, but 
you yourself agree that it is best so.” 

“TI don't thou,h!” roared I, suddenly ap- 
pearing before the pair. “ Edith, whom does 
this woman claim to be?” 

“Do you not know her?” gasped my niece. 

“T certainly have not that pleasure, though 
you spoke of me as her brother, and have ad- 
dressed her as your mother. There is de- 
ception at work here. Your mother, child, 
died years ago in the sunny South.” 

“It was so reported, Uncle Lemuel, but 
she did not die. She left my father for—an- 
other man. You were in Europe at that 
time, you know. Papa was too proud to have 

the truth known.” 2 

“Edith, my sister Miriam was as good, and 
true, and pure asthe angels. This woman is 
alie,acheat. She knows I speak the truth.” 

“T expected he would disown me,” whined 
the woman. “I told you so.” 

And now Hartz, whom I had abandoned 
summarily, appeared upon the scene. 

“If this woman claims to be Mrs. Francis 
Cathard, Pynstall is right in calling her a 
lie,” he declared. “ Your father, Miss Edith, 
and mine were friends. It was while visit- 

ing at our house that Mrs. Cathard took a 
malignant fever and died. I was only a boy, 
but L remember her perfectly ; a sweet, saintly, 
and most lovely woman—as unlike this one 
as possible. You have been imposed upon 
by a gross deception, and I think I know 
what villain planned and hoped to reap profit 
largely from the lie. There he comes—Lib- 
bocus Chigson. Have the goodness to remind 
him, Miss Edith, that in building of false- 
hoods, as of chaises, 


‘There is always somewhere a weakest spot,’ 


and at that weakest spot his has, unfortu- 
nately for him, broken down.” 
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Edith was trembling violently, but she held 
the blanching Libbocus with a firm eye. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Chigson,” she demanded, 
with scathing emphasis, “ that this woman is 
an impostor ?” 

Libbocus pawed the ground with one splay 
foot, glanced at the woman, and received from 
her a most crestfallen nod, then turned away 
and made an inglorious retreat. While I was 
congratulating Edith, the woman also slunk 
away. Hartz followed me in congratulations, 
contriving to mix a little tender by-play 
therewith, which I don’t intend to put upon 
record, Isla, who had probably seen from 
the house that something unusual was going 
on, came down to investigate. I begged to 
be allowed to condole with her for the loss of 
a brother-in-law. She looked from me to 
Edith, clapped her hands, and burst into 
tears. 

“How did you do it, you darling Uncle 
Lem?” she asked, smiling, and crying, and 
fondling Edith and me all at once® 

I told her how it was done. 

“Dear Edith, how much you must have 
suffered!” she said, softly kissing her. 

“TI bore it, dear, for you. Partly, indeed, 
to save our house from shame, but chiefly ~ 
for you. I knew the proud blood of the Har- 
leighs would reject an alliance with a tar-° 
nished name, and your own, as proud, would 
equally spurn to humiliate them. At first I 
did shrink from sacrificing myself, and sent 
for Uncle Lemuel, in the hope that he might 
discover some other way. But when the 

time allowed me by Mr. Chigson for decision 
had gone by without bringing Uncle Lem, I 
thought it had become my duty to bear alone 
the cross and the shame. God be praised 
that the long torture is over.” 

“T hope, though, Isla, that your objection * 
to a brother-in-law was specific and not gen- 
eral, as I think you are still liable to have 
one,” I remarked. 

“If Mr, Hartz is to be he,” laughed Isla, 
giving him her hand, “I shall advise Edith 
to clear her house of firearms before the 
wedding day.” 

Without doubt this was done, for there has 
been no accidental shooting at the villa since 
Edith became Mrs. Hartz. 

As for Chigson, the concluding couplet of 
an epitaph on Tom Paine, which I have read 
somewhere, will finish him: 


“ Where he’s gone and how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 
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TRAGEDY OR COMEDY? 


BY BRITOMARTE,. 


I’ve always been heart-whole, you know at a glance;— 
Was that your wise verdict, chere amie? 

You think so, perhaps, but I’ve had my romance, 
Though’ my face does not look as if Cupid’s bright lance 
Had ever attempted to harm me, 


It was when I was younger, and maybe less wise;— 
But sometimes I think I was wiser! 

Grave experience sees with unprejudiced eyes, 

And yet the strange fancy will sometimes arise, 
That the heart is a better adviser. 


Ah! light was my heart in those happy old days, 
The heart that knew nothing of hunger; 
For I lived on my love and my young lover’s praise ;— 
Ah! yes, all my happiness lay in that phrase: 
_ I was young—and my hero was younger! 


It was silly, you think, but it touches me yet, 
The dreams so long ended and over;— 

: My slight agitation you do not forget, 

When I met your young brother, the handsome cadet ?— 
He is like, very like my boy lover. 


He was only a boy and not many years old, 
Just a light-hearted, careless young fellow; 
He had eyes just the shade of your blue ribbon’s fold, 
And a halo of curls that were losing their gold. 
Where the brown shaded into the yellow. 


You laugh at my picture, and marvel, perchance, 
That I could have thought him a hero; 
But ah! when I think of his eyes’ loving glance, 
And recall the sweet days of my girlish romance, 
‘ My heart sinks an inch below zero! 


Since then, I’ve had lovers in plenty, forsooth, 
Since then, I’ve grown older and graver; 
But vainly I look for the trust and the truth 
Of the heart that was mine in the flush of its youth,— 
For a manlier heart and a braver. 


I am heart-whole, perhaps, but I hunger sometimes, 
For what shall come back to me never; 

O! the memory bells ring their tenderest chimes, 

When they sing to my heart in the saddest of rhymes, 

Of the love that has vanished forever. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE FIRST. 


STRICKLAND was, at the date of the inci- 
dents I am about to narrate, as it is now, a 
pleasant ‘old-fashioned village, full of good- 
hearted matter-of-fact men and women, 
handsume girls, little children by the score, 
and boys and young men of that sturdy, down- 
east type, who manage to make themselves 
known to the country between the cradle and 
the grave. It is situated between the Hud- 
son River and Cape Cod, in a romantic glen 
at the foot of a mountain, and its history so 
abounds in Revolutionary memories, that I 
am tempted to relate some of them forthwith. 
But this story will be long enough without 
going back of the present generation; and 
since it is, after all, more interesting than 
any of the records of the old war-time, I shall 
be quite well satisfied if I succeed in putting 
these incidents plainly before the reader, !eav- 
ing the stories of Strickland in ’76 to be told 
at another time. 

Dear old Strickland! my thoughts of you 
are pleasant, indeed! I have no right to lin- 
ger in this way when I sit down to tell a 
plain straight-forward story; but my recollec- 
tions of this place, . 

“Where humble happiness endeared each 

scene,” 
are so genial in the retrospect that it is only 
natural to say a few words about it. Not that 
there is anything very remarkable there; you 
may find fifty villages in New England quite 
as interesting in evéry respect ; but Strickland 
is a good specimen of them, and all that can 
be said of any unpretentious rural nook, 
where people live for the most part in quiet 
humble happiness, with just as few of the ills, 
and cares, and sorrows of life as it is possible 
for any one to have, may truthfully be said of 
this. There is one long straggling street, 
bountifully shaded with great elms and oaks, 
lined with white cottages, between which and 
the street are ample lawns; there is the small 
frame church with its modest steeple at one 
end of the street, and the old schoolhouse at 
the other, the latter partially built of Holland 
brick, more than a century ago; and .there 
are the few manufactories of which the vil- 
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BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


lage boasts, lying along the creek that runs 
from the mountain to the distant river. The 
people are mostly artisans, some of them 
farmers in a small way, owning a little pro- 
ductive land beyond the village bounds; and 
if none of them are rich, neither are any of 
them paupers or unable to have enough about 
them for the reasonable enjoyment of exist- 
ence. The one exception to the first of these 
propositions was Timothy Randall; and as he 
and his have so much to do with this story, 
it becomes necessary to say something in de- 
tail about them. 

The mountain to which reference has been 
made, lifts its head toward heaven so near to 
Strickland, that it seems towering almost di- 
rectly above it like a giant warder; and up 
the side of the ascent, on a level plateau of 
five acres, so situated as to overlook the whole 
village, while it is only ten minutes’ walk 
from the church, is a great stone house, 
flanked with wings and out-buildings, all 
erected away back in “ good old colony times” 
by Colonel Timothy Randall, grandfather of . 
the present proprietor, whose good service as 
an Indian fighter is faithfully recorded in the 
history of the town. In the years that elapsed 
between the Old French War and the Revo- 
lution, Colonel Randall found time to build 
this house in the solid, substantial manner 
for which those times were famous, making 
it roomy enough to have accommodated his 
regiment, had there been need; and when it 
was well completed, discovering that he had 
nearly used up his means in the work, he 
forthwith set about making some money 
wherewith to enjoy his new home. To be 
brief, he went trading to the East Indies, and 
was one of the favored few engaged in that 
hazardous business who made themselves 
wealthy. At the end of six years he retired 
with an independent fortune, which, strange 
to say, is to-day enjoyed by his descendants 
with principal unimpaired. But man pro- 
poses, God disposes; and the stout old In- 
dian fighter was permitted to enjoy his ac- 
quisitions but a few years before apoplexy 
hurried him away. His only son, also named 
Timothy, and also a colonel, succeeded to the 
proprietorship of the estate, and bravely 
maintained the military reputation of the 


family in the Revolution. Space fails me to 
write of the manly part borne by the son in 
the great struggle, and particularly of one 
memorable occasion when the colonel rallied 
his neighbors to oppose the advance of a 
band of Arnold’s marauders, and, after a stout 
and bloody resistance, retiriug before over- 
whelming numbers, drew his little band into 
the stone house, barricaded the doors, and 
for half a day dealt death and havoc with their 
long rifles on the British and Tories, who fu- 
riously and vainly sought to fire the house, 
carry it by assault, and even to batter it down 
with a small piece of artillery, finally drawing 
off in discomfiture. But it is with persons 
still living that we have to deal; and we now 
- come directly to the present Timothy Ran- 
dall, also an only son, and the sole inheritor 
of the family wealth. He was a bluff, hale 
old man of nearly seventy, but as vigorous, 
and with as keen enjoyment of the good 
things of life as many a man a quarter of a 
century younger. It was unavoidable that 
he should be not only the most prominent 
man in Strickland, but also in the county; 
both his personal character and his merits, to 
say nothing of his wealth or his family, would 
have insured this. Accordingly, we find him 
deacon in the church, colonel of the militia, 
trustee of the school—in short, a leading man, 
always looked to for advice about the private 
affairs of his neighbors, and always prominent 
in public matters. There was nothing of the 
aristocrat about him; he had the most hearty, 
kindly sympathy for every one that he knew, 
and his charities were liberal and notorious, 
although ever unostentatious. But if there 
was one virtue in which he excelled more 
than in anotber, it was that of hospitality. It 
was his delight at all times, but especially at 
the holiday and festival seasons of the year, 
to gather the people of the village and its 
vicinity into his mansion until it was too full 
to hold more, and to entertain them in that 
lavish, hearty, old-fashianed style which it is 
to be regretted has anywhere yielded to more 
formal but less enjoyable customs. 

As to his family, he was not only the only 
son, but also the sole child of his father; and 
the colonel himself was unmarried and child- 
less. But it was not the nature of the man to 
live the life of a hermit in the great stone 
house at Strickland, and he had long before 
the date of the events to be related, gathered 
about him a household, which with advanc- 
ing years he found to be not only a blessing 
and a solace, but a pride and joy. The dis- 
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tant relatives of his father were numerous, 
and mostly poor, and from them he had se- 
lected three, who had gratefully accepted his 
cordial and urgent invitation to take up their 
abode with him. Two of them were his 
cousins, several degrees removed, both wo- 
men, perhaps ten years younger than himself, 
sisters of the Conway family, one a maiden 
lady, the other a widow. Aunt Becky and 
Aunt Hetty were the names by which this 
Rebekah and this Mehitable were familiarly 
known in the village, as well as ii) the house; 
and never, it may be safely said, were two 
sisters so dissimilar in almost every respect. 
Aunt Becky was short, plump and rosy, pre- . 
serving in her late maturity much of the 
freshness and comeliness of youth, and a heart 
overrunning with kindness for everybody. 
Her face was habitually beaming with benev- 
olence, and her good works were the contin- 
ual theme of remark. That she was univer- 
sally beloved was inevitable. Her sister was 
tall, angular and spare, with little enough, 
either in her voice or manner, that was win-. 
ning or attractive. She was a woman of pro- 
found religious convictions; she had been 
educated and trained in the severest .school 
of New England orthodoxy, and the follies 
and frailties of humanity met with but little 
consideration at her hands. With all this, 
her severe exterior greatly belied the tender 
womanly heart within; she was a perfect ex- 
ample of the frequent mistake of piety over- 
shooting its mark; and those who knew her 
best were sure that her life was a continual 
protest against the exacting severity of 
religious discipline that she imposed upon 
herself. 

Besides the servants, in and out of doors, 
of whom no special account need be made, 
there was one other member of this house- 
hold who must be particularly noticed. Very 
late in her married life, and but a few months 


_ before the decease of her husband, Auut 


Becky had been blessed with a daughter, 
whom sbe brought with her to Strickland. 
Ruby, as she called her, was achild then, but 
at this time had advanced to womanheud, 
being a little more than twenty years old. 
She had taken the name of her benefactor, 
and it was generally known that she stood 
upon the footing of an adopted child. Cer- 
tainly, no father could regard a beloved 
daughter with more pride and afiection 
than Ruby received from her foster-father, 
and it is hardly possible fora child to be more 
honestly affectionate toward a parent, than 
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was she toward her benefactor. She was an 
excellent sample of the old-fashioned New 
England girl, well stocked with buxom beauty 
and native vigor, full of life and health, and 
with a well-cultivated mind, which did not 
in the least interfere with the discharge of a 
great share of the household duties, which 
she insisted on performing. She was the pride 
and darling of the old man’s heart, and the 
solace of her mother’s widowhood; and even 
grim Aunt Hetty never failed to relax her 
sternness at the approach of this sunbeam of 
the house. Nor was she less a favorite with 
all her friends and acquaintances in and 
around the village; all heartily loved her, and 
no pang of jealousy at the good fortune which 
had made her Colonel Randall’s adopted 
daughter, and probably his heiress, ever 
visited the breasts of these good people. On 
the contrary, they were one and all heartily 
glad that one so kind, so benevolent, and so 
charitable as Ruby, should have been placed 
where she had the means and the opportunity 
to do so much good. 

Perhaps there were some in the village who 
were doubly glad of Ruby’s good fortune. In 
fact, we may be certain that no less than 
two dozen manly excellent young men of 
Strickland were at different periods between 
the times that Ruby was fifteen and twenty 
years of age, very glad that the young lady 
was so wealthy. Not that any of them would 
have loved her a whit the less had she *been 
as poor as any of them; but the people of 
Strickland were then, as they are now, like 
all the rest of the world, in some respects, 
certainly; and the fact that Ruby Randall 
was to be an heiress did not in the least di- 
minish the very natural affection of these two 
dozen young men for her, or make any one 
of them less zealous in his suit. 

It may, perhaps, be thought strange that 
these poor young men should have been em- 
boldened to aspire to the hand of the belle 
and heiress of the village, of the county, in 
fact; and that Timothy Randall might well 
have looked for some high connection for his 
daughter. But there was nothing of the 
aristocrat about him; he was himself one of 
the people; and his native good sense taught 
him that Ruby would probably be much bap- 
pier if wedded to one of the worthy and de- 
serving youth of the neighborhood, than she 
could be by a marriage of convenience with 
some man who had little to reeommand him 
beside wealth. And so, from the time that 
Ruby was old enough te have her beaux and 
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receive attentions from them, the colonel was 
in the habit of joking her in a way that cer- 
tainly notified her of his views on the subject. 

“TI suppose, Ruby,” he would say, “ that 
one of these handsome young fellows will one 
day be asking me for you. Maybe it’ll be more 
than one.” 

“Well, papa Timothy ”’—the name by which 
she was accustomed to call him—she would 
reply, “ when they do, you may tell them that 
I don’t care to leave you and mother for any 
of them.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t have to go far, 
daughter,” was generally his significant re- 
joinder. “But there is no haste about it, 
girl; no haste at all. You’re not old enough 
yet to marry, and wont be for some years; 
but in the meantime, you may as well un- 
derstand that I think our Strickland boys as 
goed as any in the country; and when you 
get ready to marry, my little Ruby, I shall not 
be displeased if you should happen to choose 
one of them.” 

It was believed at the time, that Ruby’s 
good mother was well satisfied with this ex- 
pression from the colonel; and as for Aunt 
Hetty, she often sighed and gave utterance to 
the hope that Ruby might love her West- 
minster catechism better as she grew older. 
So often did Timothy Randall express these 
opinions to his daughter, that they became 
known to third persons, and in course of time 
the whole village was aware of them; this, of 
course, added intensity to the rivalry for the 
affections of Ruby. 

Time passed on, and the interesting object 
of all this solicitude was more than twenty 
years of age. The rivalry had very plainly 
decreased as to the number of the suitors. It 
had been observed that one by one Ruby’s 
lovers gave up the pur’uit—some, doubtless, 
receiving the information from her own lips, 
that they must think of her only as a friend, 
and o<hers prudently inferring it from her 
mar:cer, until there were but two who seemed 
to have any encouragement in their wooing. 
Upon these two the attention of all the good 
people of the village was in greater or Jess de 
gree centred, and their curiosity to know 
which was to be the successful man increased 
daily. 

It was admitted on all sides, that Ruby 
could not go amiss in choosing either of the 
rival suitors, There were not in Strickland 
or its vicinity two mantier young men, two 
more intelligent, better educated, or more 
popular than Ray Pierson and Joel Bray. 
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They were both orphans, both relatives of 
the village, and had always lived there. They 
attended the public school together, until 
their thirst for knowledge outstripped the 
capacity of the master to teach. They were 
‘both poor, and unable to bear the expense of 
an academic course; but at this juncture 
they found a friend in the good pastor, who 
willingly devoted his evenings to their in- 
struction. They eagerly availed themselves 
of the opportunity, and very possibly might 
have followed the pastor’s advice and won 
their way through college, and then made 
clergymen, lawyers or doctors of themselves, 
(in which case this story would have been 
shorn of half its romance), but for one obsta- 
cle that interposed itself: and that was the 
love of both for Ruby Randall. / 

It was a passion that had grown up with. 
them from boyhood. They were, as they had 
ever been, companions and fast friends; but 
thus far, Ruby had never come between them 
to disturb their friendship for a moment. 
They had played together as boys, studied 
‘together as youths, and all the time had la- 
bored at the same carpenter’s bench for the 
means of existence; and each knew the love 
of his friend for this girl as well as he knew 
his own. But the subject had never been 
named between them ; there had always been 


a tacit acquiescence in this ignoring of all 
rivalry, though neither was able to keep the 
truth out of his mind that it must end some- 
how. It was also known to each, that the 
word love had never been mentioned by either 
to Ruby. 

But the time was now come when all this 
must be ended. The pastor closed his book 
at the end of a recitation one evening, and 
said: 
“Well, boys, you must decide for yourselves 
now whether you mean to take a college 
course or not. You are quite ready, both of 
you, and pretty old, too, for beginning college ; 
still, not too old. If you decide to do it, you 
have no time to lose; if not, why then you 
must lay your plans for a different kind of 
life. I take it you don’t mean to be carpen- 
ters always?” 

“No,” said Ray. 

“No,” said Joel. 

“ Well—what are your plans ?” 

The friends exchanged glances, and then 
looked at their interrogator in a puzzled way. 
_ “We must talk it over together, sir,” Ray 
replied. “ We have said too little about it, 
. though I think we have each thought it out 
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pretty well. Come, Joel, let us go off and 
have a talk. Good-night, parson.” 

Their way from the parsonage to their 
humble boarding-house lay around the base 
of the mountain, so that the colonel’s house 
was directly above them. The sun had set 
before they left their good old friend and in- 
structor, and twilight came on as they walked. 
One of them had taken the other’s arm, and 
they went on silently for some time, as though 
each feared to speak the words that might 
lead to arupture between them. They stopped 
at last when near the mansion, and the eyes 
of both sought it. Then they looked into 
each other’s face. 

“ Joel,” said Ray, huskily, “ we must speak 
plainly. Perhaps I know your thoughts and 
your wishes before you have spoken them; 
but there must be no chance for mistake. 
You want a college course ?” 

“Yes.” He spoke quickly and decidedly. ' 

“And I. Are you ready to begin?” 

“No.” He spoke quite as decidedly as be- 
fore. “And we need not disguise the only 
reason for our unreadiness,” he continued. 
“It is only our doubt as to which of us shall 
prevafl up yonder.” 

Joel nodded his head toward the house. 
Ray seized his hand, seized both of his hands, 
and wrung them hard. 


“ Joel,” he said, “Joel, my dear, dear friend, 
let us resolve that, whichever shall succeed 
in his heart’s desire, there shall be no unkind- 
ness between us. Let us end this uncertainty 
to-night, that we may at once begin to shape 
our lives as we would bave them; but which- 
ever shall gain the prize, whichever shall fail 
of it, let us cherish no bitterness from the 
rivalry.” 

“ You love her, Ray, don’t you?” 

“ God only knows how much,” was the fer- 
vent answer. : 

“ And as for me,” said the other, “I love 
her so well, that if she is not for me, then I 
shall leave Strickland and the sight of her 
forever. My plan is made; I have made it 
now, here, since we began to talk. If Ruby 
Randall will marry me by-and-by—if she will 
tell me so to-night—then I will begin my col- 
lege-course at once. Four years of study and 


improvement will be none too long to wait, 
with such a hope to cheer me. [If she rejects 
me, I shall leave Strickland to-night, and for- 
ever.” 

The face of Ray Pierson grew serious and 
thoughtful, while his companion talked in 
this passionate strain. He still held his hands, 
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and looked deprecatingly into his eyes, but 
seemed struggling in vain for words to ex- 
press his feelings. At last he said: 

“ And must our friendship end thus, Joel ? 
As for me—if you are the better man in her 
eyes, I will say God bless you both, and bear 
my grief—ay, and stay here and wrestle it 
down, and see the happiness of both of you 
without one feeling of envy. Joel, Joel Bray 
—you wont hate me if I succeed ?” 

“No,” was the response. “But I never 
can stay hete and see her the wife of another; 
no, not,even your wife, Ray, much asI love 
you. I say again, if you shall be the forta- 
nate one, I will put the seas between us.” 

He spoke with bitter earnestness, and his 
friend sighed, but made no response, Ray 
Pierson saw that further speech was useless ; 
he knew that the course of events was irre- 
sistibly tending to the dissolution of his inti- 
macy with this man, which for long years had 
been so pleasant for him; and he said no 
more, He took his arm with a sigh, clinging 
to it as to something that he feared to lose; 
and the two, friends as yet, but with the 
shadow of lasting estrangement already pro- 
jecting between them, slowly climbed the 
path, which, somewhat shorter than the road- 
way, led up to the mansion. 


The moon had risen while they talked, and 


their approach to the house was observed by 
the colonel, as he sat by one of the library 
windows, looking down toward the village. 

“ Joel and Ray,” was his unspoken thought. 
“Two very proper boys. One of them’ll be 
asking me for the girl before long, I reckon. 
Which? I’ve watched pretty sharply, and 
hang me if I can begin to tell which she likes 
best.” 

Others saw them, also, as they passed 
through the grounds. Both Aunt Hetty and 
Aunt Becky observed them from the store- 
room loft; and the question which was troub- 
ling the colonel; and which had often before 
troubled the mother and the aunt, was im- 
mediately discussed again between them. 
Still another saw them—Ruby herself, from 
the front-parlor window. Both she and the 
others were witnesses to all or part of what 
followed. The two young men paused on the 
walk in front of the steps, and by their ges- 
tures appeared to be conversing earnestly for 
amoment. Then they separated; ail while 
one ascended the steps and gave a slight tap 
on the knocker, the other withdrew into the 
shadow of the foliage and waited. The door 
was opened by Ruby herself, and then it was 


closed as the visitor passed with her into the 
parlor. 

The curious and interested eyes that 
watched these proceedings had not watched 
more than fifteen minutes longer, when they 
‘saw the visitor leave the house and hurry 
away, quickly disappearing from the grounds. 
Then Ruby descended the steps and was 
joined by the other party, who advanced from 
the shadows to meet her; and along colloquy 
followed, of which nothing could be heard. 
They stood some distance beyond the steps, 
talking earnestly, if that might be judged 
from the gestures that were made by the vis- 
itor; then there was a climax. The latter 
was distinctly seen to place both arms around 
the maiden, to draw her close to him, aud to 
kiss her—once, twice, thrice. After which, 
she placed both hands within his own; and 
for half an hour more the two walked up and 
down the alleys, separating at last with a 
long, protracted and tender embrace. The 
happy suitor left the grounds, and Ruby re- 
tired to her room. 

Now, it is quite certain that any of the 
watchers of this interesting interview would 
have given considerable to know which of the 
young men had been accepted and which re- 
jected; but this they were entirely unable to 
determine for themselves. Although they 
knew who the young men were from their 
size, height and general appearance, yet on 
this occasion there was little light, the young 
men were dressed very nearly alike, and 
their stature and appearance at a little dis- 
tance were so similar, that the lookers-on 
were unable to tell one from the other. On 
the following morning, Ruby appeared at the 
breakfast-table looking serious, and not seem- 
ing inclined to talk, but with an appearance 
of quiet satisfaction to be detected in her ex- 
pressive face, if it was sought for. The colonel 
eyed her narrowly, and then said bluntly: 

“ Now, then, Ruby, make a clean breast of 
it. No concealments, my girl; tell us which 
of those youngsters you surrendered to last 
night, and which you sent away in distress.” 

She started, colored, hesitated, began to 
speak, but was all at once overcome by agita- 
tion; and she hurriedly left the table without 
an audible word. 

“ Plague on me!” the colonel muttered. “I 
was too hasty. Let her tell us in her own 
way, and at her own time; girls don’t want 
to be hurried about these things, I suppose. 
She'll give us the whole story when she gets 
ready.” 
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This was the last of the indulgent colonel’s 
interference with the matter. Not so with 
the ladies. Both the mother and the aunt 
earnestly sought the confidence of Ruby on 
the subject, and Aunt Hetty was quite anx- 
ious to pray with her about it, as well as to ad- 
vise her ; but the girl preserved an eat 
secrecy, assuring them that there were go 
reasons why she could not tell what had hap- 
pened, for a time at least; and she begged 
that nothing more might be said to her about 
it. Her wishes were respected, and the mat- 
ter was not mentioned in her hearing again. 
The anxious eyes of her mother and aunt 
were often on her, for they feared that her 
health might fail under the anxiety which 
seemed to burden her; but although serious 
and reserved during the months‘that followed, 
it was plain that she did her best to maintain, 
at least, an appearance of cheerfulness. 


Upon the day following the night of Ruby’s © 


interview with her lovers, it was discovered 
that both of them had left the village; and 
for more than a year following no one in 
Strickland, unless it was she, knew of their 
whereabouts. Tbey were missing in the 
morning, leaving no clue whatever to tell 
why or where they had gone. As weeks 
passed on, the mystery of the thing became 
painful to some of their friends, as they had 
no relatives, and they asked the colonel to 
use his authority to compel Ruby to disclose 
where the young men were,—if she knew. 
His reply was blunt and characteristic: 

“TI shall do nothing of the kind. There is 
nothing to show that she does know; and if 
she does, there is nothing in the way they 
have gone off to make it anybody’s business 
but theirs and hers where they have gone, or 
when they are coming back. If you and I 
were to meddle with the details of every love- 
affair that we didn’t happen to understand 
exactly, I reckon we should have our hands 
full.” 

The perseverance of a few of the most cu- 
rious made the discovery, that about a week 
after the disappearance of Ray and Joel from 
Strickland, two men, whose description tallied 
with theirs, shipped on a whaler at New Bed- 


- ford, which sailed soon after for the South 


Pacific. But this was considered a doubtful 
clue, at best. ‘ 
Full six months had passed since the night 
of the strange parting, and people had al- 
most ceased to speculate about the affair, 
being at last content to await developments, 
when the mail brought to Ruby a ship-letter, 


posted in New York. It was a weighty mis- 
sive, and the perusal of it evidently afforded 
the recipient much satisfaction. Her face 
brightened, and her eyes lighted with new- 
found happiness after the first reading, and 
she voluntarily sought the colonel to make a 
communication to him. 

“ Dear father,” she said, “ this is from one of 
them.” She looked mischievous, but refused 
to be more explicit. 

“Really, now,” the colonel responded, 
“Why, what a hand you are to tell secrets! 
You couldn’t let us know which, I suppose ?” 

“No—nof just yet.” ° 
.. “Well—is there anything in that precious 
letter that I can give to the anxious public, 
who bore me almost to death about those 
boys ?” 

“Yes, my dear, considerate papa, there is, 
You may say that they are both well, and that 
they will be back here by Thanksgiving.” 

“ Here, at our dinner ?” 

“Twill write and send your invitation, if 
you wish.” 

“Do so, by all means, daughter. But, 
Ruby—where on earth are they ?” 

The happy maiden assumed an expression 
of great gravity, and replied: 

“You may say, papa, that they are in 
neither Europe, Asia nor Africa. And that 
will be the truth.” 

So the public were not much wiser than 
before ;* except that they now looked forward 
to Thanksgiving at the Randall mansion, al- 
ways an occasion of the highest interest, with 
double their usual expectancy. 

But why did not the superscription of the 
letter betray the writer? 

Simply because it was in the handwriting 
of neither Ray nor Jeel. Their writing was 
well known to the inquisitive post-mistress, 
and to scores of others in the village; but 
whichever of them had written this letter, 
he had taken the precaution to have the en- 
velop addressed by astranger. And although 
Ruby answered the letter, inclosing her 
father’s invitation, she did not post it in 
Strickland, so that nobody was the wiser for 
that circumstance. 

Three months more passed away, and 
another ship-letter reached the maiden, di- 
rected as the first; and the reading of it 
made her happier still. It reiterated the as- 
surance (this was all she would tell) that the 
absentees were both well, and would cer- 
tainly return home in time for Thanksgiving, 
Providence permitting. 


| 
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The summer was at end; September came 
and went, and the glory of October flitted 
by. The pleasant frosty days of mid-Novem- 
ber had come, and all was bustle and prepa- 
ration at the mansion for the Thanksgiving 
festival, now but a few days removed. Col- 
onel Randall had always carefully maintained 
the traditions of the family ou the subject of 
the proper observance of this day, and the 
mansion had ever, upon such occasions, pre- 
sented a scene of solid satisfaction and pleas- 
ant festivity. It was his unfailing custom to 
look about the village carefully, a week in ad- 
vance, and after finding the poorer class of 
people whose slender resources did not allow 
acent of extra expenditure, to supply thei 
liberally with the means of celebrating the 
day. None ever hesitated to accept the good 
man’s bounty, for all knew the spirit in which 
it was offered. As to his own house, the 
preparation was always ample. Everything 
was provided that could be of the least ser- 
vice in getting up a bountiful old-fashioned 
dinner; no less than fifty guests were ever 
invited, and all of them found seats about 
one mammoth table spread in the great store- 
room, which for the time was cleared of its 
lumber. The colonel was never so much 
himself, never so jovial and hearty as when 
seated at the head of this great table 
carving huge turkeys, and dir®cting the 
movements of a troop of waiters employed 
for the occasion. This year he was unusu- 
ally zealous in his preparation; while in the 
culinary regions of the house there had been 
such an amount of cooking done, plain and 
otherwise, under the energetic lead of Aunt 
Becky, as defies description. To Aunt Hetty 
was assigned the arrangement of the house 
for the company, in which she had the as- 
sistance of Ruby, who, flushed with happy 
expectation, never looked so well. 

But as day after day of the short interval 
before Thanksgiving wore away, and the 
promise of the letters were not yet fulfilled, 
a shadow of anxiety crept over her face. 
The morning of the expected day found her 
troubled and anxious, but still very hopeful 
that all would be well before night. She 
dressed herself with unusual care, and ral- 
lied her spirits, that the rest of the house- 
hold might not have the enjoyment of the day 
clouded by her anxiety. After breakfast they 
all knelt at prayer as usual. The chair she 
knelt by was near a front window; and as 
the colonel offered up his fervent thanksgiving 
for the blessings and mercies of the past year, 
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and asked in an especial manner that those 
who were absent might be returned to share 
the observances of the day with those there 
assembled, the eyes of the maiden looked 
from the window to the spot where she had 
parted with her accepted lover more than a 
year before. The peace of God stole into 
her breast as she looked and thought. Her 
lot in life had ever been a happy one; Heaven 
had been kind indeed to her; the absence of 
him she loved was the only cloud upon her 
enjoyment. She rose from her knees, fer- 
vently echoing the amen of those about her, 
resolved that she would quiet her fears and 
leave the issue with Him who had always 
cared for her. 

Presently the sound of the church bell 
came up pleasantly to their ears, inviting 
them to the worship of the morning. The 
distance was so short that all preferred to 
walk—even the colonel, who was growing 
quite rheumatic with advancing years. He 
leaned on his daughter’s arm, and the two 
ladies came next, followed in turn by a bevy 
of domestics, who were welcomed to all the 
observances of the day. The colonel re- 
ceived many pleasant and respectful greetings 
as he passed through the throng about the 
church porch; and he repeated many times 
with a smile and a nod the words, to one and 
another—* We dine at three, remember; 
don’t fail to come !” 

The church was filled, as usual upon this 
day; and after the prayer, and hymns, and 
reading of the Scripture, the good pastor 
preached his sermon, which was as thankful 
and devout as ever. During the singing of 
the last hymn Ruby looked about the church, 
thinking that he whom she expected might 
appear there and join them, before going to 
the house. But he did not; and when the 
benediction was spoken they all wended their 
ways home again. 

There was a brief lunch at noon at the 
mansion; and then, while the colonel and 
Ruby stayed in the parlors ,to receive the 
guests who presently began to arrive, the 
aunties busied themselves in getting the 
table and the host of viands in complete or- 
der. From one o’clock till half-past two the 
knocker was continually sounding, aud the 
parlors were soon filled with people to whom 
this was a long-expected and most agreeable 
event. There was no distinction of class or 
condition there; the rich and the poor came 
together to enjoy the hospitality of their 
common friend; and there were as well, little 
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children and young men and women, as the 
more elderly, in whose company the colonel 
had commenced life’s downhill. All were 
warmly welcome, and made to feel that love 
und good-will were the rules of the house, as 
vf the day. 

Poor Ruby! The color came into her face 
with each peal of the knocker, and as quickly 
faded when the new-comer was ushered in. 
One after another came—by twos and 
threes—until every one invited was present, 
saving only hin whose presence she most de- 
sired. The great clock in the hall struck 
three, and the other ladies of the house en- 
tered to pay their respects to the company, 
and to announce dinner. The colonel, ever 
punctual to the appointed hour, seemed will- 
ing to delay now; he glanced at Ruby, whose 
anxious eyes belied the stereotype smile on 
her face, and then telegraphed a request to 
the ladies not to invite the company to the 
table until he girected. He then quietly 
slipped out of the room, and walking rapidly 
around to the front gate, he anxiously looked 
down both road and path to the village. 
There were some boys at play, and old Jerry 
the fisherman was trudging homeward with 
a back load of groceries which the colonel 
had provided for him; but no one else was 
to be seen. With a sigh Timothy Randall 
returned to the house. 

But he had not looked long enough, or late 
enough. Five minutes had not passed since 
he reentered the parlors when a man 
arrayed in a sailor’s garb emerged from 
the tavern, and walked briskly up toward 
the mansion. He had not come to town 
by stage, but by a private conveyance 
from the next village, which had brought 
him to the inn an hour before. 

The colonel announced dinner, and the 
guests were marshalled out into the great 
store-room, and all seated about the table. 
The places were all taken, with the usual 
preliminary fluttering and interchange of 
pleasantry; the colonel rapped with his 
knife-handle for silence, and the pastor had 
just asked a blessing—when there came a 
sturdy peal on the knocker. It was such a 
peremptory knock that it averted the atten- 
tion of each of the company, and all looked’at 
the door. They saw Ruby, sitting near the 
head of the table, alternately flushing and 
paling, and apparently trying to rise, but un- 
able from excess of emotion to leave her chair. 

“Sit still—I’'ll go,” the colonel whispered. 
“Exeuse me, friends,” he added aloud, “ I be- 
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lieve there are some whom we have expected.” 

He was gone but a moment. They heard 
his hearty, loud salutation of the new-comer, 
and the steps of both of them without; and 
the guest was immediately ushered in. 

“ Here is the delinquent,” cried the colonel, 
leading him forward by the arm. He can ex- 
plain himself by-and-by; at present, we are 
right glad to see him here, and we shall make 
a happier day, I hope, because of his coming, 
Make a place there, girls, next to Ruby.” 

It was the man in the sailor’s garb, brown 
with exposure, but with the ruddy cheek and 
the bright eye that were very familiar to all 
present. The man was Joel Bray. 

Ruby rose from her chair, recognized him, 
and then looked to the door to see if he were 
alone. She saw that only her father was 
with him. The wanderer came eagerly for- 


.ward, his face glowing with pleasure, and 


took the maiden’s hand. His warm pressure 
was very faintly returned; he looked into 
her face, and saw from her appealing look 
that her thoughts were not of him. 

“Did you come alone, Joel?” she faintly 
asked. 

“ Yes,” he gravely answered. 

“ Where is—is Ray?” 

“He did not come.” 

She clasped her hands and held them in 
mute entreaty before her, while those who 
sat around the table looked on in painful 
suspense. 

“© Joel—tell me—is he alive and well?” 

The sailor shook his head in sorrowful 
negative. 

“Dead ?” she whispered faintly, but in ac- 
cents of such agony that they thrilled the 
heart of every hearer. 

“Yes,dead. Drowned off Cape Horn.” 

She tottered and would have fallen; but 
her father caught her and carried her from 
the room, followed by her mother and aunt. 
The guests at the table were beginning to rise 
and withdraw in painful consternation, when 
Colonel Randall reappeared and took his 
place again at the head of the table. 

“Be seated again, all of you, my dear 
friends,” he said; and as they saw that he 
set the example to them, they came back to 
their places. “Joel, my lad, find a place 
down there by the parson,” 

The colonel’s lip quivered, but he seized 
his great carving-knife and fork, and began 
to lay about him manfally among the half- 
dozen turkeys and the lesser birds that graced 
the head of the table. 
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“Come, girls”—to the attendants—fly 
about, and get the people helped. Help 
yourselves, my good friends; don’t wait for 
ceremony. This news is dreadfully sad, and 
comes upon us at the worst time; but if Ray, 
poor fellow, could speak, he would not wish 
us to lose all our thanksgiving for it, when 
that could do no good. Poor Ruby takes it 
hard enough; but her mother and Aunt 
Hetty are with her, and she’ll recover pres- 
ently from the sheck. Go to work, now, 
and eat, and forget all about it for the 
present.” 

The kind old man’s words were brave 
enough; but his looks wofully belied them. 
He heaped up the ample plates, filled the 
ample mugs with his choice cider, and saw 
that every one was most liberally supplied; 
and he made a showy pretence of eating and 
drinking, talking all the while loudly; but 
there was little reality about it. It was 
pretty much so all up and down the board. 
There are some fortunate mortals whom 
nothing short of a convulsion of nature could 
prevent from the enjoyment of eating and 
drinking; and there were several of this kind 
present who enjoyed the dinner immensely. 
But many of the guests had well known and 
loved the youth, the sorrowful tidings of 
whose melancholy death first came to them 
to-day; and the grief of Ruby had told them 
that he was the favored one, upon whom she 
had reposed her hopes of future happiness. 
The romance of the story,so far as they 
knew it, was touching to all; and all felt that 
acloud which was not to be dissipated had 
come between them and the pleasures of the 
day. 

Joel Bray sat moodily by the pastor, refus- 
ing to eat, and paying little heed to anything 
about him. It was only after the pastor had 
three times inquired for the particulars of 
Ray’s death, that he roused himself enough 
to tell the sad story; and the whole table lis- 
tened to him as he spoke. He said that the 
whaler in whieh Ray and himself shipped at 


New Bedford, had made an unusually short’ 


and prosperous cruise in the South Pacific, 
and was rounding the Horn on the return 
voyage. They made this perilous passage in 
the teeth of a howling storm, which for a time 
threatened the destruction of the vessel and 
all on board. In the end, the stout old ship 
and:most of the crew escaped the force of the 
tempest; but the first great sea that washed 
the decks carried six men to eternity. 
Among them was Ray Pierson. 
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Some one asked Joel if it were not possi- 
ble that some of them escaped. 

He shook his head sadly. It was in the 
midst of a dreadful storm, he said; to be 
swept into the sea was certain death; or if 
hurled by the waves up against the rugged 
rocks that faced the neighboring islets, their 
destruction was not less certain. Poor Ray! 
they would never see him again. He dashed 
his brown hands across his eyes, and other 
tears than his were shed at the recital. 

After this, there was little left of that 
Thanksgiving at the mansion. It was use- 
less to remain longer at the table; the guests 
presently made their way back to the parlors; 
and there an hour was drearily passed, until 
all began to see that their absence would be 
a relief. The doctor came below and ar- 
nounced that there was no danger of fever 
in Ruby’s case, or of anything else than the 
nervous exhaustion consequent upon the 
shock she had experienced; and so they al! 
withdrew and went their ways, leaving 
the stricken maiden and her friends to 
themselves, 

Colonel Randall had intended to ask Joel 
to make it his home at the mansion for the 
present; but when he came to look for him, 
he found that he had gone with the rest. 

No—not with the rest. When they began 
to take their leave he found a place of con- 
cealment in the front grounds, and waited 
there until all had gone; then he took his 
own way, solitary and alone, down toward 
the inn. Te wanted no company in that bit- 
ter hour; his own was almost insupportable. 
The effect of his presence and of the news 
he had brought, had shown him that there 
had been no alteration in the feelings of 
Ruby Randall since that night, more than a 
year ago, when she had kindly but plainly 
and firmly told him that she could not love 
him, except as a dear friend, and had frankly 
confessed that she did love Ray. Reflecting 
upon this little recollection, he reached the 
inn, and hastening up to the room that he 
had ordered, he closed and bolted the door, 
and threw himself upon the bed with a deep 
groan. Busy memory continued to call up 
the past to him. He remembered how he 
had hurried away from Strickland on the 
very night that he had heard those words 
from Ruby’s lips; how he had shipped in the 
whaler in fulfilment of his threat to Ray, 
that if she rejected him he would put the 
seas between him and Strickland forever; 
and how, when the ship was forty-eight hours 
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at sea, one of the ’fore-the-masters came and 
laid a hand on his shoulder, and he saw, to 
his angry surprise—Ray Pierson! 

“You here?” he had said, recoiling from 
him as from a ghost. “Youhere! What do 
you want? Have you come here to chuckle 
over your good fortune? I tell you, Ray, 
. whatever be your object, this ship is not large 
enough for us both.” 

He thought, too, how he turned away, full 
of wrath—and how Ray followed him, and 
laid the sleeve of his own blue jacket over 
his shoulder, and called him “ Joel, Joel, my 
brother!” as he used to away back in boy- 
hood, at the end of one of their boyish quar- 
rels. How that melted him; and then how 
they sat down together, and how Ray told 
him that he was by his side by the command 
of Ruby; that Joel‘had left her so abruptly 
and so desperately, with such hopeless words 
upon his lips, that she feared for his safety, 
even dreading that he would go and make 
way with himself; and that she had enjoined 
upon Ray to find him and bring him back to 
a better haope of himself and the world. 

“Since I have found you about to set out 
for the ends of the world, and by a means of 
absence that must needs make that absence 
a long one, I know, dear Joel,” he said, “ that 
she would wish me to go with you, to watch 
over you, to win you away from yourself. I 
know it as well as though she had told me 
so, though that must entail a long parting be- 
tween her and me. But I will try and not 
mind that; she will try to bear it—if only I 
may write back to her from some of these 
strange waters where we are going, that you 
have thought better of your rash resolve, and 
will in good time return to Strickland with 
me. O Joel—why not? She has known and 
loved us both from childhood; and now that 
manhood has come, and she must say which 
shall be something more to her than a friend, 
she finds it in her heart—and why, I don’t 
know, for you are every bit as good, if not 
better than I—but she finds it in her heart 
to say that she loves me best. But, Joel, by 
the recollection of all we have been to each 
other in the good times past, this must not, 
shall not destroy your friendship for either 
her or me. She loves you only less than she 
loves me; she would not wish to live, if de- 
struction should come upon you because of 
your love for her. We must be friends, then; 
we can take no middle ground. Let the 
strange happening that has brought us into 
this ship, and which must exile us from 
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‘Strickland for a long time yet to come, only 


weld our friendship the firmer. Here’s my 
hand on it, Joel; take it—and God bless 
you!” 

Why did that lonely hopeless man, lying 
there in the shadows of that upper chamber 
in the wane of that memorable Thanksgiving, 
turn restlessly on his side and then on his 
face, and groan from the depths of his heart? 
Ah—he remembered but too well why he had 
taken the hand of Ray Pierson in that mo- 
ment; and why, through all the long voyage 
around the Horn, and amid the perils and ex- 
citements of the whaleman’s life, he had 
acted a part, and smiled, and answered “ yes” 
when Ray would talk of the peaceful happy 
times that were yet in store for them both in 
Strickland. He could not, would not banish 
from his heart the hope of one day winning 
Ruby Randall for himself—the hope which 
the words and actions of his friend had again 
kindled in his breast. “She loves you only 
less than she loves me; she would not wish 
to live, if destruction should come upon you 
because of your love for her—”’ were the 
words continually ringing in her ears; and 
with them were coupled the significant fact 
that she had sent Ray to watch him, lest in 
his despair he should do himself an injury. 
The conviction in that moment took pos- 
session of him, and it had burned fiercely 
within him until the late scene at the man- 
sion had routed it, that were Ray Pierson 
never to return to Strickland, Joel Bray 
might be the husband of Ruby. 

He knew better now. He knew, by the 
agony that had overspread her face when he 
announced the doom of her lover—by the 
hunger of the heart for the one thing denied 
it, showing itself in her speech, in her actions, 
in that dreadful moment—that none but Ray 
could have a lodgment in her heart, and 
that with him dead, it must be forever empty. 
Seeing this, he knew that the words which 
she had spoken to him on that memorable 
night were true. 

What then? Ah, the groans of despair that 
answered this inly-spoken question told that 
remorse was busy in his heart. He had 
sinned in vain—he knew it. He had placed 
friendship, honor, truth, beneath his feet, as 
steps on which he might rise to pluck the 
flower that he coveted, and it was still be- 
yond his reach. It must always be out of his 
reach—always—al ways. 

He fell into a troubled sleep, in which were 
dreams of Ray, and Ruby, and himself, in the 
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old times when they were playmates to- 
gether. He awoke; a shadow seemed at his 
bedside, bending over him with compassion- 
ate eyes and outstretched hands, It might 
have been but a trick of his disordered fancy; 
but it seemed real to him, and he sat up and 
watched it as it slowly faded into thin air. 

“ Christ have mercy on me! Ray—if it be 
you—forgive me!” he cried. 

And then God’s peace, and the hope of bet- 
ter things, came to him like an inspiration. 
It might not yet be too late to heal that poor 
bruised heart at the mansion. He could try— 
he must try—though the path of duty lay 
now through frightful hazards, he must try. 

He sat by the table and traced a hasty 
note; and before daylight he had left 
Strickland. 

The note was placed in the hands of Timo- 
thy Randall, before sunrise. He was walking 
restlessly in the library, driven from his pil- 
low by the doctor’s report that Ruby was 
threatened with hysteria. He immediately 
went up to her chamber, and tapped at the 
door. It was opened by Aunt Hetty, and he 
saw that her face was graver than usual. 

“ Worse,” was the only word she whispered 
as she admitted him. 

He approached the bed where Ruby was 
lying, supported in her mother’s arms. He 
looked at her and turned away to hide his 


tears. 

“Father!” she cried, “where is Ray? 
Bring him back to me, or I shall die.’’ 

“ Here is a letter for you, Ruby,” he said, 
soothingly. 

“From Ray ?” she eagerly asked. 

“T don’t know who it is from; but I will 
read it to you if you wish.” 

She turned her head listlessly; but as the 
opening sentences of the note caught her ear, 
she listened intently. Her father read as 
follows: 


“Ruby,—Though the dead may not return 
to life, yet the wrongs which have been done 
in their name may still be repaired, and the 
misery that a selfish, blinded love has 
brought upon you, may in time be changed 
to joy. Idare not bid you hope, because I 
know not how far my sin has gone; but trust 
in God, and may he and you forgive me. 
You may never see me more, for I go to atone 
for your wrongs. And remember, Ruby, 
when you would visit me severely for what I 
cannot now confess, but what you will sooner 
or later know—only remember that I loved 
you, JOEL.” 
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There was silence in the room for a mo- 
ment after the reading of this strange note. 

“ Whatever it means,” said the colonel, “I 
see some hope in it for you, daughter.” 

She sat up and pressed her hand to her 
forehead. Her wildness had gone; but she 
seemed bewildered. 

“Hope ?—hope of Ray?” she said. “O, 
if I could only think so; if Ionly thought he 
meant that!” 

“ All things are possible with God,” said 
Aunt Hetty, in a. voice tremulous with the 
solemnity of the scene. “Put your trust in 
him, Ruby, and all will be well.” 

A flood of tears came to her relief, and she 
clasped the necks of mother, aunt and fos- 
ter-father in one embrace. 

“T will, I will!’ she sobbed. “I will be 
patient, and trust in God; and in heaven, if 
not here, Ray and I will meet.” 

She rapidly recovered, from that moment. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECOND. 


A WHOLE year passed, and another 
Thanksgiving came. The people of Strick- 
land had gone their little daily round during 
the year, very much as usual} and at the 
mansion there had been but trifling change. 
The older members of the household were 
continually engaged in good works, showing 
by the beautiful lives that they uniformly led 
how great is 


“——-the luxury of doing good;” 


and Ruby, wrestling patiently but firmly with 
her great sorrow, had insensibly learned 
something of the same lesson, and had made 
a most practical application of it for this 
Thanksgiving season. Never, the old colonel 
affirmed, had the needs of the poor of the 
village been so carefully, thoughtfully relieved 
as now, when Ruby was his almoner; and 
never, we will venture to say, had more fer- 
vent prayers been offered up in Strickland 
than those that ascended from the grateful 
hearts of these people, for the health and 
happiness of their young benefactor. And 
she was as happy as the zealous, conscien- 
tious discharge of duty can make any person. 
Out of all her pain and unrest for her absent 
betrothed—nay, she oftener called him dead— 
there had arisen a beautiful resignation: that 
sanctified her beauty, and gave to her face 
something the look of those guardian angels 


that the old painters loved to delineate. All 
hope of an earthly meeting with Ray had 
now left her. _Not a line, not a syllable from 
either him or Joel, had reached her since the 
flitting of the latter; she had handed both 
of them over to the dead past, and now 
looked calmly forward to the light that shone 
- beyond the tomb for her consolation. 

It was on the afternoon of that next 
Thanksgiving day, and there was to be 
another dinner at the mansion. Not a great 
one; the painful events of the last anniver- 
sary were too fresh in mind to make such a 
gathering pleasant to any one; there was 
merely the pastor, good old Mr. Cowles (to 
whom we have hitherto done the great injus- 
tice of not mentioning his name), and the 
members of the family. 

It was about the hour of two, when they 
sat in the parlor together, and the sad silence 
of the time was broken by a few words from 
the minister. 

“We will not forget, to-day,” he said, “to 
thank God even for his visitations. 0, if we 
only knew him as we ought! It is easy 
enough for us to say that ‘whom God loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son he 
receiveth ;’ but we can’t seem to realize it as 
we should—thankfully, humbly, penitently. 
Now if—’ 

They were listening intently to his words, 
and the colonel’s mood suddenly changed to 
one something like anger, as a tremendous 
shout suddenly arose under the windows, 
and abruptly cut the parson short. , 

“ What the—what’s that?” he asked. 

There was a great noise of shuffling feet 
on the steps,a sound of laughing and talk- 

ing—then three sturdy cheers that loomed 
like cannon-balls against the house, and a 
peal at the knocker like the long-roll of a 
drum. Timothy Randall started for the door, 
with the rest of the company close after him; 
but the hall was already invaded with a 
throng from the village, of all ages and sizes; 
and some of the young men were attempting 
to carry on their shoulders another man, who 
apparently did not wish to be carried. This 


man was also dressed in sailor-clothes; and - 


save the good brown beard and thick mus- 
tache, which nobody there present had ever 
before seen on his face, he was easily to be 
recognized, spite of tan’ and brown. We 
shall make no more mystery about him than 
did the good people present in their recogni- 
tion. He was Ray Pierson. 

He had upset his would-be bearers, and 
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had Ruby in his arms and close to his heart 
before she could pronounce his name, al- 
though she instantly recognized him; and the 
kisses and embraces which they were by no 
means afraid to indulge in before the crowd, 
made them both oblivious of the presence of 
any one for some minutes following. After 
that, the returned wanderer exchanged the 
warmest greetings with the other members 
of the family; and then he was compelled to 
go the round of handshaking among those 
who had heard of his return, and were con- 
tinually arriving to see him. 

But after this the crowd were not quite 
ready to take leave of him for the day. 

“We want to know where you’ve been all 
this time, Ray, old fellow,” one of the young 
men sung out. “You must tell us, some- 
time, you know, and we’d like to have a lit- 
tle taste of the queer information now. And 
why the dickens didn’t you come home 
—eh?” 

Ray good-naturedly mounted two of the 
staircase-steps, and complied something as 
follows: 

“T left New Bedford on a whaler, more 
than two years ago, with Joel Bray; I think 
most of you have heard that much. On the 
way home, less than a year after, I was cast 
away on a remote island in the South Seas, 
and taken by the savage cannibal tribe that 
live there. I was held in that captivity, 
which was almost hopeless, until last sum- 
mer, when I was rescued by an expedition 
from an American frigate that was anchored 
in the bay where I was captured. The isl- 
and was an out-of-the-way spot, little known 
and rarely visited, and but for the guide that 
the commander of the frigate had, I do not 
think I should be here now; I am doubtful 
if I should have ever have left that horrible 
place. And that was none other than Joel 


Bray.” 

“Where is he?” a dozen voices demanded 
at once. 

“Dead! Poor, brave, devoted Joel—a 


thrust from one of the savages’ spears fin- 
ished him just as the affair was over. There 
were half-a-dozen of the marines wounded 
by these ugly weapons, but he was the only 
one killed on our side. And they did re 
venge his death dreadfully! He was a lieu- 
tenant in the marines, and it seemed as if 
those fellows almost idolized him. They 
brought the ship’s howitzer ashore, and 
raked the cannibal village with it till nota 
stick was left standing, and the naked ras- 
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cals fled howling to the’ mountains for their 
wretched lives. 1 counted twenty-seven dead 
bodies between the beach and the village, 
and how many were fatally wounded who got 
away, I don’t know.” 

Murmurs of astonishment and admiration 
followed this brief recital; in the midst of 
which a voice exclaimed: 

“ But how’s this, Ray ?—we supposed you 
went overboard off the Horn. So Joel said, 
a year ago.” 

Ray’s fingers worked nervously at the braid 
on his jacket, and then he answered: 

“Ah—he might well have said wilder 
things than that! I fear, that losing me un- 
settled his mind so that he hardly knew what 
he was talking about.” 

“Brave fellow!” “Noble Joel!” “Good 
boy!” were the exclamations of regretful ad- 
miration that went around; and when the 
crowd considerately withdrew for the day, 
fifteen. minutes later, it was hard to tell for 
which their enthusiasm was the greater—for 
the living Ray or the dead Joel. 

So loyal, so gracious was Ray Pierson to 
the better memory of the friend of his boy- 
hood. He never told the whole truth to any 
of that crowd; he never told it even to 
Culonel Randall; he told it only to Ruby, as 
they sat apart in that first hour of their 
blessed union, for which the dinner was con- 
siderately deferred. There in the shadow of 
the curtains, he holding her hands, and she 
looking into his eyes with such a look as the 
raised Lazarus might have received from his 
loved ones, he told her the whole truth. 
And never, thereafter, was it named between 
them. 

“He left me on that barbarous island, 
Ruby—deliberately, wickedly, hoping and 
believing that I might never leave it alive, 
and that he could thereby supplant me in 
your affections. We went ashore there for 
water, and by his contrivance I Was sent so 
far inland that the savages caught me and 
carried me into the mountains, out of sight 
of the coast. I don’t know, but I fancy that 
the captain must have been confederate with 
him in this design, for he was with the boat, 
and it was by his express order that I went 
so far beyond the rest. There I was kept in 
this dreary captivity for a year before I was 
rescued, preserved by some superstition of 
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these barbarians, from the usual fate of their 
captives. I had little enough hope—so little 
that life had almost become insupportable to 
me, when Joel guided the frigate to the isl- 
and and rescued me. His remorse was 
thorough enough, and so was his expiation, 
poor fellow! He did it all—induced the cap- 
tain to undertake the expedition, piloted the 
ship himself day and night through the dan- 
gerous navigation of those almost unknown 
latitudes, led the shore-party, and fought like 
a tiger, all to effect my release. I never 
suspected that he had procured my captivity, 
until he told me himself with his dying 
breath, as he lay on the ground inside the 
hut into which he had burst, cutlass in hand, 
to find me, and where the spear of my guard 
struck him in the breast. 

“‘Tt’s pretty near over with me, Ray,’ he 
whispered, after he had shocked me with the 
whole story of his duplicity. ‘I’m not fit to 
live with you and other honorable men, after 
what has happened; but, thank God, I’ve 
been able to undo the wickedness I’ve done, 
and I hope that'll be considered in my favor 
hereafter, as it certainly makes me die easier. 
There’s no envy nor jealousy here now, and 
he struck his poor mangled heart. I’m glad, 
indeed, that you and Ruby can be happy; 
and I beg of you, don’t let the thought of 
me ever trouble you. Where’s your hand, 
Ray ?—I find my eyes-are failing. Ah—here 
itis; and he laid it on his breast, with both 
his own over it. ‘Good-night, Ray, and God 
bless you!’ ” 

“ And so he died.” 

There was a happier scene in the dining- 
room of the mansion at Strickland, shortly 
after Ray finished his touching story. It was 
when the colonel and the lovers, Mr. Cowles, 
and Aunt Hetty, and Aunt Becky, were cosily 
seated about the well-spread board, and 
when, with heads reverently lowered, they 
listened to the words of the good pastor, as, 
with his voice trembling from the recollection 
of what had happened to those about him in 
aspace of a little more than two years, he 
earnestly entreated that the peace of God 
which passeth understanding might rest upon 
them forever—and that, since their lives 
hitherto had been as records of divine mercy 
and bounty, so their future years might be as 
so many volumes of thanksgiving. 
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WHAT THEY WERE—JACKS OR PACKS. 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


“Here you are again, friend, I see?” 

Yes sir, we hev met here afore. 

We hed then some conversation, 

About which I hev since learned more. 
And I found 

My remarks were made on good ground. 


Remember we spoke of Ah Sin? 
“Ido.” Well, I told yer I would 
Make it a pint fer to see him, 
An’ find out his trick, if I could; 
If ’twas packs, 
Or, just as I said it was—jacks. 
You told me you'd heard of the game, 
Known all round the States by this time, 
Ah Sin played Nye an’ his partuer; 
Some “twenty-five packs,” reads the rhyme. 
When I said, 
That twenty-five jacks, it should read. 
Yer bet, stranger, it wer a job 
Though to find that heathen Chinee, 
One time on ther search I just thought 
That less than a bit* would buy me. 


Yer mought know 
*Bout that time I stood a small show. 


Now, in them ere low Chinee dens 

Yer hev ter walk down a dark hall; 

Through the roof they hev a hole cut, 

Then, should a star come, they let fall 
A bowline, 


An’ pull yer up through in no time, 


“Pulled you up?” Well, yes, I guess so! 


There’s the print @ the rope on my skin; 
Though I didn’t count on findin’, 
In sich a way as this, Ah Sin. 

But, my luck! 


He wer just tho first chap I struck. 


That saved me—so we jus’ sot down 

Aun’ had a long talk ’bout that game 

What he played Nye and his partner; 

Which he then told me wer the same 
. I maintained— 


Jacks! an’ not packs, as I explained, 


* California currency—ten cents, 


THE FATE OF MR. PILLIWIG. 


BY N. P. 


My name is Daniel Grogzi. Mrs. Pilliwig 
says I am of foreign extraction. She says 
that the name Grogzi is decidedly foreign. 
I should say it was, though whether it is 
French, Spanish, Dutch, German, Italian, 
Russian or Turkish, I'l be christened if I 
know. You see, my dear reader, I am an or- 
phan, and unfortunately, I don’t remember 
that I ever was anything else. It is highly 
probable, that at some early period of the 
world’s history, I had a father, but I never 
saw him. He probably died and made no 
sign. Judging of his mechanical skill by my 
own, I think it was well he didn’t make a 
sign. In fact, if the old gentleman was in 
any sort of business where a sign was re- 
quired, he probably got somebody to make 
his sign that knew how, and he had it 
painted in gilt letters and hung up over his 
door, without any bother to himself except 
the paying for it. 

But this is all supposition. We don’t ac- 
tually know anything about the ancient 
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Grogzi,and between you and me, my dearest 
and sweetest (you're a lady, of course,) 
reader, I’m glad that we don’t, because I 
have astrong suspicion that the paternal G. 
was hanged. Yes, I believe he was hanged, 
because, in my opinion, any man who will 
coolly and deliberately hand down to poster- 
ity the name of Grogzi, ought to be hanged. 

Well, allowing that the paternal G. was 
hanged, I don’t know as we can make any 
further use of him, and consequently we will 
return to the subject of this sketch, whom 
you will immediately recognize as the gentle 
man who now stands before you. 

Now, I contend that, although a man has 
a perfect right to bear just as horrible a name 
as his parents have the heart to leave him, 
he has no right to perpetuate that name to 
the horrification of coming generations. 
Consequently, when I met Mrs. Piltliwig and 
loved Mrs. Pilliwig, and learned from the 
sweet lips of the beautiful Mrs. Pilliwig that 
she reciprocated that love, I said thusly: 
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“Pilliwig, my darling, thou art the quin- 
tessence of all loveliness. Beautiful in form, 
in feature,in name. Yes, the name of Pilli- 
wig is altogether lovely. How sweetly the 
Pilli ripples through the lips! and the melo- 
dious ending of the wig is truly enchanting. 
When first I saw you, your beauteous form 
struck me at once; your love-lighted eyes 
perforated my heart; your highbred and 
very aristocratic nose pierced my bosom as 
never did nose before. Your gestures im- 
pressed me altogether very favorably; but 
your name, O my darling, your name did it, 


and I said, ‘Let me be a Pilliwig or nothing! 


Be mine, dearest Pilliwig, name and all, and 
I will cast off the detestable cognomen of 
Grogzi, and I will appear as a beautiful Pilli- 
wig butterfly. Shall it be thus?” 

Rushing into my outstretched arms, she 
answered, “Daniel, I am thine, take my 


name if thou wilt, but be sure and take me 
with it.” 


Then we kissed; and so the affair was set- . 


tled. It only remained for me to petition the 
legislature to be changed from a Grogzi to 
a Pilliwig. 

It strikes me that I haven’t mentioned my 


place of residence, consequently, I may as 
well inform the gentle reader, that I have the 
honor to be a citizen of the town of Bunga- 
pore. I am the proprietor of the principal 
grocery store in that village, and reputed to 
be worth several thousand dollars, and have 
lately bought a beautiful cottage, which is 
now ready for the reception of my lovely 
bride. 

My lovely bride, that is to be, has rooms at 
the Bungapore Hotel, where she has boarded 
for the last six months. There I met her, 
after long years of waiting, there I loved her, 
and there she promised to be mine, 

I think I have made the observation that 
Mrs. Pilliwig was beautiful. She had a com- 
plexion like new milk (“one cow’s”) hair 
blue black, which she wore frizzled, in imita- 
tion of a brush-broom down her back; eyes 
of a beautiful dark sea-green; nose just two 
inches in length, straight as an arrow, with 
nostrils delicately chiselled by one of the 
best artists; mouth one inch and five-eighths 
in width, when in repose—at dinner, six 
inches and a quarter; lips rather full and 
cherry-colored; teeth mother-of-pearl, with 
handsome India-rubber gums; neck white 
as snow, and flexible as a boa-constrictor; 
shoulders like polished marble; arms—well, 
she only carried “small arms;” Bust—O! 
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beg your pardon—I—I am afraid I’m carrying 
this thing too far. I forgot myself, you see, 
as I always do when I get to talking of Mrs. 
Pilliwig. If you’ll excuse me, we wont say 
anything about her—I really don’t know how 
to express myself—her—her ankles, but I 
wish it tobe distinctly understood that she 
had two, or perhaps more, I wont be positive 
as to the exact number. 
Now Mrs. Pilliwig hadn’t always been a 
-widow. She wasn’t born so. No, there had 
once been a Pilliwig, and he had been chris- 
tened Peter. Several years afterwards he 


grew to manhood; but while he was growing 
to manhood he developed a very strong taste 
for twisting himself in and out of shape, un- 
til at the age of twenty-two he graduated as 
a first class contortionist, and joining a cir- 
cus company he twisted himself all over the 
country, varying the monotony of his life by 


swallowing swords, firebrands and cheap 
whiskey. 

Well, at last Peter Pilliwig in company 
with the circus, contorted himself into 
Bungapore. Flaming handbills announced 
the arrival of the world-renowned Sig. Con- 
tortitwister (he had dropped his Pilliwig 
upon entering the circus), who had been en- 
gaged by Buncombe at enormous expense, for 
his great moral exhibition. 

The great moral exhibition “took” with 
the good people of Bungapore. The Bunga- 
porites never ceuntenanced circuses, but 
Buncombe’s show was decidedly elevating; 
it had a strong tendency to develop the moral 
organs, you see, The lions and tigers teach 
a man to be gentle, the monkeys teach him 
something else; and then the wax figures! 
how could a mgn stray from the path of vir- 
tue after seeing Buncombe’s wax figures? 
That’s just what I’d like to know. I tell you 
he couldn’t do it. Itis a moral impossibility, 
Well, after the wax figures there’s a little in- 
nocent riding around a pretty little ring, con- 
siderable tumbling of the “ ground and lofty” 
order, and several other little performances 
which insensibly remind one of a circus, al- 
though we know it isn’t. Singular how the 
old thing works, 

Everybody in Bungapore went to the great 
moral exhibition. I went because I felt it 
was just what my system required. Mr. Ho- 
ratio Slingbillie went and took his wife and 
daughter. The name of the latter was 
Annie. She was a lovely creature, about 
twenty years of age at the time, and stood 
about fifteen hands high. 
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I must confess that I was rather sweet 
upon Annie, although I had never given her 
‘to understand anything of the sort. I did 
not tell my love, “ but let concealment, like a 
worm, etc., prey on my damask cheek,” etc. 

I obtained a seat near Mr. Slingbillie, who 
sat between his wife and daughter. The lat- 
ter didn’t seem to be much interested in the 
performance at first, but when Sig. Contorti- 
twister made his appearance in the ring, her 
countenance became quite animated in its 
expression, and her sea-green eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, and when the contortionist 
doubled himself up backwards and drank the 
glass of water placed between his feet, Miss 
Slingbillie was so lost to everything else, so 
bound up in him, that she unconsciously 
tried to perform the same feat, though she 
might have known that she couldn’t do it 
without some little practice; and she opened 
her mouth to its widest extent when he swal- 
lowed the sword, and—but why dwell upon 
these things? That’sjust what I should like 
to know. Wasn’t it plain that she loved him? 
and how could she help it? I put the ques- 
tion to you, my dear young lady, how could 
she help it? You know something of the 
sex, being one of ’em. And now when you 
allow yourself to think calmly and deliber- 
ately of that young gentleman’s form, of his 
leg—he had two of them—of his twist, and 
of his wonderful abilities as a swallowist, was 
it strange that her heart went out to him at 
once? Most certainly not. I knew that she 
loved him, and I felt that wherever he went- 
est she would went, and she did. 

Yes, my young and lovely reader, she 
eloped with the contortionist that very night, 
and before Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
could get one foot out of her rosy-curtained 
bed preparatory to making her morning toi- 
let, the beautiful Annie had ceased to bea 
Slingbillie and had become a Pilliwig. 

Upon mature deliberation I think I wont 
say anything about my feelings at the time. 
Why should I harrow up your souls? Why 
should I say anything, my dear unsophisti- 
cated little creature, to make you think that 
life isn’t all honey and logwood? No, dream 
on, fair creature—shiver my timbers if I dis- 
turb you. 

Of course, the first thing to do after the 
matrimonial noose was made fast, was to 

write home to papa, asking his forgiveness; 
and so Mrs. Pilliwig wrote. 

Now if this was fiction, this story of mine, 
you know just how the paternal Stlingbillie 
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would act under the circumstances; but as it 
isn’t fiction, you’ll be surprised when I tell 
you that Mr. Slingbillie didn’t make a fool of 
himself. He didu’t swear with a terrible 
oath, that as she had made her bed so she 
must lie, because he knew very well that the 
chambermaid made the bed. No, Mr. Sling- 
billie didn’t do anything of the sort. I admit, 
however, that he swore, because you see it 
was a playful habit that he had contracted in 
his youth, and he swore now just from the 
force of habit, I suppose, for of course he 
wasn’t the least bit angry. O no! He might 
have been somewhat excited, perhaps. The 
honor of haying a tumbling-circus-perform- 
ing-contortionist for a son-in-law was rather 
too much for his mental equilibrium, and— 
well, as I said, he swore. That was all. 

By request, Mr. Slingbillie wrote to his 
daughter, saying that if she would imme- 


- diately return home he would forgive her, and 


if she must have her Pilliwig, why, she could 
bring him, too. 

And so they came back to Mr. Slingbillie’s 
house, and the old gentleman put his hands 
on their heads and said, “Bless you, my 
children,” and everything seemed to be per- 
fectly lovely, although it wasn’t. No, Pilliwig 
was unhappy. 

Now, I think that artists and poets never 
ought to marry. In fact, any man who is 
wedded to his calling, as a real artist must be, 
hadn’t ought to wed another coleen, because, 
you see, it is bigamy. And I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that I don’t approve of 
bigamy, although I might if I was young. 
Peter Pilliwig was an artist. He was wedded 
to his profession. How many weary days and 
sleepless nights he had spent in his endeay- 
ors to make himself a first-class twister, a 
sword-swallower, a tumbler, the world will 
never know. I’m sorry for the world, but 
then, perhaps it is all for the best. And what 
was the world, what was life, what was love 
to Peter Pilliwig if he couldn’t contort? 
That was just what he wanted to know, and 
that was just the question he asked himself 
on the morning of the fifth day of the fourth 
week of his matrimonial life. And the an- 
swer to this question was—“ Nix.” 

Then throwing himself into three different 
shapes in rapid succession, the lively Pilliwig 
threw a kiss at the portrait of his wife’s 
grandmother upon the wall, another at his 
wife who lay sleeping in her little bed, and 
then qenementing in silvery accents, “ Dear 
Annie, adieu,’ he threw fourteen double 
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somersets right out of the chamber window, 
and landed handsomely in the back garden, 

When the fiery god of day arose from his 
couch of crimson and gold for the purpose of 
going west—probably with the intention of 
**squatting”"—he found, upon looking into 
Mr. Slingbillie’s upper windows, that Mr. 
Pilliwig had gone. Soon after, Mrs. Pilliwig 
became conscious of the fact of her husband’s 
departure. The whole family were aroused, 
but no one had seen Pilliwig. Bungapore 
was searched and everybody was questioned, 
but no one had seen Pilliwig. He had van- 
ished—evaporated, in fact, so completely, 
that not a drop of Pilliwig was left to tell the 
tale. 

(P.S. Mrs. Pilliwig’s jewelry evaporated 
at the same time.) 

Upon this occasion Mr. Slingbillie didn’t 
swear. He restrained himself by a violent 
effort, I suppose. Perhaps Pilliwig’s society 
was not absolutely necessary to his happiness, 
and consequently he bore up under the afflic- 
tion “with a smile that was childish and 
bland.” 

But poor Mrs. Pilliwig! She—she—but, 
no, let us draw the curtain. There are some 
things so infernally touching, that it is im- 
possible for me to do them justice. If you 
have tears, you are at liberty to shed them 
now. Don’t mind me, but weep. 

Now, this little affair occurred some ten 
years ago, although I remember all-the cir- 
cumstances as distinctly as if it had taken 
place but yesterday. 

Well, shortly after Mr. Pilliwig’s departure, 
I obtained a situation in New York city, 
where I remained until about a month ago, 
when I returned to Bungapore, bought out 
the grocery store of Cheeseman & Butterick, 
and have carrjed on the business ever since. 

During my absence, I had never ceased to 
feel an interest in the ‘Slingbillie family, al- 
though I heard nothing of them until I re- 
turned to Bungapore. Then I learned that 
Mr. Slingbillie had been dead nearly a year, 
and that his daughter, after selling the house 
and settling up her affairs, had gone to live 
with an aunt in Boston. Well, and where 
was Pilliwig? No one knew. He had never 
been heard of since his sudden departure from 
Bungapore, though the probability was that 
he was still contorturing himself to admiring 
multitudes on the “ tented field.” 

I believe I have previously remarked that 
at one time I was rather sweet upon Annie 
Slingbillie, but I assure you, my darling 
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reader, that I never knew what it was to love 
until about six months ago. Such natures 
as-mine may be “ sweet ” upon several females 
at one and the same time, but they are so 
peculiarly organized that they can’t love but 
once. 

It is now about six months ago that a 
meeting occurred between myself and one 
who cannot fail to exert a very strong influ- 
ence over me for good or evil. I felt at once 
that she had the power to drive me to dis- 
traction, or lead me on to happiness. She 
had changed little, and that little was, in my 
eyes, for the better. She had always been 
lovely, but she was now excruciatingly beau- 
tiful. But what attracted me more than any- 
thing else, perhaps, was her name. Need I 
inform you that it was she ? Your own heart 
has told you that already. Yes, upon enter- 
ing the parlor of the Bungapore hotel, upon 
a never-to-be-forgotten evening six months 
ago, I met the widow Pilliwig. 

“Dan-yell!” she cried. 

“Mrs. Pilliwig!’ I groaned. “ At last—at 
last we meet—we collide. And he?” 

“Ts dead.” 

“ He twists no more, poor fellow,” I sighed. 

T led her to a seat, and for four hours and 
sixteen minutes we conversed upon the 
weather. Then we got to talking about the 
high price of nutmegs, and from that we glided 
unconsciously on, till we found ourselves 
talking of the joys of matrimony—of the bliss 
of loving where there are two souls, etc., and 
the same number of hearts that beat as one. 

Dear reader, did you ever court a young 
and lovely widow? If you never did, I ad- 
vise you to commence at once. To say the 
least, I think you will like it, and then it’s so 
easy, too. If you are married, perhaps it 
would be as well to wait until you are more 
favorably situated, because, in that case, it 
might have its drawbacks. I’ve known a man 
to be drawn back so hurriedly, that it tore 
the hair all out of his head. Butif you are 
single, I say go in. 

You see, I’m giving you the same advice 
that I gave myself. Yes, for the last six 
months I have courted the widow Pilliwig 
strenuously. She assisted me, of course, and 
at last the day—the day was named. As you 
are very discreet, I don’t object to telling you 
that it’s next Wednesday, or at least, that 
was the day fixed upon; but now—O now— 
something has occurred which will oblige 
us to postpone the consummation of our hap- 
piness for some time longer. 


ll 
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It was only last night—shall I ever forget 
last night? Singular, but everything hap- 
pens to me at night—I was sitting in Mrs, 
Pilliwig’s private parlor at the hotel. Need 
I say that Mrs. Pilliwig was there? If I re- 
member anything about the circumstances, 
and I think I do remember them only too 
well, Mrs. Pilliwig was sitting upon my knee, 
and her lovely arms were twined in imitation 
of the now famous woodbine around my 
snowy neck, and her dear face was cuddled 
up under the left wing of my mustache, and 
her starry eyes were looking up into mine, 
and—uno, young man, I will not proceed any 
further. You are too young; but you will 
understand all these things when you graw 
older. 

We were happy. 

“Mrs. Pilliwig,’ I murmured, in a voice as 
soft. and sweet as the breathing of a lute. 
(I don’t know anything about lutes, but Tom 
Moore, or some other poet, has given me to 
understand that they breathe remarkably 
soft.) “Mrs. Pilliwig, this is lovely.” 

“ Yes, it is, rather,” she replied. 

I was just about to impress a kiss upon her 
snowy brow, when the door was thrown open 
and a man sprang into the room. 

The widow shrieked. 

“Ha!” cried the intruder, and with the 
rapidity of lightning, he turned seven beauti- 
ful and highly artistic somersets, landing 
handsomely at her feet. 

. “Itis!’ sereamed Mrs. Pilliwig, “ itis he!” 

“You have guessed my sex,” he yelled, 
“T am he,” and striking a beautiful attitude, 
he seized a large corkscrew that was lying 
upon the table, and swallowed it without 
winking. 

“Bnt, my dear fellow,’ I remonstrated, 
“you are dead.” 

“Dead! Ha! ha! ha! That was a joke, 
my dears. I put myown death in the papers. 


Why ? because I wanted to raise some money, 
and thinking that Mrs. Pilliwig would like to 
marry again, I thought I would give her an 
opportunity. She has seized the opportunity 
and I have appeared. Now, to come to busi- 
ness, how much filthy lucre will you give me 
to disappear ?” 

“ Horrible!” groaned the widow. 

“On the contrary, my dear, it is highly 
amusing and instructive,” returned Peter 
Pilliwig. “I don’t know when I’ve seen any- 
thing more delightful.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Pilliwig, I insist that 
you are dead, sir,” I said. 

“Ha! hal! ha!” laughed Mr. Pilliwig, 
* Does this look like it ?” he cried, kissing his 
hand and springing lightly upon the table, 
Placing a bottle of wine between his feet, he 
said, “ And now, my darling Annie, I will 
drink to the health and happiness of yourself 
‘and your future husband.” And waving his 
hand, he bent backward until his lips had 
nearly reached the wine, when—crack!— 
something snapped, and Peter Pilliwig the 
contortionist fell to the floor. 

Mrs. Pilliwig shrieked and fainted. I rang 
the bell, and then lifting poor Pilliwig, I laid 
him upon the sofa, A servant came rushing 
into the room. 

“Run for the doctor.” 

Doctor Rumaweat happened to be in the 
house, and so came immediately. He looked 
at poor,Pilliwig, felt his pulse, and placed his 
hand on his heart. “Why,” said he, “the 
man is dead.” 

“That’s just what I told him,” said I. 

The doctor examined further. 

“Why, his spinal column is broken in six- 
teen places.” 

“Horrible! horrible,” groaned Mrs. Pilli- 
wig, who had just recovered from her swoon. 

Yes, horrible! But, alas! such was the 
fate of poor Pilliwig. 
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Tue road to Kirbyville led at once into the 
forest, after leaving the cheerful town lights, 
and darkness soon gathered around. The 
horses took a slow trot, and we were not dis- 
posed to hurry them, well knowing they had 
endured much already. The road was dimly 
seen through its opening among the trees, 
and we plodded along, peering uneasily about 
us for all sorts of dangers. Now and then 
the light from some woodcutter’s hut would 
twinkle through the branches. The weather 
was beautiful, the rainstorm being entirely 
confined to the mountains; and since we had 
entered the valley we saw no more of them. 
The roads were somewhat dusty, showing 
that they had not been recently visited with 
showers, After an hour’s travel the road ap- 
proached the river, along whose banks we 
had travelled for miles before reaching town. 
The river bank was broad and gravelly, and 
the wheel-marks of the road led directly to 
its brink. It was barely light enough to dis- 
cover this, but being satisfied it was fordable, 
we allowed the horses to take their way 
across. Deeper grew the stream, and in the 
middle came nearly up to the wagon body, 
but there was no other alternative than to 
proceed, after allowing the jaded horses a 
cooling drink. 

Crossing safely, we again took the wagon 
tail, and turning suddenly to the left plunged 
again, scarcely breathing, into the silent 
woods, mofe dark and dreary than before, 
Every ray of light seemed extinguished, and 
we were perforce obliged to be content with 
walking the horses, not knowing what lay be- 
fore us. It was impossible to see the road 
marks, even the forms of the tired horses 
were only dimly outlined before us. Should 
we meet a vehicle now, what would be the 
result? But we hope we are the only belated 
travellers, and are content to trust entirely to 
the instinct of the animals. Horses are said 
to see well by night, and the ease with which 
they apparently kept the road gave us confi- 

dence. Frequently, very frequently, we could 
hear the echoing tread of their hoofs crossing 
Some narrow bridgeway of the trail, and at 
first feared a wheel of the carriage might 
29 
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conclusion is here given.] 


drop over the side of the bridge, but we re- 
flect that one pair of horses would be careful 
to secure a footing for themselves on the se- 
cure bridge, and the wheels of the carriage 
must of necessity follow in the track of the 
animals. Had we but asingle horse, the case 
might have been different. 

Reasoning thus philosophically, we gained 
comfort as we proceeded in our dark dismal 
ride. Looking out behind, the roadway over 
which we passed could be traced by the 
white line of dust, which indicated its posi- 
tion; but before, all was blank and rayless. 
Large stumps of trees would now and then 
loom up through the darkness, as the wheel- 
hubs passed unpleasantly near to them. In 
imagination we saw grizzlies sitting on their 
haunches in every fantastic stump we passed. 
My sister clung closely to my arm, speechless, 
and not daring to utter even an encouraging 
word. It was left for me to reassure her, 
now and then, with some hopeful sign by the 
way, although I was too absorbed in the sit- 
uation to give utterance to language. Look- 
ing over the shoulder from time to time, we 
watched the road, to observe if possible, any 
deviation from the straight and narrow way. 
Thus we proceeded for two or three hours, 
long and weary ones, filled with anxiety. 
We dare not urge the team beyond a walking 
gait, knowing they would better keep the 
trail if allowed to take theirown course. By 
the light of a match we found it was after 
midnight, and the town could not be far dis- 
tant, for we had been four hours on the road. 
We peered about anxiously for the first 
glimpse ofahabitation, While thus engaged, 
one by one a light from a window here and 
there broke upon the vision, and in a few 
moments we were entering the main street 
of the town of Kirbyville. We laughed a 
merry laugh, and our loosened tongues gave 
vent to our exhilarated feelings. We were 
not long in reaching the hotel, happily before 
the landlord had retired for the night. Dis- 
posing of the faithful horses, we sat down to 
a hastily-prepared meal of coffee, bread, 
cheese and doughnuts, made ourselves merry 
at the happy termination of the night ride, 
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and retired at last to comfortable beds, to be 
ready for the stage at dawn. 

Fatigued by the day’s adventures, sleep 
was welcome; but too soon for comfort the 
vigorous thumps of the landlord upon the 
door announced the waiting stage. It was 
scarcely sunrise, but before the door stood a 
two-horse stage wagon. It has two seats in- 
side, and was to convey us seventy miles to 
Jacksonville, where we intercept the regular 
line of Concord coaches, running on the great 
mail route between California and Oregon. 

The Chinese are great patrons of the stages 
in California, and the front seat was occupied 
by three, the back seat left for ourselves. 
We rolled along through the forests beyond 
Kirbyville, and had time to study the visages 
of our companions, coming to the conclusion 
that all Chinamen look alike, and no question 
of identity could be determined by any testi- 
mony of ours. One of the travellers wore 
two hats, one inside the other, and tied 
around his neck was his tooth-brush and 

* tongue scraper. Thirteen miles up the valley 
took us to the breakfast station, “Elk Creek 
Hotel,” presided over by old Mother Hayes, 
who steod in the doorway with a smiling 
face, full-bordered cap, and hands upon her 
broad hips. One look at the quality people 
on board the stage, and she disappeared from 
view, to improve upon her breakfast a little, 
if possible, and we were kept waiting in con- 
sequence. Our driver combed his hair with 
the family comb before a bit of looking-glass, 
and we waited the breakfast summons. 

At breakfast we were waited upon by 
Mother Hayes, who informed us she had 
“baked them biscuit since we came,” and 
urged us to eat hearty, saying she liked to 
have folks eat all they can. Her old man 
assisted in doing the honors, but left her to 
do the talking. How hereyes twinkled when 
we informed her there were seventeen teams 
on the road, and with her tongue thrust in 
her cheek, exchanged glances with her hus- 
band, as much as to say, “there’s money in 
our pockets !” : 

Experience like ours whets the appetite, 
and the breakfast did seem delicious. Chang- 
ing horses here, we put forward through the 
valley, toward noon fording a deep streain 
called a branch of the “ Applegate” River, 
the water over the wheel hubs, afterward 
crossing the river itself in a ferry. The Illi- 
nois valley was green and luxuriant, and we 
rode the entire day through its length, at 
sundown reaching the range of hills that di- 


vide this valley from Rogue River Valley, 
where the town of Jacksonville is situated. 
Passing over these hills we reached Jackson- 
ville, also in Oregon. It is a thriving place; 
one main street leads through the town, on 
either side of which are the various stores and 
public buildings, the residences sprinkled 
about in the background, surrounded by beau- 
tiful gardens. 

The origin of the name of the valley is as 
follows: It was first settled by Frenchmen, 
who, noticing the red appearance of the soil 
on the banks of the river, called it rouge river, 
from which it has become corrupted to Rogue 
River. This town of Jacksonville is one of 
the most thriving places we met with; beau- 
tifully located, well laid out, and apparently 
full of business. At the hotel we found a 
travelling theatrical company, and the dining- 
hall was fitted up for an evening performance. 

Morning found us the only passengers on 
board the commodiousstage bound for Yreka, 
sixty miles distant, and about twelve hours’ 
ride, passing through the southern portion of 
this valley, and over the Siskiyou mountains. 
The valley is beautifully green and luxuriant, 
with its meadows and fields of growing grain, 
acres upon acres in extent, and hemmed in 
by mountains in the distance on all sides, 
The road, level, wide and in good order, an 
hour’s ride brought us to a little town of 
shanties, and save the crowing of cocks, mani- 
fested but little signs of life, as we drove 
through in early morning. A sleepy post- 
master, Who had apparently donned a portion 
of his apparel in a hurryhanded out a col- 
lapsed looking mailbag, which the driver with 
one thrust of his boot heel consigned to the 
depths of the stage-box, and with a chirp to 
the leaders we drove off again. Twelve or 
fifteen miles from Jacksonville brdught us to 
Ashland, a busy little milling settlement; the 
huge overshot wheel of a large gristmill stand- 
ing out into the road. Here we were to 
change horses and breakfast, and the land- 
lords of two rival houses were swinging their 
breakfast bells like huge sledge-hammers. 
Good appetites whetted by an early ride gave 

an inviting look to the table, and we partook 
of the meal, while the omnipresent Chinaman 
fanned away the flies. Stage ready, four 
white horses stood awaiting us, eager to com- 
plete their twelve miles of distance, and have 
it over. More passengers here, but with the 
consent of our driver we mounted the coach- 
box. Stages always dash away from a sta- 
tion with a crack of the whip, and sober down 
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to a steady trot only after they are out of 
sight. My lady companion clutched my arm 
instinctively, troubled with a little feeling of 
insecurity on this elevated seat; but a shert 
time sufficed to familiarize her with the mo- 
tion, and the outside seat ever after com- 
manded a premium. Still in the valley, for 
twelve miles or so, when we seem rapidly ap- 
proaching a pass in the mountains, and 
finally stopped at the Mountain House, to 
exchange our fancy team for rough-looking 
mountaineers, large-limbed and strong look- 
ing roadsters, which were to convey us over 
the Siskiyou Mountains. 

We commence the ascent, passing through 
the toll-gate and toiling up a smooth graded 
road, some six miles to the summit. The 
road wound around the deep chasms of the 
mountain pass, in many places cut like a shelf 
in the hillside, and crossing now and then a 
fierce little torrent, leaping downward from 
rock to rock. How exhilarating these moun- 
tain roads! As we near the summit, we are 
on a level with the tufted tops of the tall 
pines growing in the ravine below. The 
horses can only walk up the ascent, the reins 
hang loosely, and the driver whistles a merry 
tune or tells of the incidents of his stage life. 
Sparing the whip he talks to the horses as 
though companions, “Come, Jim—get up, 
Bob—heh, Sallie!’ And as each one is called 
upon, they apply a little more muscle. Over 
the summit we glide rapidly down the de- 
scending grade; the horses never break their 
trot for miles, and bring us at noon to the 
dining station situated just over the dividing 
line between Oregon and California. The 
tax collector of Siskiyou county has a habit 
of lurking about the station to collect the poll 
and State taxes, from Californians who may 
be travelling. It is an outrageous and un- 
heard-of practice. The experiment was tried 
upon us, but memory positively refused to aid 
me in settling the amount of State taxes that 
was my portion, but there was no excuse for 
the poll tax, and it was collected. The fact 
is, the poor official probably lives on his com- 
missions, and adopts this contemptible 
method of swelling his county receipts and 
his commissions at the same time. A splen- 
did dinner here, rather a rough-looking crowd 
around the table; but the provision was good, 
and we fully prepared for it. Another gay 
team of horseflesh, and we rattled away 
again at a crack from Jerry’s whip, and made 
our way to Cottonwood, the first California 
town op the route. It was like many we 
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have met, composed of a single street, and 
devoted entirely to mining. Idle men were 
standing about everywhere; and stopping 
only to exchange one scanty looking mail- 
bag for another, we proceeded on to the 
Klamath River, where the ferry-boat awaited 
us. The stream was deep and sluggish, the 
boat guided across by a rope stretched for 
that purpose, and drawn over by the ferry- 
man on board. At mid-afternoon we reached 
our nearest point to Mount Shasta. The 
lofty mountain is what is called a “bute.” 
It rises up from the plain around, starting as 
it were at once from the level ground, and 
soaring upward fourteen thousand feet, one 
of the highest mountains in California. The 
atmosphere was clear, and the snowy sum- 
mits of the mountain reflected the sunlight, 
forming a picture truly sublime. Mount 
Shasta is one of the features of the State. It 
has been scaled by scientific men and adven- 
turers, and its many wonders are a matter of 
record. 

We pass within a few miles of its base, but 
its hoary head was visible for a long distance 
as we receded from it. About six o’clock in 
the evening we reach Yreka, once a town of 
considerable note, and even now bearing 
marks of its former greatness. Itis a mining 
town and has been celebrated for its rich de- 
posits, but like many others is worked out, 
and the gold-seekers one by one have left for 
more remote regions. Yreka was once at the 
edge of civilization, but settlements have 
sprung up far beyond it now. The mines 
about here are many of them worked by the 
Chinese, aithough there are yet mines in the 
neighborhood worked by white men, and 
yielding good returns. The town rivals 
Jacksonville in size, but seems now going to 
decay. Here we were to‘be detained tif 
midnight, the stage leaving at that hour for 
Shasta. We could enjoy our supper, and 
coax thé drowsy god for a few hours before 
the time of departure, besides taking a stroll 
through the town, in the endeavor to recall 
visions ofits former importance. The saloons 
are in full blast, the betting lively, and the 
coin piled on the tables looked as though all 
were not bankrupt. The game, as the ald 
miner said, was “the one where jack takes 
the ace,” the favorite game among miners, 
and the one in which the heathen Chinee 
euchered Bill Nye. 

Hurdy-gurdy girls were grouped about, 
furnishing music for the crowd, and unflinch- 
ingly received the rude caresses of the com- 
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pahy. Such was Yreka after nightfall, and 
the sounds of revelry lulled us to sleep, to be 
called at midnight to proceed on our way. 
A fine Concord coach with glaring sidelights, 
the driver muffled in tippet and army over- 
coat, for the night was cold. We took the 
inside of the stage this morning, as we could 
see nothing, and the weather was a little bit- 
ing. Coach full inside, but it was too dark to 
distinguish faces. A strong Dutch accent 
from parties occupying the front seat indica- 
ted them as the hurdy girls, who travel about 
from town to town as inclivation prompts. 
We had a full coach, and we nodded drowsily 
along, sleepy and listless, the side lanterns 
glaring out on bush and hedge, and enabling 
us to keep the road. We commenced im- 
mediately the ascent of a long hill, scarcely 
& mountain, yet progress upward was slow. 
Twelve or fifteen miles brought us to the first 
change, done with the light of lanterns in an 
opening in the dark forest. 

“Look out for Jimmy Twitcher, Jerry,” 
says the hostler; “that off hind foot is pretty 
sore, and he may give you trouble.” ; 

Four o’clock brought us to a quiet little 
settlement called Fort Jones, and we rode 
through its deserted street to the post-office, 
to reteive the Fort Jones mail. Here we 
took the opportunity to leave the inside of 
our coach again for an outside seat with 
Jerry, and left the town to ride twenty-five 
miJes more before breakfast. The horses 
seemed to fly, and with a jerk and a bound 

Jerry put us over the road, waking up the 
sleepers and loosening their tongues. He 
informed us that the veiled lady inside was a 
colored woman, and called rich in these parts. 
She was a queer specimen, and it was said 

lways carried her mother’s bones with her 
wherever she went. When she settled in any 
place she buried them, and whenever she 
moved again toted them along. *Twas rather 
a fanciful story, but it served to keep us 
awake, and interested us as we rattled along 
the base of the hills and approached the fa- 
mous Scott Mountain, over which lies our 
road, selecting the most favorable pass in the 
mountains for the purpose. Another change 
of horses, and our gay team had done their 
work faithfully. Jimmy Twitcher’s off hind- 
foot offered no hindrance, and we made our 
miles in excellent time. 

We are carried back to the old staging days, 
when railroads were comparatively unknown. 
California has but’ few railroads, and well 
equipped lines of stages traverse the State in 
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all directions. There is something fascina- 
ting about this old-fashioned way of travel- 
ling, the regular changes of horses, the merry 
drivers full of anecdote and adventure, the 
study of human nature afforded by our trav- 
elling companions, the beauties of the coun- 
try passed over, more enjoyed because not 
hurried along at railroad speed. The stage- 
coach is a rare institution in most of the 
States, and is therefore more enjoyable as a 
relic of the past. Jerry beguiled the way 
with an account of the wonders of Scott 
Mountain, which we were to cross after break- 
fast. He had driven eight years on the road 
and never met with an accident; and he 
never crossed the mountains without feeling 
a little of the enthusiasm with which all 
travellers are inspired. As we approached it 
we could see the snow on the mountain tops, 
and in the chasms down the sides. These 


' mountains are crossed in winter in sleighs, 


and a few miles at the summit are traversed 
by sleighs as late as May. In fact, Jerry tells 
us that yesterday was the first time this sea- 
son he had crossed the summit on wheels. 

We reached “ Callahan’s ranch” for break- 
fast, situated at the base of Scott Mountain, 
and the head of Scott valley, through which 
we had travelled since daylight. This moun- 
tain is the grand feature of this entire route, 
It is a long drag of about eight miles to the 
top, requiring nearly four hours to make. 

The preparations were soon made, the Con- 
cord coach was exchanged for a large stage 
wagon, less likely to be overturned on bad 
roads. The breakfast was discussed eagerly, 
and was fit for a king; it was the most tempt- 
ing meal offered us in the whole route. 

We left the stage station, still seated with 
Jerry on the coach-box, and passed rapidly 
along the banks of a swift stream, crossing 
it at the ford, and commenced the ascent of 
the mountain. It differed from the other 
mountains passed over, as it was covered 
with a heavy growth of forest trees, princi- 
pally pine, spruce and cedar, trees of good 
size; in fact, the road was often through a 
thick forest, not tangled with undergrowth, 
but the soil around covered with blooming 
flowers, of which beautiful varieties of all 
colors met the eye. Now passing around the 
edge of deep chasms, we look down a thou- 
sand feet, to see Scott River winding like a 
thread among the rocks below. Mountain 
torrents came leaping down the side of the 
chasm, helping to feed the river at the foot; 
wild nature, untamed, everywhere. 
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' The trees about us are tall and stately, 
straight as an arrow, appearing to pierce the 
very sky, while tall dead trunks of others, 
covered with the softest green moss, stood 
upright, seeming to vie in beauty with the 
living ones. But for the road cut into the 
precipitous sides, the mountain was impassa- 
ble. It was built by the stage company, a 
heavy undertaking, but a necessary one. It 
is a toll road, and much travelled because the 
only available route over the mountains. 

Slowly we toil upward, and yet we are in 
no hurry. We never tire of gazing about us, 
and with difficulty repress our wild exclama- 
tions of delight. My companion, lately trans- 
planted from the Eastern States, had seen no 
such glorious sights, and money could not 
purchase her experience. 

As we neared the summit, snow began to 
appear; at first by the roadside in patches, 
then ending in a vast white blanket, with 
here and there a bit of soil peeping out. 
The route led through deeper snow, the drifts 
were four feet deep, and a roadway cut 
through for the stage to pass. Only a few 
rods away from a snow patch bloomed the 
beautiful snow plant, its bright scarlet flower 
in deep contrast with the snowdrifts. 

But if the ascent of the mountain was 
grand, the descent on the other side to the 
little Trinity Valley, lying between Scott and 
Trinity Mountains, was almost beyond de- 
scription. We drive at a pace that seems al- 
most heedless, among the rocks and stones 
lying in our path. The road is rougher on 
this side, and the stage wagon sways from side 
to side, seeming occasionally almost to throw 
its centre of gravity outside the base. This lit- 
tle mountain torrent, leaping playfully over 
the rocks, and making a way for itself in the 
world, is the rise of Trinity River. Jerry 
points out the objects of interest. Here on 
this sharp bend, near the foot of the moun- 
tain, a body of Republicans held a meeting, 
since which it has been called Republican 
Point. When watering his horses he would 
hunt for a rare flower for his fair neighbor on 
the coach-box. He seemed well pleased with 
his company, and remarked, that ladies who 
travel the road do nothing but grumble be- 
cause the road is bad, and it is a comfort to 
see one that did not expect to find all smooth 
and easy. ‘ 

At the foot of the mountain wé exchange 
horses, taking here a “swing team,’ as it is 
called. It has but eight miles to travel, and 
is made use of both by the upward and 
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downward bound stages. As Jerry remarked, 
“ the team belongs to none of us in particular, 
and we putit through,” and surely he did his 
share in the operation; dashing off at full 
gallop, we held firmly to the iron-rim rail of 
the stage-box, and the back of the seat for 
security, while the driver plied the lash up 
hill and down, calling to his team, “get up 
there, Nig; what you "bout, George;” pas- 
sengers put their heads cautiously from the 
stage windows, to inquire if the team had 
the mastery. On we sped, rocks, stumps and 
log-bridges offering no impediments, and in 
considerably less than an hour we drove up 
to dine at the New York House. Here the 
up and down teams meet, and the passengers 
dine together. We bid good-by to Jerry, and 
change stages. The ride through this val- 
ley to the foot of Trinity Mountains was 
charming; the Trinity River becomes a deep 
treacherous-looking stream, boiling over and 
around the huge rocks in its path, as if to 
hurl them from their base. It is a wicked- 
looking river, and many a miner has been 
drowned in the endeavor to cross it. It is 
called Trinity River, because formed by three 
different mountain streams, flowing down as 
many different chasms, and uniting in one 
deep river at the foot. The water looks icy 
cold, as we ride perilously near the steep 
bank. This driver, too, happens to be hamed 
Jerry, a name grown familiar to us. A ride 
of a few hours along the banks of the 
stream brings ys to Trinity Centre, a mining 
camp or town, where we stop only to ex- 
change mails, and to be gazed at by the hon- 
est miners, who catch a passing glimpse of 
the world by a survey of the coach passen- 
gers. From this place we soon cross the 
foaming river on a substantial bridge, and 
move on to the foot of Trinity Mountain, 
passing rapidly along over a smooth road, 
and, reaching the station at the foot of the 
ascent, exchange horses for our mountain 
team. Trinity Mountains differ from all 
others passed over. There is an appearance 
of cultivation around, an absence of rocks, 
the grass is green and of luxurious growth, 
and nature does not wear that wild un- 
tamed look, that is everywhere seen on Scott 
Mountain. The road, too, is fair and 
smooth; we are two Lours and a half in as- 
cending, the horses stopping frequently to 
gain a little rest. It was about sunset when 
we reached the summit and turned to de- 
scend. With a chirp to the horses, and call- 
ing his Tom, Dick and Harry by name, Jerry 
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started his team, which dashed off at full 
speed, the horses never breaking their trot 
till at the foot. How cleverly Jerry handled 
the reins, with one foot on the break, “just to 
feel of her a little,” as he said. We turned 
rapidly around the crooks and curves of the 
road, now doubling the head of a canon, and 
now swinging the leaders around a project- 
ing point, the team all the while under good 
control. We at last landed at the station for 
supper. Two hoursand a halfin ascending 
the other side, and twenty minutes in de- 


scending to the station. Another change of 
horses, Jerry again in his place, and impa- 
tiently waiting for his load. At the cry of 
“all set,” we started again, the road winding 
along the bottom of a ravine for some twelve 


miles or more, called French Guich, The 


way is carved out with difficulty in places, 
owing to the rocks that fill up the ravine, 
and is so narrow as scarcely to afford a path- 
way. This is a famous mining gulch; min- 
ing apparatus everywhere, flumes, dams, 
water-wheels, windlasses, are freely distribu- 
ted, and but for the late hour, the busy 
miners would be seen searching for “the 
color.” 

At this place is located the town of French 
Gulch. It is three-fourths French, hence its 
name. We only exchange mails, are stared 
at, and depart, reaching in another hour the 
station called the Tower House, a beautiful 
spot. A large hotel with verandas, a large 
garden filled with fruit trees, flowers and 
shrubbery, with neat white fences and out- 
buildings. It isa great resort from Shasta 
and other neighboring places, a sort of water- 
ing-place for the neighborhood, situated in 
the bottom of the ravine or gulch, a very 
oasis in the desert. The hotel was brilliantly 
lighted, and the fashionables from Shasta 
appeared on the piazza, to witness the opera- 
tion of changing horses, and to scan the trav- 
ellers. The starched and ruffled dresses and 
gay ribbons of the ladies, seemed to indicate 
we were nearing the more thickly settled 
regions, where fashion is not unknown. 

And now we take a team for the town 
of Shasta, one of the largest of our Califor- 
nia mining towns, and distant about twelve 
miles, over a fine graded toll-road., It,is 
quite dark, we are to travel all night, with 
but two hours of rest at Shasta, while ex- 
change of teams is being made. We reach 
Shasta at eleven o’clock at night, with orders 
to be ready again at one. There is not time 
to warm the eye, so we sat upright and dozed 
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away the two hours of respite, and “were 
ready at the summons of “all aboard.” 

A cool dark night, the side lanterns send- 
ing forth the only ray to illuminate the track. 
Feeble though they seem, these side lights 
are indispensable, and have saved the stage 
more than once from some ugly pitfall. A 
seat outside the stage was too cool to be com- 
fortable, beside the danger of falling asleep, 
and rolling from the elevated perch. We 
rode along, listlessly dozing and yawning, 


awakened at each change of horses, During 
the night all hands were aroused by the 


moans of our colored woman passenger, who 
was a little stage sick, and proved such an 
annoyance to us, that we disinterestedly ad- 
vised her to stop over at Red Bluff and re- 
cruit, which to our joy she decided to do, 


Morning came, and revealed the fact that 


we had passed over the last range of 


hills, and were crossing the wide Sacramento 
Valley. With nothing to break the mo- 
notony of the road, even the telegraph poles 
were interesting objects, situated at regular 
intervals along the roadside, and armed near 
the base with heavy spikes for the protection 
of the poles, and prevent their being worn 
away by the rubbing of the cattle, which, for 
lack of trees on the plain, were accustomed 
to use the poles as back scratchers. - It called 
to mind stories of the telegraph poles on the 
overland route, which in early days had in 
some cases been literally worn in two, by the 
scratching of the buffaloes on the treeless 
plains. In the distance behind us, rose up 
Scott and Trinity Mountains, while opposite 
and in front were the Sierra Nevadas. 

The valley is very extensive, and seems a 
wide plain, reacliing almost to the horizon. 
Out of the level of the valley itself, rose 
Mount Shasta with its snowy mantle, near 
whose base was our road of yesterday. The 
sterile plains around us bore nothing but 
sage brush. Myriads of hare and rabbits 
scampered about, the noise of the approaching 
stage seeming to scare them up in every direc- 
tion, at this still hour of the morning. We 
could see them flying for life, or sitting with 
ears erect by the side of their burrow. This 
valley a few years since was flooded during 
the heavy winter rains, and the game de- 
stroyed in countless numbers. Some had 
sufficient instinct to flee to the mountains, 
but the destruction of these creatures all 
through the State was very great, and yet 
to-day they seem as numerous as ever. We 


rode the entire morning across the sandy 
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plain, reaching the Sacramento River at the 
town of Red Bluff for breakfast. 

The town is situated, as its name implies, 
on the Red Bluff banks of the Sacramento, 
and at the head of navigation. It is a beau- 
tiful place, having wide and spacious streets. 
It is a thrifty-looking farming town, and, situ- 
ated as it is on the river, at the head of navi- 
gation, commands considerable business. Its 
various stores are stocked with implements 
of husbandry, principal among which are 
mowers, and reapers, and threshing machines, 


as the season for their use is approaching. 


A night ride had given us an appetite for 
breakfast, but the sight of the table inter- 
fered with a full enjoyment of the meal. 
Flies swarmed everywhere, although the but- 


ter proved most attractive to them. Our 
coffee was sweetened with flies and sugar, and 
after considerable effort to be satisfied, we 


were obliged to leave, with the mournful sat- 
isfaction of paying fifty cents for an attempt. 
Stage ready, and we seated again with the 
driver, although appearances indicated a hot 
ride to Tehama, twelve miles distant. We 
passed over the same dreary wastes along the 
banks of the Sacramento River, the country 
changing as we drew near to Tehama, and 
cultivated fields, rich in waving grain, took 
the plage of the sage brush and sand. 
Tehama is situated immediately upon the 
banks of the river, which is here of consid- 
erable width, say six or seven hundred feet, 
and is navigated by stern wheel steamboats 
or wheelbarrows, as the residents call them, 
It seemed like a place going to decay, as its 
proximity to the more thriving town of Red 
Bluff is not conducive to its rapid growth. 
At this point the river is crossed by ferry. 
The flat boat is attached by iron rods reach- 
ing along distance up stream, and there at- 
tached to a buoy, anchored in the river, the 
rod supported on intermediate floats. When 
all is ready, the boat is swung across the 
river by the action of the current, like a huge 
pendulum, vibrating from one shore to the 
other. In this manner we reached the oppo- 
site side, the road passing thence down along 
the eastern bank of the river, but gradually 
receding from it. The country is barren and 
parched, but would yield to cultivation, as 
was evident from the appearance of occa- 
sional fields by the roadside. As we ap- 
proached the town of Chico at noon, we 
come again among the stately oaks and well- 
cultivated farms, the country presenting a 
decided contrast to that passed over. Chico 
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is one of the most picturesque towns on the 
route; charming to the eye, abounding in 
neat residences and beautiful gardens. Roses 
of every hue climbed over tlre cottage doors 
and windows, and plants of every variety 
filled the neatly laid-out grounds. It seemed 
like riding through a garden, so lavishly were 
the plants scattered about, and the air filled 
with the odor of a thousand flowers. Acres 
of wheat and barley met the eye, and the 
farmers busied in cutting their grass with the 
Buckeye mower, a favorite machine in Cali- 


fornia, We dined at Chico, at a small, brisk, 
business-like hotel, the food protected from 


the omnipresent flies, and neat Chinese ser- 
vants swinging their palm-leaf fans over the 
guests, and with an abundance of good 
palatable food, 


And now for the last few miles of staging 


to the town of Oroville, where we reach the 
railroad. We were provided with a six-horse 
team, but the ride to Oroville was the most 
tedious and uncomfortable imaginable. The 
sun poured its meridian rays upon a parched 
desert of sand and stones, with not a redeem- 
ing feature anywhere; not a tree or a shrub, 
but all a barren waste, weary, hot, tiresome, 
a breeder of headaches and discomfort, and 
this for twenty-two long miles, with but one 
change of horses in that distance, and the 
weather so hot and the road so heavy, that 
mercy to the poor tired animals made our 
progress very slow. The scorching sands ra- 
diated the heat, till we seemed breathing in 
a furnace of heated air. Right glad were we 
at sundown to reach Feather River, on the 
opposite side of which was built the town of 
Oroville. We crossed on a ferry, and reached 
the hotel, the end of our staging, with truly 
thankful hearts, after the last few hours’ ex- 
perience. Oroville is a mining town of con- 
siderable importance. Much wealth has been 
extracted from the ravines and river bed. 
The country far and near seems to have been 
ransacked, and now appears but huge piles 
of cobble stones, enough to pave every city 
in the Union. It has a deplorable look, 
and green spots are very scarce. Quite a 
thriving business is carried on here, in the 
way of supplying the neighboring mining 
regions, and being at the head of the rail- 
road, it is the grand distinguishing point for 
this section of the country. The railroad 
connects Oroville with Marysville, some 
twenty miles, and the change from stage to 
cars gives indescribable satisfaction. The 
stage journey had been pleasant in the ex- 
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treme, but the last few miles made us quite 
ready to welcome the locomotive and its 
train. An hour’s ride brought us to the city 
of Marysville, td'a good hotel and welcome 
beds. 

In our journey from Crescent City we had 
travelled over four hundred miles, had used 
one hundred and six horses, and travelled in 
six different coaches, with as many different 
drivers, and enjoyed all beyond description. 
A railroad has since been built direct from 
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Marysville to Tehama, and will soon reach 
Red Bluff, doing away with the most tire- 
some portion of the stage route from Oregon. 
The cities of Marysville and Sacramento are 
too well known to need description at this 
day, and we pass them by. Cars and boat 
conveyed us from Marysville to San Fran- 
cisco, our starting point, having made the 
journey by sea and land without accident, 
and gained an experience that money could 
not purchase, 


MISS LARKSPUR’S DIAMONDS. 


BY HESTER BITTERSWEET. 


Sue took her place on the witness-stand, 
looking, like most people in such a position, 
unnecessarily decided, and yet not a little 
overawed and at a disadvantage. 

“ Miss, or Madam, what is your name?” 

“My name is Honoria Grimshawe.” 

“Where do you reside?” 

“T live, during the school year, at Button 
High School, in the outskirts of this village.” 

“ Were you at Button High School on the 
night of the late burglary at that place?” 

“T was there at that time.” 

The substance of Honoria Grimshawe’s 
remarkably clear and explicit testimony 
touching the disappearance of Augusta 
Larkspur’s diamonds, was what follows: 

“T have known the accused, called Dim 
Dark, for some months. I first met her on 
the opening of our spring term last April, 
when she applied for admission to the qca- 
demic department of our school, and was 
sent to me to be classed in primary algebra. 
She gave her name at that time as Sarah 
Barker. 

“JT was with our young people on what we 
call Recreation Evening, which was the one 
immediately previous to the robbery. We 
had tableaux that evening. I assisted in 
arranging them, though this was not my 
regular business, but that of the head 
teacher, Miss Hester Bittersweet, who was 
ill that night. The representation consisted 
of palace scenes, and required a great deal of 
sparkle to render it effective. All the jew- 
elry in the institution was gathered together 
for this occasion. 

“ I was very particular about everything. I 
made an inventory of all the articles brought 
in for use in the tableaux, affixing the name 


of the owner to each, as was Miss Bitter- 
sweev’s custom. I was specially precise about 
the jewelry; things of this description are 
liable to be lost on such occasions, or at least 
changed about. 

“When the first bell rang, at half past 
nine, that evening, I desired the young ladies 
to disperse to their rooms. They did not go 
at once; Dim Dark began to give out conun- 
drums, which stopped them. 

“Half an hour later the ten o’clock bell 
sounded. I then ordered all the young ladies 
to their beds immediately. Augusta Lark- 
spur, Georgiana Mixer, and some others, 
went away grumbling. Miss Larkspur, in 
particular, was unwilling to leave without her 
diamonds. 

“The tableaux were arranged in Dim 
Dark’s room; that was No.5. As soon as 


. the pupils had gone out of it, I commenced 


gathering up the jewelry, after which I con- 
veyed the entire collection to my own 
chamber, and sorted it out there. This took 
me some time. 

“ I deposited the whole in the upper drawer 
of my dressing-bureau, placing the watches 
together in one box, the chains and bracelets 
in another, and so on. The sets I laid away 
by themselves. 

“T intended to lock Augusta Larkspur’s in 
their own casket. It was there with the 
jewels. It is a double casket of elaborate 
workmanship. On the outside it looks likea 
‘block of roughiron. Within there is a silver 
box lined with velvet. The two parts of the 
jewel-case are united at the bottom, but have 
separate fastenings. The outer, iron shell 
unlocks at the side with a little round key; 
the inner shuts with a concealed spring in 
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the back. This spring works very hard 
indeed. 

“ Both portions of the casket stood open, 
and I took it into my hand, in order to ex- 
amine the spring. Accidentally, somehow, I 
snapped the silver box together, and I could 
not manage to open it again. 

“T then enveloped the diamonds in cotton, 
and wrapped a scrap of blue silk out of my 
ribbon-drawer about them, which I gummed 
fast together for safety. This made a soft, 
flat packet, resembling a very thin cushion. 
I deposited it in a small sandal-wood box of 
my own, and placed the latter in a drawer 
with the other articles. I locked the drawer, 
and slipped the key under the edge of the car- 
pet at the head of my bed, where it was found 
when we looked for it after the departure of 
the robbers. 

“ Immediately afterward I locked the door 
of my room, tried to bolt it, but failed to do 
so, something appearing to be wrong with 
the catch, and retired to my bed. 

“My watch, which was not deposited in 
the box with the others, but was hanging in 
its own case at the head of my bed, was 
stolen also. 

“T think I fell asleep very soon, being quite 
tired out, and feeling no apprehension of 
thieves. Did not hear any one entering the 
room, nor moving about in it, nor in the 
halls. Was not disturbed in any way, until 
Miss Bittersweet called me up after the rob- 
bery, to look for our valuables. 

“As soon as I awaked, I saw my sandal- 
wood box standing on the top of the bureau, 
with the cover off. The upper bureau 
drawer was pulled out a little way, having 
things dragged out of it. Then I said, 
‘They’ve taken the jewels.’ 

“Miss Bittersweet ran to look closer, and 
found that both the drawer and my box were 
quite empty. I have not seen any portion of 
that jewelry since. 

“TI have been shown a discolored silk rag, 
found at Button High School, in the studio, 
immediately after Dim Dark was brought up 
from the paint-cave and handed over to po- 
lice. It might have been withdrawn from 
her mouth with the gag. The color appears 
to have been discharged from it by continued 
chewing, and it is much frayed and worn. I 
cannot say*certainly whether or not it is that 
in which I wrapped the diamonds. It might 
be the same, and it might not. The general 
size and shape of this amy, are oom those of 
the bit I used. ‘ 
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“Tam not a judge of jewels. Miss Lark- 
spur gave us the impression that.these were 
uncommonly valuable. She first brought 
them to Button High School, when she re- 
turned from spring vacation on the first day 
of last May. This was after the session had 
been opened rather more than two weeks 

“ Miss Larkspur stated to us, at the time, 
that the diamonds had been left to her by her 
uncle and guardian, Captain Augustus Lar 
spur, for whom she had been named, and who 
had recently died on a return voyage from 
India.” And soon. 

Dick Masters, of the detective force, was 
the next important witness examined. 

Mr. Masters resided at Chicago. Had been 
a resident at Button High School for some 
months, was there disguised as a pupil in the 
capacity of detective, etc., ete. At about 
half past eleven on the night in question, he 
unlocked the door of Miss Grimshawe’s room 
with a key of his own, entered, and con- 
cealed himself in a certain wardrobe, which 
he had previously fixed upon for this purpose, 
He left the door of entrance locked as he 
had found it. 

Between an hour and an hour and a half 
later, perhaps, Dim Dark came into the room 
and proceeded at once to the dressing-bu- 
-reau. Both this piece of furniture and the 
wardrobe stood obliquely in angles of the 
room, the former occupying the northwest, 
and the latter the northeast corner of the 
apartment. 

Dim Dark then appeared to be fumbling 
with the bureau drawer for a minute or two, 
but was invisible to Mr. Masters. The first 
he actually saw of her, she was standing be- 
side the drawer, which was open, and which 
had a dark lantern within it already lighted. 
She had a gray wrap about her person, and 
what seemed to be a gray wire mask on her 
face. She directly proceeded to remove the 
contents of the drawers, and pack them into 
a carpet-sack she had with her. vt 

Mr. Masters saw the accused take the dia- 
mond casket from the drawer, inspect it 
closely, and then place it quite by itself, Be- 
hind the swing mirror of the bureau. 
.When she finally discovered the sandal- 
wood box, she gave it a shake, opened it, and 
removed the blue silk packet, which she 
squeezed in her hand and tore open a bit, and 
the contents of which she closely scrutinized. 

With this packet still in one hand, she re- 
moved the casket from behind the mirror 
with the other, and deposited it in the car- 
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pet-sack. Mr. Masters did not see what be- 
came of the packet, paid no particular atten- 
tion to it, supposing the diamonds*were en- 
closed in the casket. 

Witness saw Dim Dark take possession of 
the watch hanging at Miss Grimshawe’s head. 
Saw her leave the room, carpet-sack in hand, 
with the lantern still lighted, but burning 
low. Did not see nor hear Miss Bittersweet 
behind him. Followed Dim Dark closely 
through the halls, slipping from doorway to 
doorway. She walked slowly and carefully, 
did not stop either in her own room or 
elsewhere. Went straight to one of the 
studio windows, unbarred it, and handed the 
carpet-bag to a man who stood outside and 
reached in his arm forit. The man took the 
dark lantern away. 

A melee followed, during which Mr. Mas- 
ters and the accused were precipitated into 
the paint-cave together, where they remained 
until brought out by Detective Hansleigh, 
etc., etc. 

Miss Augusta Larkspur was present at the 
close of the trial. She sat with me. We 
had the honor, I recollect, of being blandly 
revolved about by the local beau of the day, a 
philosopher named Hare, who practised law 
in town, and adored beauty—with a fortune. 

The trial proceeded to a speedy issue, the 
facts accomplished being, the gang in general 
brought to grief, and Dim Dark sent up for— 
I think it was twenty years. At any rate, 
she died while in prison. 

That evening, Mr. Dick Masters, detective 
and bachelor, walked home from the court- 
house in our company; Lawyer Hare de- 
voting himself, in particular, to my pupil, 
Miss Larkspur. 

Presently, Dick Masters and myself fell be- 
hind the crowd a bit. 

“T’ye a rather ugly piece of business to 
discuss with you, Miss Bittersweet,” says 
Dick, “ if I may.” 

I thought he might. 

“ Precisely! Now then! Walk slowly, and 
T’ll drop the subject at Button High School 
gate. Miss Larkspur’s diamonds are lost.” 

“Why, so is all the other school Jewelry 
lost,” I said. 

“ Not lost to police, it never has been lost 
tous. But the diamonds are. They were 
not brought in with the other booty, police 
can’t find them; can’t guess who has them; 
don’t know where to look for them. They 
are absolutely lost—gone.” 

_peone!” I cried, aghast. “They are her 


whole fortune. What is to be done now?” 

“Well,” says Dick, “ what’s to be done 
now, is to institute an organized search for 
them, That’s what! Hansleigh and I have 
shaken hands over that. Our great Diamond 
Case, we call it,” says Dick, with a laugh. 

“Poor Augusta!” I sighed. 

“Poor Augusta, indeed! I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, Miss Bittersweet, you being her best 
female friend, that Iam sworn in my heart 
to stand by that lady.” 

“ Walk slower, and I’ll map the case out for 
you a bit,” Dick went on. “Now mark me! 
There are two lines of work open to us.—Say 
Dim Dark has made away with those dia- 
monds, herself.—Say the gang did it. 

“Hansleigh takes the latter view. Han- 
sleigh says—well, this and that. No matter 
what! But that’s Hansleigh.” 

“Needn’t talk to me,” says Dick. “ That 


‘she-robber, has hidden the jewels some- 


where! There’s not her match in the gang 
for plotting and counterplotting. Bless you, 
no! Nor in any other gang that ever I knew 
anything about. Well, that’s me, now. 

“Why, look at it once. She takes the dia- 

mond casket out of the drawer. She be- 
lieves the jewels are in it. But what! Does 
she pack itlike the other booty ?—No sir!— 
(a figure of speech.)—She puts it carefully 
away by itself, not meaning it to pass into the 
hands of her accomplices. There it lies till 
such time as the blue packet comes to light. 
‘Then, mark me!—when she knows the cas- 
ket is empty, she crams it in with the other 
plunder. And what she does with the blue 
silk packet the Lord only knows.” 

“ Might she not have secreted it about her 
person ?” 

“Not possible! Had been searched by ex- 
perts in the highest style of art.” 

“Why not scrape the paint cave, then ?” 

“Done! a month ago.” 

“ Well, that’s where I am at present,” con- 
eluded Dick Masters, “and here is Button 
High School at band.” 

“They’re in the building. Right here!” 
says Dick,stamping. “ And somebody knows 
where. Likely tobeaman. Call him Bogles. 
Bogles is not one of the gang, we may be 
sure. She has robbed the gang as sal as 
the school, 

. “Now for your instructions! 4 may count 
upon you for help?” 

Assuredly he might do so. 

“Only this. Keep dark, and look alive for 
Bogles. He’s somewhere; and he’s coming. 
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You are sharp, and it is your business to look 
out for him. Au revoir.” 

With that Dick made me a stunning bow, 
and off he trotted, vanishing from town, and 
being popularly supposed to have taken final 
flight from those parts. 

In the course of time and law, we Button- 
ites came once more into possession of our 
stolen property—all of us, at least, except 
Augusta Larkspur. Miss Larkspur was in 
consternation at her loss, quite naturally; so, 
indeed, were the whole school, through sym- 
pathy, Augusta being a general favorite and 
pet. She was an orphan, entirely dependent 
upon her uncle’s bounty, and the jewels he 
had left her comprised the bulk of her fortune. 

One evening, not long afterwards, we were 
pacing through the great hall on our way to 
prayers in the chapel, when whom should I 
espy but Mr. Dick Masters again, standing in 
a recess under the stairs, and exchanging 
how-d’ye-do’s with his former schoolmates. 
Not at all orthodox, perhaps, but extremely 
lively and agreeable. As usual, I came last, 
frowning down loiterers by the way. 

Dick did one of his gallant bows to the knot 
of girls immediately preceding me, and re- 
ceived return demonstration in a hurricane 
of smiles and nods. Then he put out his 
hand, and asked me to stop a bit. 

At that instant, Augusta Larkspur, all of a 
glow, came running down the stairway over 
our head, bringing a book, for which she had 
been despatched in hot haste by our Great 
Mogul in music, Professor Thprsehkw-z-x—I 
never could pronounce his name, much less 
orthographize it. 

Mr. Dick hoped he might detain the ladya 
moment—only a moment. Not, as it turned 
out, that Mr. Dick had anything official, or 
even important, to communicate, by no 
means. He felt hearty sympathy for Miss 
Larkspur, that was all. 

“ Having been one of you,” he remarked, 
with an uneasy laugh— 

“O,la! hold your tongue, do!” cried Lark- 
spur, rosy red. 

His little sentiment successfully achieved, 
Mr. Dick mopped up his forehead, waded 
through and through his front hair, and sub- 
sided. It was high art, of course, but de- 
cidedly not in his line. 

Georgiana Mixer, meanwhile, appeared at 
the chapel door and beckoned our party in. 
Professor Button was just reading off the last 
verse of the evening hymn, and Augusta was 
always counted upon to lead in the singing. 
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She had a remarkable voice,;rich and power- 
ful. In fact, there had not been its like at 
Button High School for years. 

“ Take heart!” cried Dick, in grand finale. 
“Take heart and keep heart, my dear—my 
dear, ahem! young lady.” 

“Whose ?” inquired Georgiana, in a stage 
whisper. 

“We're going to sing, ‘I love to steal,’ to- 
night. Dim Dark’s favorite, I believe! The 
Sal Volatiles are to make a dead stop after 
steal, you know, and do three terrifying 
groans. Don’t you undertake to interfere 
now, Larkspur, I warn you.” 

“La! well, here is Miss Bittersweet,” re- 
plied the other. “You'll remain, Mr. Mas- 
ters, till we come out again?—You cannot? 
—Ah, dear me! How unfortunate! Good- 
by, then—good-by!” And away the pretty 
pair of silly young things flitted, smelling 
horribly, if I must say it, of keroserfe oil. 

Dick uncovered himself, and stood with 
bared head and folded arms till the sweet 
voices and the magnificent one died away in 
stillness, without the groans. As for me, 
Hester Bittersweet, I might have been in 
Lapland, or the Féejee Islands, wherever they 
are, for all Dick Masters; or, better still, in 
the chapel. 

I knew what was going on there well 
enough. The Bittersweet cat being away, the 
Sal Volatile Secret Society were out in full pa- 
rade, improving their privileges as mice, pre- 
posterous and irrepressible. In a minute 
more Professor Button would be distractedly 
dashing through prayers, open-eyed, to catch 
somebody doing something. 

“Anything from Bogles?” says Dick, at 
last, grim as a graven imhge. : 

“ Nothing, Mr. Masters.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Stranger here? or been here? Old- 
clothes-man ?” 

“No, Mr. Masters,” 

“ What’s Hare about?” 

“Ambidextering, as usual, Mr. Masters. 
Don’t be hard on him.” 

I always make a moral suggestion when I 
can, hit or miss. It isa way I have fallen 
into at school. 

“Hare’s a blundering fool!” poor Dick 
blurted out. 

“Ah! do you think so? ‘You're a famous 
sweetheart then, to yield him up the key of 
the castle like this! Never to open your 
mouth to the lady, with him coming and go- 


ing, month in and month ont, and playing 
pick and choose, and fast and loose. I’d not 
look at either of you, if I was Augusta.” 

Dick groaned, muttered something high 
and mighty about not wanting to bring the 
lady to poverty, and silently withdrew his 
forces. Mr. Dick had other business in town. 
He desired to establish secret headquarters 
at Button High School, for say a month, say 
six months. He could not be certain for 
what length of time, in fact. He wished, in 
particular, to leave a few traps in a safe place 
somewhere. Preferred to deposit them with- 
in my own special jurisdiction. Any dry 
outer spot would serve the purpose, provided 
he could have access to it at all times; in the 
night, for instance. 

We fixed, at length, upon the woodchest 
’ in my recitation-room as a suitable hiding- 
place. I kept this apartment locked when 
not using it, carrying the key in my pocket; 
but Dick could, of course, duplicate the in- 
strument for his own purposes. 

The woodchest, a box about four feet 
square, was constructed in one corner of tbe 
room, contiguous to a stairway leading to the 
attic. One end of the box, projecting some 
three feet behind the wall, passed under- 
neath the stairs in question, as far as the 
width of the latter would allow, and then, 
turning a right angle, extended lengthwise to 
their foot. Here Dick contrived a sort of 
sliding panel, which opened into a small en- 
closed space beneath the two lowest stairs of 
the flight. The false, or back woodchest, be- 
sides being close and dark, was usually half 
filled with debris and unmanageable fuel. 
Further, the place was infested with raven- 
ing cockroaches. Purther still, one could 
only reach the secret opening by writhing to 
it like a serpent. And finally, when you did 
reach it, the panel defied detection. So far, 
so good, 

“I say! you recognize this?” says Dick, 
by-and-by. 

He was in the act of folding a gray coat of 
some heavy stuff, rather behind the fashion 
as to style. It had a long body, cut to fit 
over the hips, with a very short skirt, about 
ten or twelve inches in length. 


“Recognize it? Not a bit!” This after 


mature inspection. 

“Not! come, now, that’s good. You ought 
to know it every time.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Had it on night of burglary. Sheep’s 
gtay, you observe,” 
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Sheep’s gray! dear me, so it was, the very 
same. I did not see it, of course, when Dick 
was shoved into the paint-cave with his lady 
prisoner, the studio being dark; but I par- 
ticularly noticed it when the two were 
brought out in the morning. Dick was pack- 
ing it away now with other traps, as a sort of 
reserve suit. 

“ Haven’t had it on since,” he pursued; 
“but all the better for that.” 

“As a disguise,” I assented. 

“Precisely. You'll drop a line to a fellow, 
Miss Bittersweet? In case anything should 
turn up, you know.” 

“But where ?” 

“O, well, anywhere. Right here, for in- 
stance, on the west blackboard. At top, high 
up, in algebraic cipher. Write after it, ‘Don’t 
rub out.’” 

“And you can’t be too careful, Miss Bitter- 
sweet,” says Dick. “I’m watched.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“Lord love you, how do I know? Don’t 
know who he is, Can’t make out what he’s 
after. He follows me, that’s all.” 

I suggested Bogles. 

“Perhaps! but, then, why does he dog me? 
I haven’t got his diamonds. He may be 
watching police through me, but I don’t be- 
lieve it. He’s welcome, anyway. Only do 
you look alive.” 

I registered a very sincere mental vow to 
do so. 

“Brings a lot of trumpery, brackets and 
trash,” Dick pursued. “ Trades ’em off for 
old clothes. Gets into rooms to put up brack- 
ets. Makes acquaintance with servants, and 
that. The fellow has been lying low fora 
day or two, and I thought he might be here.” 

No, he was not. 

In the meantime, Augusta Larkspur’s sin- 
gle great misfortune was culminating in a 
host of petty everyday miseries. Her friends 
changed—at least many of them changed; 
among the number, Lawyer Hare, a favorite 
suitor, who was by common, not to say mu- 
tual understanding, to have married her out 
of hand. 

Nobody would say, however, that Lawyer 
Hare had fallen short in his gallantries. He 
was, on the contrary, impressively attentive. 
In fact, he was most oppressively so, manag- 
ing effectually to quench the incipient young 
flames always hovering about Miss Larkspur’s 
beauty. He paid, in brief, full tribute of con- 
ventional mint and cummin in the Larkspur 
tithe-granaries, but— 
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Well, he got no further, as he decidedly 
should have done, under the citcumstances. 

“Lawyer Hare understands most things,” 
said Augusta, one day, in a pout, “ except al- 
ways how to press an advantage.” 

I fell back upon my privilege, as an ogress 
and a Tartar, and called my fascinating pupil 
to a point-blank account. There was no one 
else to do it, observe. 

“JT think it high time for your friends to 
interfere,” I remarked, with emphasis. 

She laughed at me. 

“JT don’t like you in that vein, my dear.” 

Then she stood up, laid her head upon my 
shoulder, and fell a sobbing. 

“La!” cried she, “and so here’s my dar- 
ling Bittersweet, to look out for a poor girl, 
and scold her well when things go amiss, 
though she hasn’t a penny.” 

Ready enough at scolding; but would she, 
or would she not, bring that poor-spirited 
limb of the law to terms, was what I begged 
to be told. 

“Goodness gracious!” answered Augusta, 
fluttering back into her artificial ways. “ You 
have such a superior talent at putting things, 
you have, indeed, Miss Bittersweet.” 

Idrew alittle twisted note from my pocket, 
and tossed it into her lap. 

“T suppose it is from him,” said I, grimly. 

“Ye-e-es!” opening the sheet with a flush, 
“An invitation to the literary masquerade. 
I may go, Dragon, 1 hope?” 

“ Most unequivocally not.” 

The witch giggled. Clear schoolgirl. 

“No? dear me! Here comes my prince, a 
galloping to fetch nre in his golden chariot and 
eight, and the dragon refuses him entrance.” 

“The true prince will bring a heart in his 
hand. Fair Star. By that token he may 
come in.” ; 

Then, hard pressed, the brilliant creature 
sparkled out at’ me in a look which set my 
miud at rest. 

“T’m not an angel, Dragon, so there, now! 
that’s flat! Don’t you set me down for an 
angel, no, nor a fool, no more!” 

I was only too glad to set my lady down as 
a high-spirited one, who resented the vacilla- 
tion of a double-dealing lover, and intended to 
punish him for the same, 

An excitement awaited me the very next 
morning in class-room. The following, on 
the west blackboard, at top, high up, followed 
by, “ Don’t rub out:” 


$12 p+87 zik=9lityltovh—gl+wzb. 
nvegtnvt+gl=mrtsg. 
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An algebraic cipher, plainly. 1 locked the 
door, took out a bit of crayon, and wrote be- 
neath the inscription the following key, fixed 


upon by Dick Masters: 

9 17 8 
abcedefghijklm 

144 


Under this again the message deciphered :* 


. Look sharp for Bogles to-day. Meet me to- 
night. 
Nine in the niorning. School had already 
commenced. Prayers were over, and my 
first class was due but did not appear. Carry 
Poser beamed in upon me directly, with the 
compliments of Madam Button; and would 
I go, Miss Bittersweet, and send away a hor- 
rid peddler, who was chaffering with the girls 
in the great hall of the studio? We should 
all wake up some morning and find ourselves 
murdered in our beds, that we should! 

Peddlers and beggars were stringently 
against the rules at Button High School. In 
the great hall I met a small army of Sal Vol- 
atiles, with naughty Georgiana Mixer at their 
head, and Carry Poser, full of logic and curi- 
osity, bringing up the rear. They were clat- 
tering about well, but scuttled away at once, 
making dissolving views of themselves out of 
side doors to the right and left, as I marched 
in. There stood Bogles, an old-clothes-man, 
as Dick had described him. The Camphor 
Reformation, so named by Miss Mixer, was 
raging in school at that time. 

Professor Th—, music man, was insatiably 
addicted to meerschaums and general festiv- 
ity. The Sal Volatiles abhorred stale tobacco, 
smoke and whiskey fumes. The professor 
loathed camphor. The girls decided to have 
it out with the poor gentleman on that base. 
They regularly mummied themselves in 
camphor, till they smelled like so many win- 
ter furs. 

The higher powers interfered. Then it was 
musk; then kerosene oil. The music-class 
revelled in kerosene bandoline, kerosene boot- 

* Instructions for using the Key.—1st. Dro 
all the symbols; cay use to 
words,—2d. Select the word you wish to deci- 
pher; take each figure and letter consecutively 
and find it in the key.—3d. If the letter or fig- 
ure is found in the upper line of letters or of 
figures, substitute for it the letter next below. 
4th. If the letter or figure is found’ in the lower 
line of letters or figures, substitute for it the 
letter next above.—5dth. A small figure 2 at the 
right of a letter or of a figure shows that the 
corresponding letter is to bedoubled. Thus in 
nv2g the corresponding letter ta u is m, to v2 
is double e, to g is t—meet. ‘ 


and tear it to tatters. 
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blacking, kerosene toilet perfume. Then it 
was snuff. You might hear the school sneez- 
ing for a half mile, on any clear day. 

At length, Jupiter, gathering up his thun- 
derbolts, threatened to expel the offenders 
from paradise. Whereat they were cut to the 
heart, and set up a series of weeping-bees, in 
which they outhowled the howling dervishes, 
and nearly took the roof off with their woe. 
Jupiter, pushed to extremity, made signal 
example of two of the worst-paying Sal Vol- 
atiles. The remainder of the society pinned 
black crape streamers to their door-knobs, 
and appeared in black paper-muslin mourning, 
till such time as they were ordered out of it. 

Just now it was the reigning whim to carry 
off the distracted professor’s small possessions, 
and deposit them, in artistic confusion, about 
the halls and each other’s rooms. Did “ the 
enraged musician” chance to require such 
an article as his penknife, his smoking-cap, 
his walking-stick; alas, he had it to find—if 
he could. 

A miscellaneous heap in the corner of the 
hall challenged my attention. As Bogles 
seemed about to pack it in his wallet, I in- 
sisted on seeing it explored. Out tumbled 
Prof. Th—.’s metronome and old gray shoot- 
ing-jacket, in close fellowship with Miss 
Grimshawe’s best artificial curls and company 
turban. The graceless creatures had ex- 
changed them for a cast of the Apollo Bel- 
videre and a Medusa, giving out that their 
booty was flinging about the studio, belong- 
ing to nobody in particular. Well, what could 
one do about it? . 

Miss Grimshawe swooped down upon her 
property, and carried it away in a whirlwind 
of virtuous temper; I despatched her to con- 
duct the recitation of my troublesome class, 
not in the least envying the latter. 

Bogles, by the way, was exceedingly deaf, 
and spoke villanous English, elaborately 
broken. I know a little Italian, but his gib- 
berish was not Italian. Nor was it French, 
nor Spanish, nor German, nor anything else 
but a pure invention. He was a goodish- 
natured looking fellow, not overshrewd in 
the face, and most doggedly determined to 
cleave to the professor’s old coat. The other 
articles as well, never mind! But the cloth 
things were jn his line and he would have 
them. 

What Bogles did with the shooting-jacket 
was to convey it straight to his den, shut 
himself in with it, and rip, and pull, and jerk, 


Bogles was himself searching for a clue to 
the diamondsgit appeared. 

The ‘case was growing interesting. Dick 
called in Detective Hansleigh, and placed 
poor persecuted Prof. Th— under the secret 
surveillance of police. 

Bogles began to haunt Button High School 
from that day, Dick Masters giving the fellow 
“ plenty of rope,” as he called it. 

Bogles came to hang brackets, place busts, 
statuettes, etc., a department of labor in 
which he evinced real taste. He dropped in, 
every now and then, in the way of trade. 
He supplied our oil-painting woman, a shat- 
tered sort of person by the name of Greer, 
with plaster studies for her class. In the 
meantime, he made shift to carry on a criti- 
cal examination of every foot of the school 
buildings, from the attic down, paint-cave 
and all. 

It seemed most likely that this fellow was 
one of Dim Dark’s furmer accomplices, per- 
haps a relative. That he, like police, was in 
quest of the diamonds. That he was unac- 
quainted with their actual place of deposits. 
If otherwise, why did he not secure them at 
once, every facility having been afforded him 
for doing so. Apparently, however, he had 
definite knowledge of a key to their hiding- 
place, secreted in some article of clothing, 
not in his possession, which he was making 
it his business to find, and which he could 
not find. 

Late one afternoon, the fellow passed my 
class-room window on his way to the studio, 
carrying a plaster figure in his hand for the 
modelling department. 

Directly afterward Dick Masters emerged 
from his lair, got up as a day-laborer. He 
had on a faded stuff cap and fustian panta- 
loons, and he signified to me, as he walked 
by, that I was to procure him his gray coat. 

At the next interval between classes, I 
proceeded to obey orders. Locking my door, 
I got out the garment in question, and pre- 
pared to drop it from the window, behind a 
sort of grape-screen that was growing just 
underneath. 

While I was in the act of folding the coat 
for this purpose, Bogles reappeared, crossing 
the green in my direction. The villain 
chanced to glance upward as he passed. He 
stopped outright, one foot in the air, as if he 
had received a blow. He stared, he glared; 
growing white and red by turns, It did not 
require two looks to perceive that he had 
made some important discovery. What was 
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it? It must be Dick’s coat, I reasoned. In 
fact, it could be nothing else. 

“Come, now! it’s this, 'l be sworn!” said 
I to myself, by no means aloud. “Equally, 
I'll be sworn you wont get it, Bogles! Not 
while my name is Bittersweet!” ’ 

With that, I ran and gave the coat a fling 
into the depths, not knowing how desperate 
a game the fellow might be prepared to 

lay. 
, ya I turned about, there was Bogles at the 
window-ledge, clambering up a grape vine to 
get in. He dvubtless understood from my 
movements, that he was detected, and felt 
this to be his last chance. 

“ You squeak,” says the villain, in English, 
irreproachable as to accent, “and I'll put a 
ball through you.” 

But la! what could he do? There was 
Dick Masters on the war-path not twenty 
paces behind, seeing whom, he sprang down 
and ran, Dick giving headlong chase. Pistol- 
shots were interchanged between the two, 
but Bogles, doubling among the outbuildings, 
finally succeeded in eluding pursuit. 

The whole transaction was so quiet and so 
rapidly executed, that my logic-class, troop- 
ing to the door from an opposite direction, 
heard nothing of the occurrence. To their 
extreme satisfaction, I at once despatched 
them to their room, with an exercise to be 
written out there. 

When the coast was fairly clear, I held up 
Dick’s coat and shouted below to him, 
“Eureka! Eureka!” 

“ Keep cool!” shouted Dick, in reply. 

We had recourse to the studio, as that, 
though a public apartment, could, upon 
emergency, be perfectly secured against out- 
side intrusion. Dick converted poor little 
Mrs. Greer, the rightful occupant of the place, 
into an enemy for life, by turning ber out 
and bolting the door against her. This done, 
he stepped forth and solemnly shook hands 
with me. Whereupon he burst into a flow 
of professional enthusiasm. 

“Hester Bittersweet, my girl,” says he, 
* you're a brick.” 

We thought it advisable to put up the oaken 
shutters and light the gas. 

Dick trundled an unframed Beatrice Cenci 
under the light, and turned it face downward 
upon the floor. 

Armed respectively with a Jackknife and 
a pair of pocket-scissors, Dick and I proceeded 
to separate the parts of the collar, the pocket- 
flaps, the sleeves, and, finally, the waist. So 
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far, we found nothing; no paper, no trace of 
the booty. 

It is to be observed that we were search- 
ing the garment, not for a mere clue, but for 
the actual diamonds themselves. The single 
fact that Bogles was in pursuit of this partie- 
ular article of clothing, unravelled the whole 
plot of the affair. Tallying perfectly with all 
the other known facts of the case, it was 
simply a revelation. 

We deposited the fluff from the seams and 
linings, inside the stretcher upon the canvas 
of the picture. It was precisely entangled in 
this fluff, at the bottom of the stuff facing of 
the short skirt, that we, at length, came upon 
the diamonds, There were two or three 
small apertures, pretty well up the front of 
the lining, where Dim Dark had evidently 
worked. them in, in her light-fingered fashion. 

That was a master-stroke of hers, by the 
way. Dick speaks of it to the present time, 
with boundless admiration. Knowing the 
booty to be unsafe in her own possession, she 
deftly placed it, while in the paint-cave, on 
the night of her arrest, upon the person of 
her jailer, Masters, to whom no suspicion 
could attach. In the involuntary guardian- 
ship of police, the diamonds were quite be- 
yond the pale of discovery; and she might 
trust luck to secure them, by agent, at a later 
period. The blue silk of the packet picked 
up on the studio floor, where she had dropped 
it, was now an intelligible fact. 

They shone out well in the gaslight—the 
diamonds—I warrant you. First one, and 
then another. Finally we had gathered up 
the whole collection, every one of them. It 
was a truly happy moment, when Mr. Mas- 
ters counted the last into my open hand. 

“ Bless us, yes?’ says Dick, “here they are, 
recovered. And who is at the door, now?” 

It was only Jupiter, who had, in point of 
fact, been thumping for admission an indefi- 
nite period of time. But we had been too 
much preoccupied to take notice. 

“A most extraordinary proceeding, Miss 
Bittersweet!” grumbled the thunderer, 
through a key-hole. 

Undoubtedly, professor! Pray come in.” 

Dick carefully unclosing the door, admit- 
ted Jupiter, barring out the inferior gods. 

Still nursing his wrath, Professor Button 
walked in, and inspected the diamonds spread 
out upon the palms of my two hands. 

“ Miss Larkspur’s jewels, kind old friend!” 
said I. “Mr. Masters undertook, upon his 
own responsibility, to restore them to her; 
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Questions followed, and explanations with- 
out end. 

Miss Larkspur showed herself a true woman 
upon the occasion. Iwas proud ofher. She 
did not go into hysterics. She shed a few 
natural tears upon my shoulder, then went 
up to Professor Button, kissed him, and asked 
him to wish her joy of her restored fortune. 

When Dick Masters, redder than a—a blood- 
‘beet, if I must say it—blurted out, in his down- 
right fashion, that he liked compliments of 


that sort passed about, she came, without 


demur, and kissed him likewise, blushing 
divinely. 

Button High School celebrated the auspi- 
cious event by oyster soup and a frosted cake 


for supper; together with company in the 


parlors and Chinese lanterns on the lawn, at 
a later hour. 

Nor was that the best of it. By no means. 

Dick Masters, the lion of the occasion, 
being about to leave town that night on the 
half past eleven train, our guests resolved to 
remain and conduct him in state to the depot, 
He was a modest man was Dick, and kept 
hifnself out of the throng, mostly. 

Wot so Lawyer Hare. At the first flurry of 
news he had come triumphantly, flying on 
the wings of love and hope, to the aid of his 
dear. Augusta received the recreant with 
such undisguised cordiality, that I could have 
boxed her ears, the minx. 

At precisely half-past nine, a delegation of 
two Sal Volatiles, in their party best, as to 
costume, presented themselves in the draw- 
ing-room, and handed me a note. 

“ You are to read it, if you like, Miss Bit- 
tersweet,” said one of the pair. “Then please 
pass it to Professor Button.” 

I had not my spec—that is to say, I gave 
the note directly to the professor. 

The latter read, knit his brows, smiled, 
beamed over upon myself and the small com- 
mittee, and nodded enthusiastically in the 
affirmative. 

A bustle at the door. In came the inevita- 
ble Mixer and Poser, as advance guard, fol- 
lowed by Augusta Larkspur and Richard 
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and here they are, this minute unearthed.” 


Masters, followed again by the Sal Volatiles, 
en masse. 


Well, the long and short of it is, Augusta 
and Dick were married then and there. Pro- 
fessor Button performed the ceremony, pro- 
perly astounding the uninitiated. 

After all which, each and every of that re- 
morseless S. V. secret society, Augusta Mas- 
ters included, marching up, presented to me 
their united and formal dissolution of the 


‘Sal Volatile league and covenant, together 


with a hearty promise of good behaviour for 
the future. It was Augusta’s thank-offering, 


Diamonds would not have been so acceptable 
to myself and poor Prof. Th—. 

I was chatting with Lawyer Hare at the 
moment, enlarging upon the improved pros- 


pects of the newly-married pair, bringing out 


the sterling points of Dick’s character—em- 
bellishing a trifle, perhaps, and so forth. My 


‘conversation did not appear to exhilarate 


Lawyer Hare—not even when—well, in fact, 
he walked away, put on his hat, slammed the 
front gate and left me expatiating to the air. 

Carry Poser consoled the gentleman, A 


great many years ago, that is, now. She was 
ugly and awkward, and worse, she was poor ; 
quite the reverse, in every respect, of what 
would have been his choice. But she took 
him logically in hand as her lawful prey, and 
married him by sheer force of persistence. 
And Bogles! We never learned what be- 


came of him. Mrs. Masters declined to have 
him pursued, not wishing further human sac- 
rifice made to the Moloch of her jewelry. 

During their bridal trip, by the way, Mr. 
and Mrs. Masters subjected their diamonds 
to professional examination. They rated high 
in the market, Augusta wrote me, having 
been selected for their purity, by a connois- 
seur in the article. I am afraid to state their 
great value now, but it was three or four times 
what we had all imagined. 

The Larkspur diamonds still remain in the 
Masters family. Indeed, it was only last 
Christmas, while on a visit to their home, 
that I saw them blazing from the persons of 
their beautiful twins, Hester and Georgiana. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
WE “VOLUNTEER.” 


THE martial strains of the famous and 
world-renowned “ Yankee Doodle,” from fife 
and drum, were borne to our ears as we hur- 
ried on, and a turn in the road took us round 
in sight of the village. A crowd of people, 
in the midst of which there marched a gray- 
coated column, with bayonets flashing in the 
afternoon sun, were coming up the street 
and filing off into the pine grove beside it. 
It was the occasion of the departure of a 
company of the Ist Maine Regiment of three 
months’ men, from the towns of A. and L. 

“ Soldiers!” exclaimed Puttyhead. “ What 
can it all be about ?” 

“Don’t suppose they’re after us with all that 
gang, do you ?” said I, a little apprehensively, 

“No,Ono! That’s no Shaker crew. Look 
at the bayonets! and hear the music! Come 
on.” 

We were soon at the grove. It was full of 
people, mostly men, all talking: excitedly. 
Here for the first time we heard the words 
“Secession ” and “ Secessionist.” 


Folks did 
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not say “rebel” or “reb” then, you know; 
too civil. The war brought those words inte 
use. This civil war got us shockingly un- 
civil in our talk. 

“Put,” said I, “do you know what sort of 
stuff this secession is?” 

“Can’t say as I do,” said he; “but I ex- 
pect it’s something they’re trying to smuggle 
into port without duties.” 

“And a secessionist must be one of these 
smugglers then.” 

“I s’pose so. But hold on. Hark! That 
chap on the stand is going to make a speech. 
We shall hear.” 

It was one of the first war-speeches, from a 
man who afterwards proved himself as good 
a fighter as speech-maker. We didn’t under- 
stand the terms he used very well, but we 
listened with all our ears, and by putting 
this and that together, came to the conclu- 
sion that there must be a pretty big fuss 
somewhere—down South; for he kept point- 
ing in that direction. And every now and 


‘then, too, the people would cheer tremen- 


dously. One company of “ wide-awakes,” in 
glazed capes and caps, did hurrah with mar- 
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vellous precision. And repeatedly arose the 
cry, “Down with secession and treason !”’ 
“Do you know what treason is, Put?” I 
asked. 
“ No—not exactly. Except that it’s some- 
thing that comes in with secession though. 


' But it can’t be that they would be making 


all this row about a little smuggling. Must 
be something worse than that. Don’t you 
hear him telling about “75,000 men?” That 
means fight—down South. Something about 
niggers, too. And somebody's insulted the 
stars and stripes, and that’s what’s the mat- 
ter here.” - 

The orator now turned to address the com- 
pany of soldiers, who were seated together 
on one side. They were going to fight for 
the Union and the dear old flag. They must 
be men, and brave men. The safety and wel- 
fare of the country was in their hands. But 
the company was not quite full. Five more 
men were wanted. Who would volunteer 
to fill the vacant places? The opportunity 
was a glorious one. But the war was new 
and terrible then. The sturdy young men 
who two years after volunteered with alaugh, 
now held back and looked grave. Those bay- 
onets had an ugly look, and were terribly sug- 
gestive. Repeated calls and appeals had not 
brought a man to his feet. 

“ Rather mean, isn’t it?” whispered I. 

“Yes; they’re a pack of cowards,” said 
Put. “A fellow can’t die but once, anyhow.” 
t “Ofcourse not.” 

“Of course he can’t. Makes me mad to 
see them hang back so. What if we get up?” 

“T will if you will. We can’t be any worse 
off!’ 

“Agreed.” 

And in response to the often repeated ques- 
tion from the stand, Now who will come for- 
ward and fill these vacancies? Puttyhead 
and I got upon the plank seat and waved our 
caps; the thought that we were not big or old 
enough for soldiers never once entering our 


“heads, The speaker stopped and: scanned us 


attentively. There was a murmur and a 
laugh in the crowd, and then a burst of bois- 
terous cheers, 

“They needn’t laugh!” cried Puttyhead, 
still swinging his cap and looking straight at 
the stand. “They needn’t laugh. We’ will 
g0, honest. And I should think there ought 
to be three more in the crowd who aren’t 
afraid to get on their feet!’ 

“Three times three,” with plenty more of 
laughing, followed this resentful speech. 


We didn’t know what to make of it exactly, 
Whether the people believed it or not, we 
were in dead earnest. Don’t set it down to 
our youthful patriotism, though, for I really 
don’t think we cared much about our coun- 
try; in fact, we scarcely knew we had one. 
But we did like to see a square thing done; 
besides, we were pretty sure “ we couldn’t 
be any worse off.” That was a fine idea to 
start offon. And I dosuspect that fully fifty 
per cent—not all, mind you, but fully fifty 
per cent—of all our brave yolunteers had 
about the same idea, moderately assisted by 
the bounties. But we were prodigious he- 
roes in the eyes of the crowd. 

“Will you be outdone by boys?” cried the 
orator. And more than a dozen men were 
on their feet before the words were out. 

We certainly did something towards re- 
cruiting that company. The vacancies were 
filled in a hurry, and the “Grand Rally ” dis- 
solved with three cheers and a tiger for the 
“ first volunteers.” 

The wide-awakes and the soldiers now 
crowded around us. The officers shook us 
by the hand, patted us on the back, and 
wished we were ouly alittle older. (For just 
here we began to discover, with considerable 
chagrin, that we couldn’t go till we were 
some four inches taller.) Even the orator 
had come down from the stand to cultivate 
our acquaintance, declaring that we had done 
more towards filling up the company than 
he, with all his talking. 

In short, we seemed suddenly to have be- 
come acquainted with everybody, and went 
with the crowd back into the village on a 
full tide of popularity, Puttyhead surrounded 
by the soldiers, and 1 in the midst of the 
wide-awakes. 

But after getting into town the multitude 
began to disperse. The wide-awakes went 
their ways, and I began to be left alone. 
Casting my eye around, 1 saw Puttyhead 
talking with the captain of the company. 

“Call it a trade, then,” I heard him say. 
And asI hastily approached, he turned to 
me, exclaiming, “ Hurrah! Guess, I’m off in 
the merning for the war! We can’t go as 
soldiers, but I’m going as the captain’s wait- 
er. How are you going?” 

I had no chance te go. Bad enough I felt, 
too, but replied, as nonchalantly as I could, 
that I had given up going. 

“ Then we shall have to say good-by, sure,” 
said Puttyhead. 

“Good-by it is then.” 
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Guess. 


“And good luck to you, Guess. Wish you 
was going.” 

“Same to you, Put. Wish I was.” 

“ Only one thing sticks me, Guess.” 

“JI understand — Lorette—but you wont 
forget her?” 

“ No—but the chances are against us.” 

“ Never mind; it will come out all right.” 

“Perhaps so. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

The captain was waiting for him. They 
were to start for Washington the next morn- 
ing. The partnership of Puttyhead and 
Guess was thus dissolved for the present. 

The bag of doughnuts had been abandoned 
in the grove. 

I was again alone in the world, and turned 
to make the best shift I could for the night, 
for it was now long past sunset. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TOM NICHOLS. 


TuE situation was a little awkward, cer- 
tainly, but I had survived worse ones, and 
was about going back to hunt up the aban- 
doned doughnuts, with a view to a supper 
and night’s lodging in the grove, on the 


grove, perhaps, when some one exclaimed: 
“ Hailoo, youthful patriot!” 
“ Halloo yourself!” said I, looking round. 
A young man was crossing the street and 


coming towards me. Even in the twilight, I 
recognized him as one of those who had sat 
on the speaker’s platform at the grove—one 
of a class of fellows that, without being swag- 
gerers, always walk, and sit, and act just as if 
they felt themselves equal to any emergency. 

“Aren’t you one or the other of those two 
little chaps who volunteered this afternoon ?” 
said he, looking me over out of a pair of very 
assertive and withal very black eyes. 

“Yes sir, I’m one or the other of them.” 

“Thought so. Plucky, too! Did it just 
the right time. Where is the other one?” 

“Gone as the captain’s waiter.” 

“And you—” 

“ Haven’t gone.” 

“Exactly. Weren't quite tall enough. 
Where do you live?” 

And even after a minute’s reflection, I 
couldn’t think of anything better to answer 
than “ Anywhere.” 

“ But where’s your home?” 

“ Haven’t got one made yet.” 

“Well—yes—but didn’t you have one to 
Start with ?” 


“No. None to speak of.” 

“And 80 you’re going to make one?” 

“ Yes sir, one of these days.” 

Well, sir, you’re just about in the same fix 
I was, ten years ago.” 

“And have you got one made yet?” I 
asked. 

“No,” said he, meditatively, “I regret to 
say that I haven’t yet. I’ve got the cage but 
no bird in it.” 

“Do you mean by that,” said I, “ that you 
have got a house but no wife?” 

“Exactly,” said he; “ you’ve guessed it.” 

“Then I’m ahead of you already, I guess.” 

“ How so?” 

“Why, I’ve got my bird all spoken for.” 

“Oho!” cried he, laughing. “But you 
haven’t any cage.” 

“Not a cage.” 

“Well,” said he, “we seem to be about 
equally bad off. But as you’ve no cage, sup- 
pose you go over with me and roost in mine 
to-night.” 

This was an offer not to be refused. A 
few turns and a hasty walk of a hundred 
yards brought us up in front of a small office. 

“ Here we are,” said he. 

And looking upI read, “ Tom Nichols, At- 
torney,” on a little tin sign plate nailed upon 
the corner. 

“ That’s it,” said he, noticing the direction 
my eyes were taking. “That’s my name.” 

“And is this the cage?” said I. 

“No, this is the den.” 

“You're a lawyer, I'll bet!” exclaimed I, 
upon a sudden conviction. 

“Yes; any objections?” 

“O no! no objections. But I’ve heard 
that you lawyers are a pretty scaly set.” 

“Ah, no doubt! But that’s because people 
slander us. Depend upon it.” 

“They’re apt to do it, I know,” said I, 
thinking of my own experience. “But where’s 
the cage ?” 

“In there,” said Tom Nichols, pointing to 
a largish old-fashioned house, standing a lit- 
tle back from the street, with a yard of tan- 
gled shrubbery in front of it. “That’s the 

e.” 

“Tt’s big enough to hold quite a bird,” said 
I. “But do you réost there alone?” 

“Sole alone. I keep old bachelor’s hall. 
Do you know what that is?” 

I said I did, but thought he was rather 
foolish to do so. At which he laughed and 
led the way to the cage. 

Spiders had webbed all the windows; the 
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entry or hall was -full of trunks and all sorts 
of old trumpery; and the carpet of the large 
room where he lived, or stayed, was littered 
with old. papers, law books, extra pants and 
waistcoats; and half the chairs were crippled 
in their legs, and some of them lying flat on 
their backs. In a corner stood a stove, color 
of brimstone, with -its form and all the sur- 
rounding floor covered with ashes, as if it had 
lately taken an emetic. Altogether, it had 
the appearance of a place rarely, or never, 
profaned by woman. 

“T-used to try to keep things picked upa 
little when I first began here alone,” said,he, 
by way of apology, “ but latterly I’ve got in 
the way of letting things take their own 
course. I sleep here, but stay in the office 
mostly, and take my meals over there in that 
restaurant across the street. And that makes 


me think—I guess we'll go over and have 


some supper,” 

And as I had nothing to urge against this 
proposition, we went over. 

Thus commenced my acquaintance with 
Tom Nichols, a man to whom I owe more, 
im one way and another, than to any other 
living person. For from that day, or rather 
evening, to this, he has been my best, truest, 
and most available friend. And next year I 
hope to make the many readers of “ BAL- 
Lov’s” better acquainted with him. Of his 
character they shall then judge for them- 
selves. For the present, I will merely say 
that he was one of a class of young advocates 
quite common in this country, who, without 
the advantages of a liberal education, enter 
the law, and thus work themselves up to be 
our lawmakers and judges. And we have a 
word by which to further describe them; we 
call them “ self-made” men. 

After supper at the restaurant we went 
over to the “den” a while, and then back to 
the “cage” to pass the night. During the 
evening I put my new friend (whom I will 
henceforward call Tom simply) in possession 
of the main points of my history; and the 
next morning after breakfast something like 
the following conversation took place. 

“Well, Mr. Nichols,” putting on my cap, 
“TI suppose I must be going, Much obliged 
to you for food and lodgings in your cage.” 

“QO, not atall. But—where are you going?” 

“Really can’t tell you; somewhere, I 
suppose.” 

“ Have you really no place in view ?” 

“Not a place.” 

“Then why not stop with me?” 
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“ What can I do here?” 

“Do copying for me in the office. And—[ 
should really like your company in the old 
cage.” 

“That would suit me tiptop, of course. 
But would it be a fair thing for you? Could 
Ido enough in that way to amount to any- 
thing ?” 

“T think so. You can write, I suppose?” 

yes!” 

“Come into the office and let’s see what 
sort of a hand you’ve got.” 

I was quite an ink-slinger—in my own es- 
timation, at least—and dashed off a sample 
highly creditable to myself and satisfactory 
to Tom, This exploit clinched the bargain 
between us—as Puttyhead would have said, 
we calied it a trade. And thenceforward I 
became a denizen of the office, cage and 
restaurant. 

But the great war fever was now throbbing 
in the nation’s veins. Tom Nichols was far 
too high-mettled a fellow not to be intensely 
interested. Those were the days, too, when 
lawyers, and judges, and merchants became 
“ major-generals” by a stroke of the pen. 
To raise acompany and go to the seat of war, 
was the motto of every young man who won 
distinction in those days. 

All through the summer and fall Tom was 
at Portland and Augusta recruiting, leaving 
me in charge of the office and the old cage at 
A. But business‘of all kinds, including law 
business, was at a standstill. I didn’t have 
many “ questions to answer,” and so devoted 
myself mainly to an old snare-dram, taking 
daily lessons from an old fellow who had 
helped drum out the British in 1812. Every 
boy in the village was an amateur drummer, 
and the whole place resounded to flams, 
drags, double-drags and long rolls, from morn- 
ing till night. 

Early in December Tom was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in the 14th Regiment, Col- 
onel Nickerson, then assembling at Augusta. 
I well remember the night he came home 
with the news. The office and the old cage 
were to be shut up, for I was going, too, as a 
drummer-boy. Yes, we were going, at last. 
Off to the war! How like a hurried and 
feverish dreain it all comes back to me: my 
lessons from Drum-Major Kendal, the mus- 
tering in of the regiment on the last day-of 
the year, and the bleak midwinter rendezvous 
at Augusta—scenes of noise, cursing and 
suffering. 

And now we are ordered South; we go to 
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How we caught the “Golden Eagle.” 


Boston and embark on the ship North Amer- 
ica, and now we are at sea—a thousand men 
in a sailing vessel, blundering down the At- 
lantic in the dead of winter. O, the seasick 
horrors of that thirty days’ passage from 
Boston to Ship Island, in the Gulf of 
Mexico! 

Then came the weary weeks and months 
on that little reef of white sand—Ship Island. 
How tediously the days dragged by! The 
strong grew weak, and the weak died. And 
Iseem to see the shimmering of the glass- 
bright sea, and the blinding glare of the sun 
on the shining desolate sands, and I hear the 
sand fly buzzing. And then those terrific 
thunderstorms! the murderous flashing of the 
lightning and the continuous crash of the 


thunder; and the rain, how it came down! 
not in drops, but in bucketfals, irik 

And tow Fort St. Philip and Jackson have 
fallen, and wé are on board the Premier, for 
New Orleans—the city without cellars; and 
I am wondering at the “ levees,” which hold 
the river up out of the streets. And anon, 
we are encamped in the woods at Baton 
Rouge. 

But it is not my intention to attempt to 
detail my experiences in the war. For I was 
then so young, so incapable of correctly esti- 
mating the events and scenes of those terri- 
ble years, that, but for the testimony of 
others, I could easily believe it all to have 
been some nightmarish vision in sleep. 

Two incidents only will I essay to relate. - 


HOW WE CAUGHT THE “GOLDEN EAGLE.” 


BY KIT CARSON, JR. 


' “Where are those colts, I wonder?” said 
grandfather, as we came in to supper one 
afternoon. “I haven’t seen them for a day 
or two—since the shower night before 
last.” 

The colts were pastured in the “ upper lot,” 
which lay along the top of the ridge to the 
eastward. There were five of them—two 
grays, a black one and two bays. They had 
the whole upper lot to themselves that sum- 
mer. Such frolics and races as there used to 
be up there! 

Grandfather used to sit out under the 
piazza in the afternoon to watch them. I 
really think those coltish scamperings made 
the old gentleman feel younger. 

Where are the colts? 

Sure enough! Come to think it over, we 
didn’t remember seeing them yesterday, 
though we hadn’t thought of it. One thing, 
we had been very busy with our haying. The 
shower, a very sudden and violent one, had 
caught us unprepared, and made us a great 
deal of extra work. Probably they had got 
' out over the fence, and gone off into some of 
the adjoining lots, So, after supper, Tom 
and I were sent up with the “ salt-dish” and 
ox, to go round the fence; and if they had 
got out, we were to call them back and fix up 
the gap. It was along climb up the steep 
side of the ridge to the pasture, and a still 
longer tramp around the fence. “T'was a 


large lot, of nearly a hundred acres, mostly 
cleared, but with here and there a tall pine 
“stub” along the top of the ridge. 

We found no break in the fence, however, 
and looking carefully, we could discover no 
trace where truant hoofs had jumped over it. 
It was growing dark; we went down to re- 
port our ill-success. 

“Strange!” said grandfather. “We must 
look them up to-morrow.” 

“Ts that a hawk?” said Tom, while we 
were out milking, a little before sunrise the 
next morning. “Don’t you see it? Sailing 
round over the ridge. Too big for a hawk, 
isn’t it?” 

A large bird was wheeling slowly above the 
pasture lands on the ridge, moving in lofty 
circles on motionless wings. 

“T'll bet that’s an eagle!” cried Tom. 
“Can’t be a hawk. We couldn’t see one so 
far off.” 

Suddenly it stopped, seemed to pause on 
wing a moment, then, swift as an arrow, it 
darted down through the air and disappeared 
just over the crest of the ridge. Perhaps it 
was all fancy, but we thought we heard the 
roar of its wings. 

“Came down by that high stub!” ex- 
claimed Tom. “Pounced upon something 
there! Run in and get the gun. The folks 
aren’t up yet. We'll go over. Perhaps we 
ean get a shot at it. We can be looking for 
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_ their eyes and tongues. 
_ odor of carrion all about. 
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the colts, you know, and tell them that is 
what we went for.” 
I got the gun from the hooks over the kitch- 


‘en mantel-shelf, and setting down our milk- 


pails, wétran through the valley and toiled up 
the side of the ridge. 
“?Twas near that stub,” whispered Tom, 


‘as we began to see the top of it over the crest 


of the ridge. We peeped stealthily over. 


‘Down in a little hollow at the foot of the 


stub was the great bird, flapping and tugging 
at something—one, two, three, four, five ani- 
mals lying stretched out on the ground! The 
sight gave,us a sudden shock. 

“The colts!” exclaimed Tom, forgetting 
the eagle. “Dead!” 

The big bird raised his head, then sprang 
into the air with mighty flaps and sailed 
away. We watched him glide off along the 


ridge, and saw him alight in an oak, the 


branches.of which bent and swayed beneath 
him. We ran down into the hollow. 

“All dead!” cried Tom, gazing mournfully 
around. The eagle had been tearing out 
There was a strong 


“Been dead some time,” said Tom. “But 


what did it?” 


We looked at them attentively. Not the 


‘slightest mark nor wound! no signs of vio- 


lence, save those that the eagle had just 
made. But a lot of splinters was lying at 
the foot of the stub, and a newly-slivered 
line ran winding up the bare dry trunk, 

“Lightning?’ exclaimed Tom, glancing 
up; “that’s just what it was,” 

“Done during the shower,” said I. 

We went home with our sad discovery. At 
first they would hardly believe our story, and 
then there were rueful looks. 

“Ah! those stubs ought to have been cut 
down,” said grandfather. “ Dangerous things 
to be left standing in a pasture!” 

Calling the hired men, we took shovels and 
went up to burythem. It was rather a lugu- 
brious occasion. Little Johnny shed a few 
tears over the dead “nobbies;” and Tom 
tried hard at a pun, saying that “it ought to 
be a nobby funeral.” But nobody laughed; 
everybody looked glum. 

While the interment was going on the 
eagle came back and sai ed about high over- 
head. 

“Leave one of them above ground,” said 
Dave Holmes (one of the men), “and he will 


light down again. You can shoot him then, 
or catch him in a trap.” 

So we left Black Hawk, as we called him, 
unburied, and bringing over the old foxtrap, 
fastened a large chunk of wood to it and set 
it near the carcass. During the day we saw 
the eagle hovering about the spot, also a great 
mob of crows, clanging and cawing. And 
the next morning We went over to see if any 
of them had got into the trap. Both trap 
and chunk were gone. 

“ Must have been the eagle,” said Tom. “A 
crow never could have carried off that trap!” 

But as neither trap nor eagle was any- 
where in sight, we concluded that we had 
lost him. 

Several days passed, when one morning 
we heard a great powwow from the crows 
down in the valley near the pond. A black 
cloud of them was rising and charging into 
a treetop. 

“ Raccoon, I guess,” said Tom. 

Crows are always hectoring ’coons when- 
ever they happen to spy one out by day. 
Thinking that perhaps we might get him, we 
took the gun and went down, But on com- 
ing near, instead of a raccoon, lo and behold! 
there was our lost friend the eagle, perched 
in the treetops, with five hundred crows 
scolding and flapping him. He saw us, and 
started up as if to fly off, but fell back. 

“ Hard and fast!” exclaimed Tom. 

The chunk and trap had qaught among 
the branches, He was a prisoner. We want- 
ed to get him alive, but to climb a tall bass- 
wood, “ bear-fashion,” and bring down an 
eagle strong enough to carry off a thirty- 
pound “chunk” and trap, was not a job to 
be seriously thought of. We had to shoot 
him before climbing up after him. 

He was a fine fierce-looking fellow, even in 
death; measured seven feet and eight inches 
from tip to tip of his wings, His beak was 
hooked and very strong, and his claws, four 
inches long, curved and very sharp. We 
skinned him, after a fashion, and stuffed him 
with straw; we couldn’t make him look just 
right, though. About a year afterwards, a 
stranger, an ornithologist, I believe he called 
himself, came along and called to see our 
eagle. Somebody had told him abont our 
“specimen.” He pronounced it a Golden 
Eagle, and said he would have given us a 
hundred dollars for it, if he could have had 
it when first killed. 
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LULA’S WEDDING. 


BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


Ir was blackberry season, and it was Sat- 
urday afternoon. On account of the latter 
our school had half holiday; and on account 
of the former the children were en masse on 
Pendleton’s Hill. A week’s generous sun- 
shine had proclaimed emancipation to the 
darkey fruit, which held a convention in the 
open air,and danced thanksgiving fandan- 
goes as the wind swept over. 

From time immemorial Lula Pinckney and 
Gussy Blake had been very fond of each other. 
You receive this “time immemorial” with 
modifications, of course, as I felt obliged to 
the quotation from Shakspeare—‘After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well,’—which I saw 
lately on a baby’s gravestone. As far back, 
and further, than the two children of eight 
and ten years could remember, which was 
time immemorial to them, Lula and Gussy 
had fancied playing together—a third party 
being always an intrusion. There had been 
a time when not only the village young peo- 
ple, but their parents, denounced the fact as 
ridiculous, and the mothers of the little sin- 
ners, aroused to a sense of responsibility, se- 
riously attempted a reform, The result was 
that the little girl became as songless and 
mumpy as a moulting canary, and likewise 
sacrificed her best doll on the altar of her 
grief. burying her in her flounced tarletan 
and pink sash in a deep grave under the cat- 
nip; and the boy, called to drive home the 
cows without his pleasant companion, wa- 
tered the buttercup and mouse-ear that bor- 
dered the road pastureward with his tears. 
Lula’s Aunt Fanny, engaged to the postmas- 
ter’s clerk, entered into the secret confidence 
of the juveniles, so far as to-be the bearer to 
Gussy of an apple from whieh Lula had bit- 
ten a mouthful, and return to her niece with 
a touching tribute—a ‘tablet, heart-shaped, 
cut from a shingle and inscribed: 

“To memory of Mary lowisey— Died las 
Satday 
which was duly placed over said doll’s re- 
mains It was understood that the engaged 
young lady interceded with her sister, Lula’s 
ma, arguing what was the use; and it is cer- 
tain that Lula’s mother put on her bonnet, 
and half way to Mr. Blake’s met Gussy's 
mother coming over; and the two mothers, 
with a good deal of feeling, inqzired what 


was the use, and decided it wasn’t any use. 
Thus, at the expiration of a week, the mater- 
nal prohibition was removed, and two youth- 
ful souls made happy. Gussy passed a festive 
afternoon at Lula’s; Marie Louise was ex- 
humed in a remarkable state of preservation, 
was retarletaned and resashed by Aunt Fan- 
ny, who subsequently made a picnic on the 
identical spot in the garden where the fuuer- 
al obsequies had been attended, 

From this time, it would appear, the neigh- 
bors themselves concluded it wasn’t any use 
to persecute the innocents, who thenceforth 
liked each other all the better for the woes 
they had undergone. 

“ Nobody called, “ For shame!” or thought 
it queer when, upon that blackberrying after- 
noon, Lula and Gussy, hand in hand and car- 
rying Indian baskets, set off cross-lots for Pen- 
dleton’s Hill, while all the other children, 
meeting at the guideboard, proceeded in a 
flock out on the turnpike, trampling the dust 
till it rose up and flew into their eyes in self- 
defence, and by loud halloos announcing to 
Pendleton’s Hill that they were on the way. 

There was not much difference in the 
length of the two routes; at the field bars the 
little and the large party met, entered pro- 
miscuously, and commenced the business of 
the afternoon. Not half an hour had elapsed, 
however, when Lula and Gussy, as matter of 
course, found themselves strayed a short dis- 
tance from their companions, and all the hap- 
pier for the circumstance. 

The berries they found abundant, as they 
would anywhere in the field, superb, too— 
plump as partridges, and glossy black as the 
raven’s wing. Now and then a wagon rolled 
by in the road, the two children being near 
enough to see who was init. From time to 
time the other children’s voices came to them 
down the hillside, by which they learned the 
progress of the pickers, and reckoned their 
own comparative success. Emma Tracy had 
filled her coffee-pot up to the nose; Dudley 
Simms had his tinpail, first half, and soon 
three-quarters full; so to and fro was tele- 
graphed the news, which inspired the boys 
and girls, and made them quite as emulous 
at berry-picking as ever they were over their 
books at school. Lula and Gussy would not 
be behind either here or there. 
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“O, this is a jolly place!” said the boy; 
“let’s keep house in it when we’ve got our 
dishes full.” 

He had discovered a rambling rock, with 
little green oases enclosed for dining-room, 
parlor and bed-chambers—a jolly play-place, 
to be sure. The little woman examined the 
spot, as she was able without neglect of press- 
ing duty, and heartily acceded to her little 
man’s proposition to go to housekeeping. 

The promised recreation speeded their 
work. The brave little fingers did not mind 
scratches that even let out drops of blood; 
‘but by-and-by Lula, slipping off a log, got 
completely entangled in briers and thorns, 
which held her with the strength and fierce- 
ness of catamounts’ claws, till Gussy sprang 
dn and punished the claws with his boot- 
heels, and forced them to give her up. Her 


eyes were dewy that time, but upon Gussy: 
saying how lucky it was she hadn’t her bas- 


ket in her hand, or all the berries might have 


‘been spilled, Lula agreed that it was very 
fortunate, and was merry again in a moment. 


Soon after she felt a little secret tronble 


because her basket wouldn’t fill. It had been 


almost full this ever so long, and fuller she 
could not make it. The truth was, the sun 


shone hot on the southern hillside, she had 


worked hard and was getting tired. Just 
when she was almost discouraged, what a 
delightful surprise! Up came her little man 


‘to her with a present of a brimming cup of 
‘the largest berries they had yet seen. His 
own basket was as full as it could hold; and, 


saying nothing, he had filled the cup once 


‘more to help Lula. He poured them on the 
‘top carefully, and now her basket was round- 


ed full too. 

“You're the best boy that ever was,” said 
Lula, from her heart. 

Pleased and proud, the boy took the twin 
baskets and placed them side by side ona 
big stump. Then delightedly,as a pair of 
robins in spring, the children set up house- 
keeping at their country-seat, Rambling Rock. 

At once the conversation took a very in- 
teresting turn; Gussy informing Lula that 
he had seen a snake in the course of the af- 


ternoon, but did not tell her for fear she . 


would be afraid—it was only a striped snake, 
couldn’t hurt anybody, you know. And Lula 
said Susan Brown’s uncle John saw a black 
snake in Georgia, in the time of the war, 
that was three hundred feet long, or else 
thirty feet long, she couldn’t remember which. 
Practically, it was no odds now. 
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“Will you take some Charlotte Russia?” 
asked the little lady, lifting the foreign arti- 
cle off Adam’s stomach for the benefit of 
Gussy’s, It was observed that Eve had a 
significant dark stain in the region of the 
heart, and both looked exceedingly blue, as 
well they might. 

So pleasantly absorbed were Lula and Gus- 
sy over their dinner, they did not hear fora 
while a horse coming down the road at an 
easy gallop; but on his nearer approach, they 
looked up, or rather down, and perceived 
that the rider was Aunt Fanny’s beau, Theo- 
dore Dwight. He had evidently spied the 
happy children, and was watching with spe- 
cial intent; he never turned his face off them 
as he rode forward, gradually slackening from 
a canter to a trot, and from a trot to a walk; 
till when directly opposite he drew up at the 
fence, dismounted, throwing the bridle over 
a post; the children wondering just suffi- 
ciently to suspend dinner operations and 
gaze in return. 

Through the bars and up the old wood- 
road came the young man, slashing the vines 
and birch bushes with bis riding-whip. I’m 
afraid his heart wasn’t quite so gentle as the 
dear girl’s whom he was going to marry. 
Older observers might have detected a gleam 
of merry mischief in those handsome black 
eyes. 

“ What are you here for, young ones?” was 
the interrogatory, rather gravely uttered, 
when Theodore had come close to them. 

“ Why, we're all here a berrying—the whole 
of us,” Gussy replied, rising and pointing up 
the hill where their mates were. 

“ Burying the whole of you,” severely re- 
joined Theodore. “ Well, you may all deserve 
to be buried, so far as I know, but that is not 
what 1 am here for—I am here to marry you 
two, and for no other purpose under the sun.” 

The children looked incredulously and a 
little foolish, and the little girl observed: 

“Nobody but the minister and Squire. 
Bailey ever marries people, that I know of.” 

“Don’t they? I wish to know if the 
postmaster’s clerk isn’t as good as either or 
both? Here is my authority,’ drawing a 
document from his pocket and beginning to 
read: “‘ To all whom it may concern. Greet- 
ing. By the authority of the Commonwealth 
of the United States, you are hereby com- 
manded to have and to hold, his heirs and 
assigns forever, and any other business 
thought proper when met; the truth, the 
whole truth,and nothing but the truth, so 
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help you Moses.’ There,” refolding fhe pa- 
per, “ what do you think of that?” 

The startled children locked at hin and at 
each other, and ventured no syllable. 

«“ You two,” continued the naughty Theo- 
dore, “ have been playing married since be- 
fore I ever saw you; it is high time you were 
married, really, and- really married you must 
be, here and now. Join hands. Stand up, 
Lula.” 

They obeyed tremblingly. 

“ Gussy Blake,do you take this Lula, to 
be your lawrul wedded wife every day in the 
week, and Sunday besides; certain inalien- 
able rights; weighed in the balances and 
found wanting; among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness? Lula Pinck- 
ney, do yoda take this Gussy to be your law- 
ful wedded husband, in sickness or health, 
to love, honor and bay the moon, like any 
other Roman; et tu brute! America expects 
every man to do his duty, till death do ye 
part? Inthe name of the great Ticonder- 
oga and the Continental Congress, I pro- 
nounce you man and wife. WhatI have put 
together, let no man join asunder. Go thy 
way for this time.” 

It is extremely doubtful whether the infant 
bride and groom heard three consecutive 
words of this patent marriage service, being 
too deeply overwhelmed by their sudden 
situation, and the voice and manner of the 
officiating Theodore, which were the most 
solemn and impressive possible. In the same 
style, without relaxing a muscle of his face, 
he shook hands with each; then, in place of 
lip service, presenting the bride with a ‘sugar 
kiss from his pocket—a fashion which if 
generally adopted would, I should suppose, 
spare the feelings of maturer bridegrooms. 

They saw him stride down the slope, 
mount his horse and ride on towards the 
village; yet there they stood, as it were, un- 
able to move. It was well they had partaken 
the feast before; they had no appetite for it 
now. Lula bent, and with a pitying look 
picked up her pocket-handkerchief and the 
original couple in blue; Gussy, stealing a 
look at her face and seeing it white as a 
cloth, was on the verge of a crying fit. 

What next they could have done is impos- 
sible to say, had they not been relieved by 
their mates calling their names from above. 
There was Amy Granger, up on arock, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand from the glare ot 
the sinking sun, looking down at them. 

“Lula—h!” she called again. “Gussy 
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Bla—ake! Come; we've all got our dishes 
full—haint you? Aint you ready to go home? 
We be. If you're goin’ our way, come.” 

For reply the boy took the baskets full of 
berries and scrambled up the hill, Lula fol- 
Jowing, and both silent. They simply felt 
very queer, and were glad of companionship; 
never dreaming that in caring less than for- 
merly for each other’s society they were imi- 
tating too many really married people. It 
was quite a treat to their friends to have them 
with them, though Lula and Gussy were so 
quiet and said so very little all the way home. 

Poor Lula, with her strange secret weigh- 
ing upon her, sat at the tea-table hardly tast- 
ing a morsel; nor of the holiday afternoon, 
to which she had been looking forward all 
the week, had she a simple incident to re- 
late. Aunt Fanny, her helper in every emer- 
gency, said the child was not to be troubled 
with questions and comments—she was tired 
and would go to bed very early. 

And she did go to bed early; but next 
morning Aunt Fanny said the poor child 
had rested very ill -had tossed and talked, 
and what was most singular, talked of Theo- 
dore. In returning from church Lula shrank 
behind with some little girls, while Gussy ran 
on before with his father. Had they been 
‘old enough for lovers, everybody would have 
been sure that Lula and Gussy had quar- 
relled, they appeared so shy of each other. 

Thus matters went on till the middle of 
the week. Lula had shunned Theodore 
Dwight as she would have shunned that 
‘black snake of dubious length. But one even- 
ing he suddenly appeared in the parlor, where 
‘the sober little face was lying in Aunt Fan- 
ny’s lap, and on her springing up and at- 
tempting to run away, caught her in his 
arms. Lula struggled hard, and failing to 
extricate herself, burst into tears. Aunt 
Fanny expressed her astonishment, and the 
young man, laughing, yet partly penitent, 
confessed his misdemeanor. 

“T didn’t want to be married,” protested 
the mourning bride, with crimson cheeks 
and streaming eyes; “out in the berry-field, 
too. I hate Gus Blake, and never will speak 
to him again.” , 

When the matter was finally explained to 
her, Lula felt a world better, though she 
can't quite forgive Theodore for his practical 
joke. No more can Gussy. The two chil- 
dren have become friendly again, but they 
are nothing as intimate as before the mock 


marriage. 
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CHARCOAL. 


BY MRS. C. T. NORRIS. 


“Do let us keep him, papa!” pleaded two 
childish voices. 

I was gazing disgustedly at the object in 
question, a large, shaggy, rawboned cur, with 
a distressed hungry look in his intelligent 
bright eyes, as he lay on a pile of hay in my 
model stable where the children had made 
him a bed. 

“Where did you pick up the miserable 
creature?” I asked, not daring to give my 


motherless pets a decided negative. 

“As we were coming from school we found 
him all hurt in the road, and we gave him a 
drink of water in our luncheon-pail. We 
came home, he crawling slowly after us. I 
am sure he is a dear good doggie, papa.” 

The animal gave a plaintive whine and 
wagged his tail, to show his amiability, I 
suppose, as the children patted his rough 
head. There was a horrible gash on his 
thigh which looked as if done with a scythe, 
and considering that he had small chances 
of recovery, I reluctantly gave my consent 
to his staying. 

“ What,shall we call him, papa?” asked 
Arthur, that night after supper. 

“Charcoal he looks like more than any- 
thing else. -He is about as homely as they 
make them,’ grumbled I, glancing crossly 
out at the huge ball of ebony curled upon 
the lawn, whither the poor beast had dragged 
himself, knowing by instinct the healing 
properties of mother nature’s sovereign rem- 
edies, pure air and sunshine, 

“Then we will call him Charcoal for long, 
and Char for short. You are a dear darling 
papa to let us have him,” cried Arthur, giv- 


ing me a loving hug in his exuberant grati- ° 


tude, while rosy Gerty climbed up on the 
back of my chair to kiss me. 

Of course he got well, and as he was young 
and mischievous, he was a trial, and many a 
time I vowed to have him made way with. 
He dug holes in the flower-beds to get at the 
cool earth, and ensconced himself snugly 
therein. Hechased the setting hens off their 
nests, and devoured the chickens that were 
out. 

He would flutter and splash in the pond, 
and then, all wet and dripping, bounee into 
the parlor and cover us with spatters of mud. 

He tore the children’s clothes, aud kept us 


awake nights barking at imaginary thievts 
and burglars. 

The little ones adored him, and every time 
I threatened to finish him, two pair of arms 
clung round my neck, two pair of beseeching 
blue eyes were full of tears, and two tiny 
voices begged hard for his worthless life. 

The neighbors complained of his noise at 
night, so we shut him up in the dining-room. 
Hearing some canine row outside, he dashed 


through the long low window, shivering the 
large plate glass intoatoms. As I was wrath- 
fully surveying the wanton destruction of my 
property, a boy came up the steps holding in 
his hands two rabbits, and bearing them 
aloft for my better view, be addressed me in- 
dignantly: 

“Just you look a here, mister! If you 
think a feller can stand this sort of thing you 
are muchly mistaken. I tell you that now, 
this identical minute !” 

“ What are your rabbits to me?” I asked, 
surlily, my temper not at all improved at the 
sight, for I guessed the truth. 

“ That’s as cool as a healthy dog’s nose, 
considering that your cur is killing every- 
body’s hens, chickens and cats. They can 
put up with it if they please, but I wont, 
that’s fat! Andif youdo not come down - 
with the damage I will cut his tail off close 
behind his ears,” 

“You need not be impertinent, boy! If 
my dog destroyed your rabbits I suppose I 
must pay for them.” 

“ That's the lingo! I give fifty cents apiece 
for them, last summer, and I shan’t take nary 
red less.” 

Silently handing him a dollar, he departed, 
highly satisfied with his bargain, to sell the 
bodies for as much more. He had hardly got 
out of sight before the housekeeper began, in 
a tone of suppressed rage: 

“ That dog has torn a whole piece of linen 
to pieces, that I left out to whiten last night, 
the good-for-nothing—” 

Muttering something more forcible than 
polite, I strode hastily away, not waiting for 
the end. 

Down the walls rushed the veritable ani- 
mal himself, wagging his frowsy tail and 
wriggling and squirming his uncouth body, 
barking a shrill welcome to me, I gave dim 
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asavage kick, which sent him yelping abjectly 
away, when, with a loud cry, past me flashed 
two tiny white-robed figures in their night- 
dresses, who went for their injured favorite, 
exclaiming pitifully: 

“Don’t ery, dear old Char! Wicked papa, 
to hurt our nice doggie when he did not 
mean to be naughty!” came after me as I 
walked on, while they were carried in. 

“Well, James, how do your hot-beds 
thrive?” asked I of the gardener, seeing him 
pause as if he had something to say. 

“If you please, sir, it’s no use to try to 
raise anything in them, for Char—” 

“If you have got anything to tell me about 
that infernal beast, do not say it. After the 
children are abed put a bullet through his 
troublesome head.” And turning abruptly 
I went to my breakfast, and, still feeling ex- 
asperated, left for the city. 

AsI came out that evening I felt less an- 
noyed, and though unrelenting, wished the 
affair well over. 

Turning the eorner I saw the ¢hildren 
coming to meet me, with Char all unconscious 
of his impending doom some distance iu ad- 
vance, when a scream drew his attention, and 
he started back with frantic bounds to at- 
tack a large yellow dog that was tearing down 
the narrow road towards us; snarling, grin- 
ning, raving, with the white foam flying from 
his distended jaws, his bloodshot eyes glaring 
malignantly, and his huge red tongue hanging 
hot and dripping between his long wolfish 
fangs. 

I sprang forward to get before the little 
helpless creatures clinging piteously together, 
but Char was quicker, and with fearless self- 
abnegation he flung himself on the mad 
animal. 

They rolled in the dust, and the short 
sharp snapping of their jaws, their ferocious 
growls, their angry howls of pain and rage 
were all that could be heard. 

I shouted to James for my revolver, and 
watched with breathless interest the un- 
equal contest, as the fierce brutes fought, 
one with all the maniac energy of madness, 
the other with blind, hopeless, desperate 
courage, defending his loving comrades. 

They were both covered with blood and 
sweat, and Char was evidently getting the 
worst of it, when at the top of his speed 
James appeared running towards us. 

“Hurry, man! For dear life, hurry!” I 
shouted, as straining every nerve he came on. 
_ Char rallied as I encoutaged him, but re- 


pulsed his frenzied foe with visible feeble- 


ness, It seemed an eternity, though only a few 
moments,till my fingers closed on the weapon. 

Watching a chance, as the strange dog 
came uppermost, I fired, and the miserable 
wretch relaxed his frantic hold on the throat 
of poor tired Char, and sank with hardig a 
gasp on the ground, with the blaze all gone 
out of his bloody eyes, perfectly lifeless, mer- 
cifully freed from his fearful agony. 

Panting, blowing, faint, weary and sorely 
wounded, our deliverer crawled to my feet 
and looked wistfully up in my face, feebly 
swaying his dusty tail. 

Caressing and cheering him, we sadly went 
home, for I knew our brave defender must 
die. James knew it, too, for he said, sig- 
nificantly, “ He is badly bitten, sir.” 

“ Dig a grave at the foot of the garden un- 
der the larches, and come to me at nine to- 
night,” I answered, in a whisper, with a chok- 
ing sensation in my throat. 

He nodded, and went away, while we went 


.in to tea. I could eat nothing, and sat 


gloomily watching the children as they fed 
their faithful canine friend and prattled to 
him. When they kissed me good-night, and 
little Gerty said, “ You will never kick dear 
old Char again, will you, papa?” I am afraid 
I could not answer if I had tried. 

* I undertook vainly to read the paper while 
the light lasted, and listened to the little ones’ 
fresh young voices singing their baby songs 
till they slept. 

The house subsided into silence that was 
broken only by the click of the spade. At 
length even that sound ceased, and only the 
breathings of the night wind were heard, 
coming in fitful pants through the shivering 
leaves as the mantel clock sweetly chimed 
the hour of nine. 

“All ready, sir,” said James, in a subdued 
voice under the window. 

“Come, Char, old boy,” called I, huskily, 
and he rose stiffly, limping painfully after us 
as we went down the garden walk till we 
stood under the slender graceful larches 
where a deeper, blacker shadow told where 
the new made grave was. 

The dog seemed to know something was 
the matter, for he crept to my side, and laid 
his nose on my hand with a low whine, I — 
looked down into the honest brown eyes 
raised so mournfully to me, and turning my 
head away lifted my hand in the moonlight. 

A sharp report followed, and brave, mis- 
chievous, loving, trying Char was dead. 


WAR AND VEGETATION.—The effect of 
battles on vegetation has been shown in the 
late campaign in a remarkable degree. 
Wherever a great battle has been fought, 
many plants have completely died, and the 
rest have grown up in an unhealthy state, as 
if they had been poisoned. This phenome- 
non is supposed to be due to the diffusion of 
sulphur in the air, and over the surface of 
the soil. The sulphur of the gunpowder is 
supposed to combine with the oxygen of the 
air, and thus to form sulphurous acid, which 
the newspapers declare to be “a deadly poi- 
son on organisms of any kind” although, a 
couple of years ago, it was being universally 
applied by our doctors to our relaxed throats, 
and other diseased parts, and for a season 
was regarded as a universal panacea. 


IMPORTANT TEST.—A new and very sim- 
ple method of distinguishing between real 
and apparent death has been recently dis- 
covered by M. Laborde. When asharp steel 
needle—not cased only with steel—is driven 
into the tissues of a living man or animal, 
in a short time it loses its metallic lustre, 
and becomes dim—or, in scientific language, 
is oxidized; while a similar needle may re- 
main for an hour or more in the tissues of a 
dead subject without undergoing any appar- 
ent change. Hence the oxidation or non- 
oxidation of the needle affords a decisive 
proof whether death is real or only ap- 


parent. 


A BREAKFAST.—A Turkish 
breakfast comprises about thirty dishes. 
Soon after the first dish comes lamb, roasted 
on the spit, which must never be wanting at 
any Turkish banquet. Then follow the dishes 
of solid and liquid, sour and sweet, in the or- 
der of which certain kind of recurring change 
is observed, to keep the appetite alive. The 
pilau of boiled rice is always the concluding 
dish. The externals to such a feast as this 
are these: A great round plate of metal, 
with a plane edge, of three feet in diameter, 
is placed on alow frame, and serves as a table, 
about which five or six people can repose on 


rugs. The left hand must remain invisible;. 


it would be improper to expose it while eat- 
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ing. The right hand alone is permitted to 
be active. There are no plates, or knives or 
forks. The table is decked with dishes, deep 
and shallow, covered and uncovered; these 
are continually being changed, so that little 
can be eaten from each. Some remain long- 
er—as roast meat, cold milks and gherkins 
are often recurred to. Before you an at- 
tendant or slave kneels, with a metal basin 
in one hand, and a piece of soap on a little 
saucer in the other. Water is poured by 
him ever the hands of the washer from a 
metal jug; over his arm hangs an elegantly 
embroidered napkin for drying the hands 
upon, 


Musk.—Musk, a strong odor procured from 
the musk-deer, is very largely used in the 
manufacture of bouquets. It is one of the 
most powerful perfumes known, and articles 
on which it is used retain their odor for years, 
One of the most striking examples of this 
is illustrated in the Mosque of St. Sophia, in 
Constantinople, the mortar used in the build- 
ing of which was impregnated with this sub- 
stance; and although centuries have elapsed 
since the building was erected, the scent of 
the musk is yet plainly discernible. 

The best musk comes from Tonquin and 
Thibet, but the deer is found throughout the 
whole length of the Himalayan chain. The 
scent is found beneath the skin, and near the 
navel of the animal, which is not bigger than 
a greyhound, and is often caught in snares, 
though it is generally hunted as we do 
hares. 


GLoves.—An English medical 
journal publishes a warning against the wear- 
ing of green kid gloves. It has been observed 
in several cases that the hands of those wear- 
ing gloves of this color soon become covered 
with an eruption, which physicians find hard 
to cure, as the poison seems to enter the sys- 
tem. Upon analysis, it has been found that 
the green used for dyeing the kid contains 
arsenic. Though not all the green kid gloves 
in the market are so dyed, it is nevertheless 
safer to wear others of a less bright and less 
dangerous color. 
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VELVET CAKE.—One pound of sugar, one 
pound of flour, half a pound of butter, four 
eggs, one tea-cup of: cold water, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda. Flavor with extract of lemon. 
Beat the sugar and butter to a white cream, 
dissolve the soda in the water, and sift the 
cream of tartar into the flour, mixing thor- 
oughly. Add to the butter and sugar the 
pound of flour and the water; beat it all well. 
Beat the eggs—the yolks first, and then the 
whites—to a stiff froth; beat them together 
for a minute, and stir into the cake. Flavor 
with a teaspoonful of extract of lemon, and 
beat the cake well for about three minutes. 
Bake an hour. This will make two loaves, 
and is the nicest cake we know of—better than 
pound cake. It may be flavored with nutmeg 
and spices, or with raisins and currants, or 
be made into delicious chocolate cake by be- 
ing baked in layers, and filled with chocolate 
frosting. It makes nice jelly cake. 


CREAM FOR CAKE.—Heat one pint of 
milk, and add to it one table-spoonful of 
corn starch dissolved in a little milk, two 
eggs, one cup of sugar, all beaten together; 
boil it until it thickens. Split the cakes 
when cold, and fill with cream. 


CHLOROFORM TO REMOVE PAINT AND 
Restore CoLtor.—When color in a fabric 
has been accidentally or otherwise destroyed 
by acid, ammonia is applied to neutralize the 
same, after which an application of chloro- 
form will in almost all cases restore the origi- 
nal color. The application of ammonia is 
common, but that of chloroform is but little 
known. Chloroform will also remove paint 
from a garment or elsewhere, when beuzvle 
or bisulphide of carbon fails. ~ 


To CLEAN StRAW Hats.—Rub the soiled 
straw with a cut lemon, and wash off the 
juice with water. Stiffen with gum-water. 


You cannot do a better thing for your wife 
on a washing-day than provide her a Doty 
Washer and a Universal Wringer. It will do 
the work of a hired woman, and save your 
liven from being scrubbed out and her tem- 
per from being chafed out, 


To CLEAN SiLveR.—Cleansing silver is 
not an easy task; the use of kerosene will 
greatly facilitate the operation. Weta flan- 
nel cloth in the oil, dip in dry whiting, and 
thoroughly rub the plated or silver ware; 
throw it into a dish of scalding soapsuds, 
wipe with a soft fennd, and polish with a 
chamois skin. 


SweEEPiInec CARPETS.—Persons who are 
accustomed to use tea-leaves for sweeping 
carpets, and find that they leave stains, will 
do well to employ fresh-cut grass instead. It 
is better than tea-leaves for preventing dust, 
and gives the carpet a very bright fresh look. 


To Stop BLEEDING.—It is said that bleed- 
ing from a wound, on a man or beast, may 
be stopped by a mixture of wheat flour and 
common,salt, in equal parts bound on with a 
cloth. If the bleeding be profuse, use a 


large quantity, say from one to three pints. 
It may be-left on for hours, or even days, if 


necessary. 


Cup CAKE.—Take one cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three cups of flour and four 
eggs. Teaspoonful of saleratus, nutmeg and 
rose-water. 


SponcEe CAKE,—Twelve eggs, the weight 
of these in pulverized loaf sugar, the weight 
of eight in sifted flour, the juice of a lemon. 
Beat the eggs well; add to these the sugar, 
and beat well. Whip the whites to a froth, 
and add first flour, then whites, adding flour 
last. Bakein a quick oven. 


ALMOND SPONGE CAKE.—Beat fine, with 
a wineglass of rose-water, two ounces of al- 
monds, half sweet and half bitter; one pound 
of sugar, ten eggs, beaten separately ; add, 
lastly, half a pound of flour. 


The “Home CrrcLe” is the best and 
cheapest illustrated story paper in the United 
States, brimful of good things every week. 
Ouly $2 a year, single copies five cents, for 
sale everywhere. Sample copies sent free by 
addressing the pubMsher, F. Gleason, No, 42 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A correspondent, who has recently trav- 
elled West, relates the following good story: 

Coming down on the Tennessee side of 
Poplar Mountain, I stopped at a house two 
miles over the line, where I now am. In 
coming from Kentucky to Tennessee, I could 
notice no immediate and radical change of 
landscape and atmosphere, notwithstanding 
one side has such an excessive change of 
sovereignty. 

It seems that a young Kentucky gentle- 
man has been over here, trying to “ keep 
store,” but his attempt was a failure, because 
he was too“ nippy.” Here is a conversation 
I have just overheard on the subject: 

“Say, what has become of that young 

-man from Kentuck, who had a store down 
at the stand ?” 

“O, he’s played out; he was too nippy for 
this country. He didn’t take in the moun- 
tains.” 

“I thought he wouldn’t when I first seed 
him; he put on too much style. It wont do 
for them are Kentuck blue-grass bucks to 
come over here and put on style like they do 
at home. It don’t take among us common 
people.” 

“That’s so; and I knew he’d play out when 
1 fust seed him. The stand had a good trade 
when he come, but it soon fizzledout. He 
actually put on a new collar every morning.” 

“He did? Well, I do say.” 

“Yes; and not only that, but he had a 
nigger hired for to black his boots every day.” 

“Lord have mercy on my soul and body! 
he must have been crazy.”’- 

“No; he said that was the way they do 
up in Kentucky.” 

“Up in the blue grass, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, up in high society. He brought his 
notions here, but he played out mighty fast. 
Would you believe it, he used to wear a coat 
—a black coat—to church every time he 
went.” 

“What! this hot weather?” ’ 

“Yes, no matter for weather, he’d always 
have acoat. At first he had one of them 
d—d hats that reach away up yonder. What 
is it you call ’em ?” 

“Stove-pipe hats, ’cause they look sorter 
like a stove-pipe.” 


*“ Yes, that’s it. Well, one of our Tennes- 
see boys just for fun knocked it off and busted 
it.” 

“Sarved him right.’ 

“ Yes, and more than that, he used to have 
his shirts made to button up behind.” 

“ Lord, what an idee!” 

“Tt’s so, and no mistake. Well, it finally 
got out among the wimmin, and when they 
heard it they just quit buying goods of him, 
They said they wouldn’t trade with a man 
who wore shirts buttoned up behind, They 
said it was bringing new notions into the 
country that would ruin it ” 

“So it would; and I’ve heard:a heap of 
talk about the thing he wore on his neck. 
Did you ever see it? 

“Yes, and right funny it was. He called 
it a tie, or something like that. It was tied 
in a hard knot under the neck, and came 
down on his bosom about sixinches. It was 
made out of blue and white stripes, and was 
curious to look at. Our people had never 
seen anything like it before, and the gals 
used to call it a ‘choke rag, and have a lot 
of fun.” 

“ Walk into dinner, gentlemen,” said a new 
voice from around the corner of the house, 
which closed the talk about the fashionable 
young man from Kentucky, and also this 
letter. 


In Baltimore a short time ago, the death 
of William P. Mooney was announced, and a 
day was fixed for his funeral, to which his 
friends were invited. It seems that there 
were in the city two men named William P. 
Mooney, each of whom had many acquain- 
tances. Now, the friends of the living Wil- 
liam got an idea that he was dead; and so 
upon the day appointed for the funeral, they 
repaired to the house named in the adver- 
tisement, for the purpose of shedding a re- 
gretful tear or two over the remains of their 
departed friend. The existing Mooney also 
took a notion to call around, partly to see 
his dead namesake, and partly that he might 
ascertain how it felt to attend a funeral at 
which a William P. Mooney officiated in the 
capacity of corpse. He arrived when the 
services were nearly ended, and he stood out 
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in the vestibule, waiting for them to conclude. 
When all was over, some of his own mis- 
guided friends started for the street. They 
were amazed and alarmed to perceive, right 
in the doorway, the figure of the man whom 
they supposed to be dead! One of the party 
thought it must be the apparition of Mooney; 
so he poked it with his umbrella to ascer- 
tain if it was real. This hurt Mr. Mooney, 
and made him so mad that he strack the 
prober of ghosts with hiscane. Then anoth- 
er one of the party said to him: 

“Why, Mooney, what are you doing out 
here? A man ought to conduct himself bet- 
ter than this at his own funeral!” 

“Whose funeral?” said Mooney. 
none of mine.” 

“See here, Mooney,” they all said; “ why 
don’t you behave? You oughtn’t to carry 
on so, after all the good things the minister 
said about you. It isn’t right.” 

“Who are you talking about?” exclaimed 
William P., indignantly. “I’m as lively as 
you are!” 

* Mooney, this is wrong,” urged the crowd; 
“this is all wrong. You know you are dead; 
you know that your family is roosting around 
up stairs there, crying and going on like mad. 
You ought to have more respect for their 
feelings than to be standing around here 
fighting. Now, just go back into your coffin, 
and let the procession go quietly to the cem- 
etery without any more fuss.” 

“Durn the procession !” ejaculated the in- 
censed Mooney. “I’m no more dead than 
you are!” 

“Now, it’s of no use arguing the point, 
William,” said his friends. “The notice has 
been published in the papers; the undertaker 
has fixed you up comfortably in ice; crape 
has been tied on your door-knob; the Board 
of Trade has passed resolutions of respect 
to your memory; they have bought a nice 
marble monument to hold you down, and 
everything; so you must be dead. You can’t 
go back on the Board of Trade, Mr. Mooney 
—now, can you?” ; 

“It’s a mistake,” said Mooney; “it’s all a 
mistake. Let me explain it to you.” 

“O, there’s no need of explanation,” said 
his friends, “ the corpse is not in order. The 
simple fact is that you are a dead man! 
Here’s the weeping family ; there’s the hearse, 
the undertaker, the minister and the mourn- 
ers, and in the parlor stands the coffin. Now, 
you have got to go in and be packed up in 
that coffin, whether you want to or not. 


“It's 


Some men never know what is best for them, 
anyhow. Wecame here to have a funeral, 
and a funeral we are going to have, no mat- 
ter if you don’t like it. There is no use of 
saying you wont, for you have got to; so 
come along!” 

Thereupon they seized Mooney and dragged 
him into the parlor. Those who witnessed 
the encounter say it was terrific. The re- 
port spread that the corpse was loose, and 
the undertaker and the pall-bearers all joined 
in the fray, and the combat thickened, until 
Mooney broke from his tormentors and dart- 
ed into the kitchen, where the undertaker 
knocked him down with a flat-iron, and 
pinned him to the floor with a poker threugh 
his vitals, until assistance could be seeared. 
The truth was developed then, and Mooney 
was carried carefully to the hospital in a 
push-cart. When he gets well he intends to 
search the directory, and to ascertain if 
another man named Mooney lives in Balti- 
more. If there is such a being, William P. 
proposes to ask the Legislature to furnish 
him with a Chinese name in eighteen sylla- 
bles, and warranted unlike.any other in the 
whole realm of nature. 


A wealthy septuagenarian of Cogny, 
Switzerland, while going to his vineyard re- 
cently, met a pretty girl of eighteen and 
kissed her, upon which her father, who wit- 
nessed the liberty, beat him until he had but 
little life left, and then sued him for dam- 
ages. In the trial it appeared that the genial 
burgher had an irresistible propensity to kiss 
all the pretty women he met with in the 
district. The girl then testified that she 
didn’t mind being kissed if she could be 
handsomely paid for it, and the court thought 
that $200 in addition tothe sound drubbing 
would be a fair price for the defendant to 
pay for his sweetness. 


One of the shrewdest of parish beadles was 
Saunders Grant, village tailor at M—. 
“ How is it, Saunders,” inquired the minister, 
“that these two young neighbors of mine 
have their churches quite full, while, though 
I preach the same sermons that I did twenty 
years ago, my people are falling off ?” 

“Weel, sir, I'll tell ye,’ said Saunders; 
“ it’s jist wi’ you as wi’ mysel’, I sew just as 
weel as Tever did, yet that puir elf— has 
ta’en my business maist clean awa. It’s no 
the sewing that’ll do, sir; it’s the new cut— 
it’s just the new cut?’ 
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